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CHAR  ilL 

Of  the  Accumuiation  qf  Capital j  of  ofprodv£tivc 

and  unprodudive  Labour* 

THERE    is    one    fort    of  labour    which  book 
adds  to  the.  value  of  the  fubieft   upon      n. 
which  it  is  beftowed  :  there  is  another  which  ^     ^^    * 
has  no  fuch  effeft^     The  former,  as  it  produces 
a  value,  may  be  called  productive ;  the  latter^ 
unproductive  *  labour.     Thus  the  labour  of  a 
manufacturer  adds,  generally,  to  the  value  of  the 
materials  which  he  works  upon,  that  of  his  own 

*  .  ^  - 

*  Some  French  authors  of  great  le^UiiIng  and  ingenuity  have 
tfed  thofe  words  in  a  dififetent  fenfe*  In  the  laft  chapter  of  the 
ifooitii:  book»  I  ihall  endeavour  to  ihow  that  their  fenfe  it  aain^Mroper 

one. 

VOL.  ni.  B  inainte* 


»  OF  TnovvcrivE  and  unproductive  labour. 

^  %?  ^  ^^^<^enance,  and  of  his  mafter^s  profit.  The 
labour  of  a  menial  fervant,  on  the  contrary,  adds 
to  the  value  of  nothing.  Though  the  manufac* 
turer  has  his  wages  advanced  to  him  by  his 
mafter,  he,  in  reality,  cofts  him  no  expence,  the 
value  of  thofe  wages  being  generally  reftored, 
together  with  a  profit,  in  the  improved  value  of 
the  fubjedl  upon  which  his  labour  is  beftowed. 
But  the  maintenance  of  a  menial  fervant  never  is 
refl^ored.  A  man  grows  rich  by  employing  a 
multitude  of  manufa6lurers  :  he  grows  poor,  by 
maintaining  a  multitude  of  menial  fervants.  The 
labour  of  the  latter,  however,  has  its  value,  and 
deferves  its  reward  as  well  as  that  of  the  former. 
But  the  labour  of  the  manufa6lurer  fixes  and  re- 
alizes itfelf  in  fome  particular  fubjedl  or  vendible 
commodity,  which  lafts  for  fome  time  at  leaft 
after  that  labour  is  paft.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  cer- 
tain  quiantity  of  labour  fi^ocked  and  floored  up  to 
be  employed,  if  neceflary,  upon  fome  other  oc- 
cafion.  That  fubje6l,  or  what  is  the  fame  thing, 
tlie  price  of  that  fubje6l,  can  afterwards,  if  ne- 
ceflary, put  into  motion  a  quantity  of  labour 
equal  to  that  which  had  originally  produced  it. 
The  labour  of  the  menial  fervant,  on  the  con- 
trary, does  not  fix  or  realize  itfelf  in  any  parti- 
cular fubje6l  or  vendible  commodity.  His  ler- 
vices  generally  perifli  in  the  very  infl:ant  of  their 
performance,  and  feldom  leave  any  trace  Or  value 
behind  them,  for  which  an  equal  quantity  of  fer- 
vice  cQuld  afterwards  be  procured. 

The  labour  of  fome  of  the  moft  relj>e6fcabl6 
.wders  in  the  fociety  is,  like  that  of  menial  fer- 
vants. 
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vants,  unproductive  of  any  value,  and  does  not  CHAP, 
fix  or  realize  itfdf  in  any  permanent  fubjeCt,  or  ,  J°^ 
vendible  commodity,  which  endures  after  that 
labour  is  pail,  and  for  which  an  equal  quantity 
of  labour  could  afterwards  be  procured.    The 
fovereign,  for  example,  with  .all  the  officers  both 
of  juftice  and  war  who  ferve  under  him,  the  whole 
army  and   navy,   are   unproductive  labourers. 
They  are  the  fervants  of  the  public,  and  are 
maintained  by  a  part  of  the  annual  produce  of 
the  induftry  of  other  people.    Their  fervice,  how 
honourable,  how  ufeful,  or  how  neceflary  foever, 
produces  nothing  for  which  an  equal  quantity  of 
fervice  can  afterwards  be  procured.  ^  The  pro- 
teftion,  fecurity,  and  defence  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  effe6l  of  their  labour  this  year,  will 
not  purchafe  its  protection,  fecurity,  and  defence 
for  the  year  to  come.     In  the  fame  clafe  mull  be 
ranked,  fome  both  of  the  graveil  and  moil  im- 
portant,  and  fome  of  the  moll  frivolous  pro* 
feffions :  churchmen,  lawyers,  phylicians,  men  of 
letters  of  all  kinds  ;  players,  buffoons,  mulicians, 
opera-fingers,  opera-dancers,  &c.  The  labour  of 
the  meanell  of  thefe  has  a  certain  value,  regu* 
lated  by  the  very  fame  principles  which  regulate 
that  of  every  other  fort  of  labour ;  and  that  of 
the  noblell  and  moll  ufeful,  produces  notliing 
which  could  afterwards  purchafe  or  procure  an 
equal  quantity  of  labour.    Like  the  declamation 
of  the  aCtor,  the  harangue  of  the  orator,  or  the 
tune  of  the  mulician,  the  work  of  aU  of  them 
periihes  in  the  very  inftant  of  its  production. 

-/     ,  ..  .  •    ■  . 

B  2  Both 


OF  PIlOra/CTIVE  AND  UNPRODUCTIVE  LABOUIt, 

.  Both  prbdu3ive  and  unproductive  labourers^ 
and  thofe  tdio  do  not  labour  at  all,  are  all 
equally  maintained  by  the  annual  produce  of  the 
land  -and  labour  of  the  counti:y.  This  produce^ 
how  great  foever,  can  never  foe  infinite,  but  nluft 
have  certain  limits.  According,  therefore,  as  a 
finaller  or  greater  proportion  of  it  is  in  aiiy 
one  year  employed  in  maintaining  unproductive 
hands,  the  more  in  the  one  cafe  and  the  lefi  in 
the  other  will  remain  for  the  productive,  and  the 
next  year's  produce  wiU  be  greater  or  fmaller 
accordingly ;  the  whole  annual  produce,  if  we 
except  the  fpontaneous  produ^ons  of  tiie  eartii^ 
being  the  effect  of  produ6tive  labour. 

Though  the  whole  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  every  country,  is,  no  doubt, 
ultimately  dellined  for  fupplying  the  confump* 
tion  of  its  inhabitants,  and  (for  prociuing  a 
revenue  to  them  j  yet  when  it  firft  comes  either 
from  the  ground,  or  from  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
duftive  labourers,  it  naturally  divides  itfelf  into 
two  parts.  One  of  them,  and  frequently  the 
largeft,  is,  in  the  firft  place,  deftined  for  r^lacing 
a  capital,  or  for  renewing  the  provifions,  mate- 
rials, and  finiflied  work,' which  had  been  with- 
drawn from  a  capital ;  the  other  for  conflituting 
a  revenue  either  to  the  owner  of  this  capital, «» 
the  profit  of  his  dock ;  or  to  fome  other  peribn^ 
as  the  rent  of  his  land.  Thus,  of  the  produce  of 
land,  one  part  replaces  the  capital  of  the  farmer ; 
the  Other  pays  his  profit  and  the  rent  of  the  land** 
lord;  and  thus  confi;itutes  a  revenue  both  to  the 
owner  of  this  capital,  as  thejprofits  of  his  flock ; 

and 
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and  to  feme  other  perfon,  as  the  rent  of  his  land.  C  HA  F. 
Of  the  produce  of  a  great  manuiadlory,  in  the 
fame  manner,  one  part,  and  that  always  the 
largeft,  replaces  the  capital  of  the  undertaker  of 
the  work ;  the  other  pays  his  profit,  and  thus  con* 
ilitutes  a  revenue  to  the  owner  of  this  capital. 

That  part  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  any  country  which  replaces  a  capi* 
tal,  never  is  immediately  employed  to  maintain 
any  but  productive  hands.  It  pays  the  wages  of 
productive  labour  only.  That  which  is  imme* 
diately  deftined  for  conftituting  a  revenue  either 
as  profit  or  as  rent,  may  maintain  indifibrently 
either  produftive  or  unproductive  hands. ' 

Whatever  part  of  his  fi^ock  a  man  employs  as 
a  capital,  he  always  expeCts  it  to  be  replaced  to 
him  with  a  profit.  He  employs  it,  therefore,  in 
msdntaimng  productive  hands  only ;  and  after 
having  ferved  in  the  function  of  a  capital  to  him^ 
it  conftitutes  a  revenue  to  them.  Whenever  he 
emi^oys  any  part  of.it  in  maintaining  unproduc« 
live  haads  of  any  kind,  that  part  is,  from  that 
moment,  withdrawn  from  his  capital,  and  placed 
in  his  ftodc  referved  for  immediate  confumption. 

Uhprodu&ive  labourers,  and  tbofe  who  do 
not  labour  at  all,  are  all  maintained  by  revenue  p 
either,  firfi^,  by  that  part  of  the  annual  produce 
which  is  originally  deftined  for  conftituting  a 
revenue  to  fome  particular  perfbns,  either  as 
the  rent  of  land  or  as  the  profits  of  itock ;  or, 
fecondly,  by  that  part  which,  though  originally 
deftined  for  replacing  a  capital  and  for  maintain* 
ing  productive  labourers  only,  yet  when  it  comes 

B  3  into 
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BOOK  into  their  hands,  whatever  part  of  it  is  over  and 
^'  above  their  neceffary  fubiiflence,  may  be  em- 
ployed in  maintaining  indifierently  either  pro- 
dudtive  or  unproduftive  hands.  Thus,  not  only 
the  great  landlord  or  the  rich  merchant,  but  even 
the  common  workman,  if  his  wages  are  confider- 
able,  may  maintain  a  menial  fervant ;  or  he  may 
fometimes  go  to  a  play  or  a  puppet-ftiow,  and  fo 
contribute  his  fliare  towards  maintaining  one  fet 
of  unprodu6live  labourers  ;  or  he  may  pay  fome 
taxes,  and  thus  help  to  maintain  another  fet, 
more  honourable  and  ufeful,  indeed^  but  equally 
unproductive.  No  part  of  the.  annual  produce, 
however,  which  had  been  originally  deflined  to 
replace  a  capital,  is  ever  dire6ted  towards  main* 
taining  unproductive  hands,  till  after  it  has  put 
into  motion  its  full  complement  of  produ6Hve 
labour,  or  all  that  it  could  put  into  motion  in  the 
way  in  which  it  was  employed.  The  workman 
mufl  have  earned  his  wages  by  work  done,  before 
he  can  employ  any  part  of  them  in  this  manner. 
That  part  too  is  generally  but  a  fmall  one.  It 
is  his  ipare  revenue  only,  of  which  productive 
labourers  have  feldom  a  great  deal.  They  gene-r 
rally  have  fome,  however ;  and  in  the  payment 
of  taxes  the  greatnefs  of  their  number  may  com- 
penfate,  in  fome  meafure,  the  fmallnefs  of  their 
contribution.  The  rent  of  land  and  the  profits 
of  flock  are  every-where,  therefore,  the  principal 
fources  from  which  unproductive  hands  derive 
their  fubfiftence.  Thefe  are  the  two  forts  of 
revenue  of  which  the  owners  have  generally  moft 
to  fpare.  They  might  both  maintain  indif- 
ferently 
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ferently  either  productive  or  unprodudlive c  ha  P. 
hands.  They  feem,  however,  to  have  fome ,  °^ 
predile^ion  for  the  latter.  The  expence  of  a 
great  lord  feeds  generally  more  idle  than  induil 
trious  people.  The  rich  merchant,  though  with 
his  capital  he  maintains  induilrious  people  only, 
yet  by  his  expence,  that  is,  by  the  employment 
of  his  revenue,  he  feeds  commonly  the  very 
fame  fort  as  the  great  lord. 

The  proportion,  therefore,  between  the  pro- 
ductive and  unproductive  hands,  depends  very 
much  in  every  country  upon  the  proportion 
between  that  part  of  the  annual  produce,  which, 
as  foon  as  it  comes  either  from  the  ground  or 
from  the  hands  of  the  productive  labourers,  is 
deftined  for  replacing  a  capital,  and  that  which 
is  deftined  for  conftituting  a  revenue,  either  as 
rent,  or  as  profit.  This  proportion  is  very  dif- 
ferent in  rich  from  w^hat  it  is  in  poor  countries. 

Thus,  at  prefent,  in  tlie  opulent  countries  of 
Europe,  a  very  large,  frequently  the  largefl  por- 
tion of  the  produce  of  the  land,  is  deftined  for 
replacing  the  capital  of  the  rich  and  independent 
farmer  j  the  other  for  paying  his  profits,  and  the 
rent  o£  the  landlord.  But  anciently,  during  the 
prevalency  of  the  feudal  government,  a  very  fraall 
portion  of  the  produce  was  fufficient  to  replace 
the  capital  employed  in  cultivation.  It  confifled 
commonly  in  a  few  wretched  cattle,  maintained 
altogether  by  the  fpontaneous  produce  of  uncul- 
tivated land,  and  which  might,  therefore,  be 
confidered  as  a  part  of  that  fpontaneous  produce. 
It  generally  too  belonged  to  the  landlord,  and 

B  4  was 
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"B  o  o  K  was  by  him  advanced  to  the  occupiers  of  the 

5; ,  land.     All  the  reft  of  the  produce  properly 

belonged  to  him  too,  either  as  rent  for  his  land> 
or  as  profit  upon  this  paltry  capital.    The^occu* 
piers  of  land  were  generally  bondmen,  whofe 
perfbns  and  effects  were  equally  his  property. 
Thofe  who  were  not  bondmen  were  tenants  at 
will,  and  though  the  rent  which  they  paid  was 
often  nominally  little  more  than  a  quit-rent,  it 
really  amounted  to  the  whole  produce  of  the 
land.     Their  lord  could  at  aU  times  command 
their  labour  in  peace,  and  their  fervice  in  war. 
Though  they  lived  at  a  diftance  from  his  houfe, 
they  were  equally  46pendant  upon  him  as  his 
retainers  who  lived  in  it.    But  the  whole  pro* 
duce  of  the  land  undoubtedly  belongs  to  him, 
who  can  difpofe  of  the  labour  and  fervice  of  all 
thofe  whom  it  maintains.    In  the  prefent  ftate  of 
Europe,  the  ihare  of  the  landlord  feldom  exceeds 
1^  third  j  fometimes  not  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole 
produce  of  the  land.    The  rent  of  land,  how* 
ever,  in  all  the  improved  parts  of  the  country, 
has  been  tripled  and  quadrupled  fince  thofe 
ancient  times ;  and  this  third  or  fourth  part  6f 
the  annual  produce  is,  it  feems,  three  or  four 
times  greater  than  the.  whole  had  been  before. 
In  the  projgrefs  of  improvement,  rent,  though 
it  increafes  in  proportion  to  the  extent,  dimi^ 
nifhes  in  proportion  to  the  produce  of  the  land. 
In  the  opulent  countries  of  Europe,  great 
capitals  are  at  prefent  employed  in  trade  and 
manufa6tures.  In  the  ancient  ftate, the  littletrade 
that  was  ftirring,  and  the  f&w  homely  and  coarfe 

manu* 
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manufaf^ures  that  were  carried  on,  required  but  c  H  AP. 
very  finall  capitals*    Thefe,  however,  muft  have  ,  ^; 
yieHed  very  large  profits.    The  rate  of  intereft 
was  i:v>>-where  leis  that  ten  per  cent,  and  their 
profits  muft  have  been  fufficient  to  afford  this 
great  intereft*     At  prefent  the  rate  of  intereft, 
in  the  improved  parts  of  Europe,  is  no-where 
bigher  than  fix  per  cent,  and  in  fome  of  the  moft 
improved  it  is  fo  low  as  four,  three,  and  two  per 
cent.    Though  that  part  of  the  revenue  of  the 
inhabitants  i?vhich  is  deri\^ed  -from  the  profits  of 
ftock  is  always 'much  greater  in  rich  than  in 
poor  countries,  it  is  becaufe  the  ftock  is  much 
greater :  in  proportion  to  the  ftock  the  profits 
are  generally  much  lefs. 

That  part  of  the  annual  produce,  therefore, 
which,  as  foon  as  it  comes  either  from  the  ground, 
OT  from  the  hands  of  the  produ6live  labourers, 
n  deftined  for  replacing  a  capital,  is  not  only 
much  greater  in  rich  than  in  poor  countries,  but 
bears  a  much  greater  prop6rtion  to  that  which  i^ 
immediately  deftined  for  conftittitrng  d  revenue 
either  as  rent  or  as  profit.    The  funds  deftined 
for  the  maintenance  of  productive  laboiu*,  ard 
not  only  much  greater  in  the  former  than  in  the 
btteri  but  bear  a  much  greater  proportion  to 
thofe  which,  though  they  may  be  employed  tcJ 
maintain    either    produ6live    or  unprodudlive 
hands,  have  generally  a  predilection  for  the  latter. 
The  proportion  between  ihofe  different  funds 
neceffarily  determines   in   every  country  the 
general  character  of  the  inhabitants  as  to  induftry 
6r  idlenefs*    We  are  more  indufl;rious  than  our 

4  forefathers; 
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BOOK  forefathers ;  becaufe  in  the  prefent  times  the 
^*      funds  deflined  for  the  maintenance  of  induftry, 
are  much  greater  in  proportion  to  thofe  which 
are  likely  to  be  employed  in  the  maintenajice  of 
idlenefs,  than  they  were  two  or  three  centuries 
ago.    Oui;  anceftors  were  idle  for  want  of  a  fuffi- 
cient  encouragement  to  induftry.    It  is  better, 
fays  the  proverb,  to  play  for  nothing,  than  to 
work  for  nothing.    In  mercantile  and  manufac- 
turing towns,  where  the  inferior  ranks  of  people 
are  chiefly  maintained  by  the  employment  of 
capital,  they  are  in  general  induflrious,  £bber,  and 
thriving ;  as  in  many  Englifh,  and  in  moil  Dutch 
towns.    In  thofe  towns  which  are  principally 
fupported  by  the  conftant  or  occafiona]  reiidence 
of  a  court,  and  in  which  the  inferior  ranks  of 
people  are  chiefly  maintained  by  the  fpending  of 
revenue,  they  are  in  general  idle,  diflTolute,  and 
poor  ;  as  at  Rome,  Verfailles,  Compeigne,  and 
Fontainbleau.     If  you  except  Rouen  and  Bour- 
deauX)  there  is  little  trade  or  indufl^ry  in  any  of 
the  parliament  towns  of  France;  and  the  inferior 
ranks  of  people,  being  chiefly  maintained  by  the 
expence  of  the  members  of  the  courts  of  juftice, 
and  of  thofe  who  come  to  plead  before  them,  are 
in  general  idle  and  poor.     The  great  trade  of 
Rouen  and  Bourdeaux  feems  to  be  altogether  the 
eiFedl  of  their  fituatioii.     Rouen  is  necelTarily 
the  entrep6t  of  almofli  all  the  goods  which  are 
brought  either  from  foreign  countries,  or  from 
the  maritime  provinces  of  France,  for  the  con- 
fumption  of  the  great  city  of  Paris,     Bourdeaux 
is  in  the  fame  manner  the  entrepot  of  the  wines 

which 
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which  grow  upon  the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  and  CHAP. 

of  the  rivers  which  run  into  it,  one  of  the  richeft  , [|^ 

wine  countries  in  the  world,  and  which  feems  to 
prodUice  the  wine  fitteft  for  exportation,  or  beft 
fuited  to  the  tafte  of  foreign  nations.  Such 
advantageous  fituations  neceflarily  attra6t  a  great 
capital  by  the  great  employment  which  they  afford 
it ;  and  the  employment  of  this  capital  is  the 
caufe  of  the  induftry  of  thofe  two  cities.  In  the 
other  parliament  towns  of  France,  very  little 
more  capital  feems  to  be  employed  that  what  is 
neceffary  for  fupplying  their  own  confumption ; 
that  is,  little  more  than  the  fmalleil  capital 
which  can  be  employed  in  them.  The  fame 
thing  maybe  faid  of  Paris,  Madrid,  and  Vienna. 
Of  thofe  three  cities,  Paris  is  by  far  the  mod 
induflrious :  but  Paris  kfelf  is  the  principal  mar- 
ket  of  all  the  manufa6lures  eflabliflied  at  Paris, 
and  its  own  confumption  is  the  principal  object 
of  all  the  trade  which  it  carries  on.    London, 

« 

Liibon,  and  Copenhagen,  are,  perhaps,  the  only 
three  cities  in  Europe,  which  are  both  the  con- 
ftant  refidence  of  a  court,  and  x^an  at  the  fame 
time  be  confidered  as  trading  cities,  or  as  cities 
which  trade  not  only  for  their  own  confumption, 
but  for  that  of  other  cities  and  countries.  The 
fituation  of;  all  the  three  is  extremely  advan- 
tageous, and  naturally  fits  them  to  betheentrepdts 
of  a  great  part  of  the  goods  deflined  for  the 
confumption  of  didant  places.  In  a  city  where 
a  great  revenue  is  ipent,  to  employ  with  ad- 
vantage a  capital  for  any  other  purpofe  than 
for  fupplying  the  confumption  of  that  city,  is 

probably 
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B  9  O  K  pr6bably  more  difficult  than  in  one  in  which  the 

^^ ^  inferior  ranks  of  people  have  no  other  nuunte^^ 

nance  but  what  they  derive  fromthe  employment 

of  fuch  a  capital.     The  idlene&  of  the.  greater 

part  of  the  people  who  are  maintained  by  the 

expence  of  revenue^  corrupts,  it  is  probable,  the 

induftry  of  thofe  who  ought  to  be  maintained  by 

the  employment  of  capital,  and  renders  it  lefs 

advantageous  to  employ  a  capita)  there  than  in 

other  places.    There  was  little  trade  or  induftry  in 

Edinburgh  before  the  Union.    When  the  Scotch 

parliament  was  no  longer  to  be  affembled  in  it, 

when  it  ceafed  to  be  the  neceflary  refidence  of 

the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland,  it 

became  a  city  of  fome  trade  and  indaftry.    It 

ftill  continues,  however,  to  be  the  refidence  of 

the  principal  courts  of  juftice  in  Scotland,  of  the 

boards  of  cuftoms  aUd  excife,  &c.    A  confiderable 

revenue,  therefore,  ftill  continues  to  be  fpent 

in  it.     In  trade  and.  induftry  it  is  much  inferior 

to  Glalgow,  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly 

maintained  by  the  employment  of  capital.    The 

inhabitants  of  a  large  vill^e,  it  has  fometimes 

been  obferved,  afler  having  made  confiderable 

progrefs  in  manufactures,    have  become   idle 

and  poor,   in   confequence  of  a  great  lord's 

having  taken  up  his  refidence  in  their  aeigh- 

bourhood. 

The  proportion  between  capital  and  revenue, 
therefore,  feems  every-where  to  regulate  the  pro- 
portion between*  induftry  and  idlenefs.  Where- 
ever  capital  predominates,  induftry  prevails: 

vherever  revenue,  idlenefe.    Every  increafe  <^ 

diminution 
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!»dimiQutioo  of' capital,  therefore,  naturally  tends  chap. 
to  increafe  or  diminiih  the  real  quantity  of  in-  ,  ^ 
duftry,  the  number  of  productive  hands,  and 
confequently  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  an* 
nual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  coun- 
try, the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  all  its  inha- 
lants. 

Capitals  are  increafed  by  parfinxony,  and  di- 
mmiihed  by  prodigality  and  mifcondu£L 

Whatever  a  perfon  faves  from  his  revenue  he 
adds  to  his  capital^  and  either  employs  it  himfelf 
in  maintaining  an  additional  number  of  produc- 
tive hands,  or  enables  fbme  other  perfon  to 
do  ib,  by  lehditig  it  to  him  for  an  interell,  that 
is,  for  a  ihare  of  the  profits.  As  the  capital  of 
an  individual  can  be  increafed  only  by  what  he 
&ve8  from  his  annual  revalue  or  his  annual 
gains,  £>  the  capital  of  a  fociety,  which  is  the 
iame  with  that  pf  all  the  individuals  who  com*- 
poie  it,  can  be  increafed  only  in  the  ^fiim^ 
manner.  ^ 

Parfimony,  and  not  induftry,  is  the  imme- 
diate caufe  of  the  increafe  of  capital.  Induftry, 
indeed,  provides  the  fubje6i;  which  parfimony  ac- 
cumulates. But  whatever  induftry  might  ac- 
quire, if  parfimony  did  not  fave  and  ftore  up,  the 
capital  would  never  be  the  greater^ 

P^moiiy,  by  increafing  the  fund  whid)  is 
deftined  fiiir  the  maintenance  of  produ&ive  hands, 
tends  to  increafe  the  number  of  thofe  hands  whofe 
labour  adds  to  the  value  of  the  fubjeft  upon 
which  it  is  beftowed.  It  tends  therefore  to  in* 
creafe  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual  pro- 
duce 
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BOOK  duce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country.    It 
°'      puts  into  motion  an  additional  quantity  of  in- 
duftry,  which  gives  an  additional  value  to  the 
annual  produce. 

What  is  annually  iaved  is  as  regularly  con- 
fumed  as  what  is  annually  fpent,  and  nearly  in 
the  fame  time  too  ;  but  it  is  confumed  by  a  dif- 
ferent fet  of  people.  That  portion  of  his  revenue 
which  a  rich  man  annually  fpends,  is  in  moft 
cafes  confumed  by  idle  guefts,  and  menial  fer- 
vants,  who  leave  nothing  behind  them  in  return 
for  their  confumption.  That  portion  which  he 
annually  faves,  as  for  the  fake  of  the  profit  it  is 
immediately  employed  as  a  capital,  is  confumed 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  nearly  in  the  fame  time 
too,  but  by  a  different  fet  of  people,  by  labour^ 
ers,  manufafilurers,  and  artificers,  who  re-pro- 
duce with  a  profit  the  value  of  their  annual  con- 
fumption. His  revenue,  we  fliall  fuppofe,  is 
paid  him  in  money.  Had  he  fpent  the  whole, 
the  food,  clothing,  and  lodging,  which  the  whole 
could  have  purchafed,  would  have  been  diflri- 
buted  among  the  former  fet  of  people.  By  fav- 
ing  a  part  of  it,  as  that  part  is  for  the  fake  of  the 
profit  immediately  employed  as  a  capital  either 
by  himfelf  or  by  fome  other  perfon,  the  food, 
clothing,  and  lodging,  w^hich  may  be  purchafed 
with  it,  are  neceflarily  referved  for  the  latter. 
The  confumption  is  the  fame^  but  the  confumers 
are  different. 

By  what  a  frugal  man  annually  faves,  he  not 
only  afibrds  maintenance  to  an  additional  num- 
ber of  produ£tive  hands,  for  that  or  the  enfuihg 

year. 
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year,  but,  like  the  founder  of  a  public  work-  chap. 
boufe,  he  eftabliflies  as  it  were  a  perpetual  fund  ^^ 
for  the  maintenance  of  an  equal  number  in  all 
times  to  come.  The  perpetual  allotment  and 
deftination  of  this  fund,  indeed,  is  not  always 
guarded  by  any  pofitive  law,  by  any  trufUright 
or  deed  of  mortmain.  It  is  always  guarded, 
however,  by  a  very  powerful  prindple,  the  plain 
and  evident  intereft  of  every  individual  to  whom 
any  (hare  of  it  fhall  ever  belong.  No  part  of  it 
can  ever  afterwards  be  employed  to  maintain  any 
but  produAive  hands,  without  an  evident  lofs  to 
the  perfon  who  thus  perverts  it  from  its  propef 
deflination. 

The  prodigal  perverts  it  in  this  manner.  By 
not  confining  his  expence  within  his  income,  hd 
encroaches  upon  his  capital.  Like  him  who 
perverts  the  revenues  of  fome  pious  foundation 
to  profane  purpofes,  he  pays  the  w^ges  of  idle- 
nefs  with  thofe  funds  which  the  frugality  of  his 
forefathers  had,  as  it  were, .  confecrated  to  the 
maintenance  of  induftry.  By  diminiihing  the 
funds  deftined  for  the  employment  of  productive 
labour,  he  neceflarily  diminifties,  fo  far  as  it  de- 
pends upon  him,  the  quantity  of  that  labour' 
which  adds  a  value  to  the  fubjeft  upon  which  it 
is  beftowed,  and  confequently,  the  value  of  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
whole  country,  the  real  wealth  and  reyenuq  of 
its  inhabitants.  If  the  prodigality  of  fome  was 
not  compenfated  by  the  frugality  of  others,  the 
condu6l;  of  every  prodigal,  by  feeding  the  idle 
"with  the  bread  of  the  indufti'ioUSy  tends  not  only 

'I  to 
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B  o  o  K  to  hegg9't  himfelf,  but  to  impoveriih  his  coim« 
^*      try. 

Though  the  expence  of  the  prodigal  Ihould 
be  altogether  in  home*made,  and  no  part  of  it  in 
foreign  cominodities,  its  effe6t  uppn  the  pro* 
du6tive  funds  of  the  fociety  would  ilill  be  the 
jame.  Every  year,  there  would  ftill  be  a  certain 
qu9.ntity  of  food  and  clothing,  which  ought  to 
haye4naintained  productive,  employed  in  main* 
taining  unproductive  hands.  Every  year,  there* 
fore,  there  would  flill  be  fome  (Uminution  in 
wbat  would  otherwife  have  been  the  value  of  the 
annual  produce  of  thQ  land  and  labour  of  the 
country. 

This  expence,  it  may  be  faid  indeed,  not  be- 
ing in  foreign  goods,  and  not  opcafioning  any 
exportation  of  gold  and  filver,  the  lame  quantity 
of  ippiQQey  would  remain  in  the  country  as  before* 
But  if  the  (pantity  of  food  and  clothings  which 
wer^  thus  confume^  by  unproductive,  had  been 
(JUftribut^d  among  prpduCtive  hands,  they  would 
have  re-prpduc^d,  together  with  a  profit,  the  fuU 
valu^  of  tiheir  <;onfumption.  The  iame  quantity 
of  money  would  in  this  cafe  equ^y  jtiave  re- 
mained in  the  country,  and  there  would  befide^ 
have  b^qn  a  reproduction  of  an  equal  value  of 
confiuuable  goods.  There  would  •have  been  two 
values  inftead  of  one. 

The  f^une  quantity  of  moneys  befides,  cantiot 
long  remain  in  any  country  in  which  the  value 
of  the  annual  produce  diminiflies«  The  fole  ufe 
of  money  is  to'  circulate  confumable  goods.  By 
means  of  it,  proyifion^j  xn#t§r}^s,  and  finiihed 

work. 
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\r0rk9  are  bought  and  fold,  and  diftributed  to  CHAP, 
their  proper  confumers«  The  quantity  of  money,  ,  J°^ 
therefore,  which  can  be  annually  employed  in 
any  country,  muft  be  determined  by  the  value  of 
the  confumable  goods  annually  circulated  within 
it.  Thefe  muil  confiil  either  in  the  immediate 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country 
itfelf,  or  in  fomething  which  had  been  purchafed 
with  fome  part  of  that  produce*  Their  value, 
therefore,  mufl  diminifh  as  the  value  of  that  pro* 
duce  diminiflies,  and  along  with  it  the  quantity 
of  money  which  can  be  employed  in  circulating 
them.  But  the  money  which  by  this  annual 
diminution  of  produce  is  annually  thrown  out 
of  domeftic  circulation,  will  not  be  allowed  to 
lie  idle.  The  intereft  of  whoever  poflefles  it, 
requires  that  it  fhould  be  employed.  But  having 
no  employment  at  home,  it  will,  in  fpite  of  all 
laws  and  prohibitions,  be  fent  abroad,  and  em^ 
ployed  in  |)urchafing  confumable  goods  which 
may  be  of  fome  ufe  at  home.  Its  annual  export* 
ation  will  in  this  manner  continue  for  fome  time 
to  add  fomething  to  the  annual  confumption  of 
the  country  beyond  the  value  of  its  own  annual 
produce.  What  in  the  days  of  its  proiperity  had 
been  &ved  from  that  annual  produce,  and  em- 
ployed  in  purcjiaiing  gold  and  filver,  will  con* 
tribute  for  fome  little  time  to  fupport  its  con* 
fumption  in  adverfity.  The  exportation  of  gold 
and  filver  is,  in  this  cafe,  not  the  caufb,  bat 
the  ^Sk€t  of  its  declenfion,  and  may  even,  for 
fome  little  time,  alleviate  the  mifery  of  that 
daclenfion. 
vdL.  III.  c  Th0 
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The  quantity  of  money,  on  the  contrary,  mull 
in  every  country  naturally  increafe  as  the  value 
of  the  annual  produce  increafes.  The  value  of 
the  confumable  goods  annually  circulated  within 
the  fociety  being  greater,  will  require  a  greater 
quantity  of  money  to  circulate  them.  A  part  of 
the  increafed  produce,  therefore,  will  naturally 
be  employed  in  purchafing,  wherever  it  is  to  be 
had,  the  additional  quantity  of  gold  and  filver 
neceffary  for  circulating  the  reft.  The  increafe 
of  thofe  metals  will  in  this  cafe  be  the  eiFe6l,  not 
the  caufe,  of  the  public  proQ)erity.  Gold  and 
filver  are  purchafed  every  where  in  the  fame 
manner.  The  food,  clothing,  and  lodging,  the 
revenue  and  maintenance  of  all  thofe  whole  la- 
bour or  ftock  is  employed  in  bringing  them  from 
the  mine  to  the  market,  is  the  price  paid  for 
them  in  Peru  as  well  as  in  England.  The 
country  which  has'  this  price  to  pay,  will  never 
be  long  without  the  quantity  of  thofe  metals 
which  it  has  occafion  for ;  and  no  country  will 
ever  long  retain  a  quantity  which  it  has  no 
occafion  for. 

Whatever,  therefore,  we  may  imagine  the 
real  wealth  and  revenue  of  a  country  to  confift 
in,  whether  in  the  value  of  the  annual  produce 
of  its  land  and  labour,  as  plain  reafon  feems  to 
di6tate ;  or  in  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals 
.which  circulate  within  it,  as  vulgar  prejudices 
fuppofe ;  in  either  view  of  the  matter,  every  pro- 
digal appears  to  be  a  pubEc  enemy,  and  every 
frugal  man  a  public  benefadlor. 
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The  efle6ls  of  mifcon(lu6l  are  often  the  fame  CHAP. 
as  thofe  of  prodigality.  lEvery  injudicious  and  ™' 
unfuccefsful  proje6l  in  agriculture,  mines,  fiflx- 
eries,  trade,  or  manufa6lures,  tends  in  the  fiim^ 
manner  to  diminifh  the  funds  deftined  for  the 
maintenance  of  productive  labour.  In  every  fuch 
proje6l,  though  the  capital  is  confumed  by  pro- 
ductive hands  only,  yet,  as  by  the  injudicious 
manner  in  which  they  are  employed,  they  do 
not  reproduce  the  full  value  of  their  confump- 
tion,  there  mull  always  be  fome  diminution  in 
what  would  otherwife  have  been  the  productive 
funds  of  the  fociety. 

It  can  feldom  happen,  indeed,  that  the  cir* 
cumftances  of  a  great  nation  can  be  much  afr 
feCted  either  by  the  prodigality  or  mifconduCt 
of  individuals ;  the  profufion  or  imprudence  of 
fome,  being  always  more  than  compenfated  by 
the  frugality  and  good  conduCl  of  others. 

With  regard  to  profufion,  the  principle  which 
prompts  to  expence,  is  thepaflion  for  prefent  en- 
joyment ;  which,  though  fometimes  violent  and 
very  difficult  to  be  reftrained,  is  in  general  only 
momentary  and  occafionaL  But  the  principle 
which  prompts  to  fave,  is  the  defire  of  bettering 
our  condition,  a  defire  which,  though  generally 
calm  and  difpaifionate,  comes  with  us  from 
ihe  womb,  and  never  leaves  lis  till  we  go  into 
the  grave.  In  the  whole  intei-val  which  fe- 
parates  tliofe  two  moments,  there  is  fcarce  per- 
haps a  fingle  inftance  in  which  any  man  is  fo  per* 
feCUy  and  completely  fatisfied  with  his  fituation, 
as  to  be  without  any  wifii  of  alteration  or  im- 
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BOOK  provement  of  any  kind.  An  augmentation  of 
^  ^  fortune  is  the  means  by  which  the  greater  part 
of  men  propofe  and  wilh  to  better  their  condi* 
tion.  It  is  the  means  the  mod  vulgar  and  th«i 
moil  obvious ;  and  the  mod  likely  way  of  aug«> 
menting  their  fortune,  is  to  fave  and  accumulate 
fome  part  of  what  they  acquire,  either  regularly 
and  annually,  or  upon  fome  extraordinary  occa-* 
fions.  Though  the  principle  of  expence,  there*' 
fore,  prevails  in  almoil  all  men  upon  fome  occa* 
fions,  and  in  fome  men  upon  almofl  all  occafions^ 
yet  in  the  greater  part  of  men,  taking  the  whole 
courfe  of  their  life  at  an  average,  the  principle 
of  frugality  feems  not  only  to  predominate,  but 
to  predominate  very  greatly. 

With  regard  to  mifcondua,  the  number  of 
prudent  and  fucceisful  undertakings  is  every* 
where  much  greater  than  that  of  injudicious  and 
imfuccefiful  ones.  After  all  our  complaints  of 
the  frequency  of  bankruptcies,  the  unhappy  men 
who  fall  into  this  misfortune  make  but  a  very 
fmall  part  of  the  whole  number  engaged  in  trade^ 
and  all  other  forts  of  bufinefs ;  not  much  more 
perhaps  than  one  in  a  thou&nd.  Bankruptcy  ia 
perhaps  the  greatefl  and  molt  humiliating  cala« 
mity  which  can  befal  an  innocent  man.  The 
greater  part  of  men,  therefore,  are  fufficientljr 
careful  to  avoid  it.  Some,  indeed,  do  not  avoid 
it ;  as  fome  do  not  avoid  the  gallows. 

Great  nations  are  never  impoveriflied  by 
private,  though  they  fometimes  are  by  publkl 
prodigality  and  mifcondua.  The  whole^  ot 
almqft  tl^  whole,  public  revenue,  is  in  akQ& 
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countries  employed  in  maintaining  unprodu£tive  c  H  A  F. 
hands.  Such  are  the  people  who  compofe  a  nu-     j^ 
merous  and  Q>lendid  court,  a  great  ecclefiaflical 
^flabliihment,  great  fleets  and  armies,  who  in 
time  of  peace  produce  nothing,  and  in  time  of 
war  acquire  nothing  which  can  compenlate  tlie 
expence  of  maintaining  them,  even  while  the 
war  lafls«    Such  people,  as  they  themfelves  pro- 
duce nothing,  are  all  maintained  by  the  produce 
(Mother  men's  labour.   When  multiplied,  there- 
fore, to  an  unnecefiary  number,  they  may  in  a 
particular  year  confume  fo  great  a  fliare  of  this 
produce,  as  not  to  leave  a  fufficiency  for  main- 
taining the  produaive  labourers,  who  fliould  re- 
produce  it  next  year.  The  next  year's  produce, 
therefore,  will  be  lefs  than  that  of  the  foregoing, 
and  if  the  fame  difbrder  fliould  continue,  that  of 
the  third  year  will  be  ftill  lefs  than  that  of  the 
fecond.     Thofe  unprodudtive  hands,  who  fliould 
be  maintained  by  a  part  only  of  the  fpare  reve- 
nue of  the  people,  may  confume  fo  great  a  fliare 
of  their  whole^  revenue,  and  thereby  oblige  fo 
great  a  number  to  encroach  upon  their  capitals, 
upon  the  funds  deflined  for  the  maintenance  of 
productive  labour,   that  all  the  frugality  and 
good  conduct  of  individuals  may  not  be  able  to 
compenlate  the  wafte  and  degradation  of  pro- 
duce occafioned  by  this  violent  and  forced  en- 
croachment. 

This  frugality  and  good  conduct,  however, 
is  upon  moil  occafions,  it  appears  from  expe- 
rience^ fufiicient  to  compenfate,  not  only  the 
private  prodigality  and  mifcondudt  of  indivi- 
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BOOK  duals,  but  the  public  extravagance  of  govem- 
^'  ment.  The  uniform,  cpnilant,  and  uninter- 
rupted eifort  of  every  man  to  better  his  condi- 
tion, the  principle  from  which  public  and  na- 
tional, as  well  as  private  opulence  is  originally 
derived,  is  frequently  powe^ftd  enough  to  main-r 
tain  the  natural  progrefs  of  things  toward  im- 
provement, in  fpite  both  of  the  extravagance  of 
government,  and  of  the  greateft  errors  of  admi- 
niftration.  Like  the  unknown  principle  of  ani- 
mal life,  it  frequently  reftores  health  and  vigour 
to  the  conftitution,  in  fpite,  not  only  of  the 
difeafe,  but  of  the  abfurd  prefcriptions  of  the 
do6lor. 

The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
any  nation  can  be  increafed  in  its  value  by  no 
other  means,  but  by  increafing  either  the  num- 
ber of  its  produ6live  labourers,  or  the  produ6bive 
powers  of  thofe  labourers  who  had  before  been 
employed.  The  number  of  its  produ6live  la- 
bourers, it  is  evident,  can  never  be  much  in- 
creafed, but  in  confequence  of  an  increafe  at 
capital,  or  of  the  funds  deflined  for  maintaining 
them.  The  produ6live  powers  of  the  fame  num- 
ber of  labourers  cannot  be  increafed,  but  in  con- 
fequence either  of  fome  addition  and  improve- 
ment to  thofe  machines  and  inftruments  which 
facilitate  and  abridge  labour ;  or  of  a  more  pro- 
per divifion  and  diftribution  of  employment.  In 
either  cafe  an  additional  capital  is  almofl  always 
required.  It  is  by  meaqs  of  an  additional  capital 
only,  that  the  undertaker  of  any  work  can  either 
provide  his  workmen  with  better  machinery,  or 
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make  a  more  proper  diftribution  of  employment  c  H  A  P. 
among  them.  When  the  work  to  be  done  con-  j^ 
&&S  of  a  number  of  parts,  to  keep  every  man 
conftantly  employed  in  one  way,  requires  a  much 
greater  capital  than  where  every  man  is  occafion- 
ally  employed  in  every  different  part  of  the  work. 
When  we  compare,  therefore,  the  ftate  of  a  na- 
tion at  two  different  periods,  and  find,  that  the 
annual  produce  of  its  land  and  labour  is  evidently 
greater  at  the  latter  than  at  the  former,  that  its 
lands  arebetter  cultivated,  itsmanufa6lures  more 
numerous  and  more  flouriffiing,  and  its  trade 
more  extenfive,  we  may  be  aflured  that  its  capi- 
tal muft  have  increaied  during  the  interval  be- 
tween thofe  two  periods,  and  thiat  more  muft 
have  been  added  to  it  by  the  good  condudl  of 
fome,  than  had  been  taken  from  it  either  by  the 
private  mifcondu6l  of  others,  or  by  the  public 
extravagance  of  government.  But  we  fliaU  find 
this  to  have  been  the  cafe  of  almofl:.  all  nations, 
in  all  tolerably  quiet  and  peaceable  times,  even 
of  thofe  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  mod  prudent 
and  parfimonious  governments.  To  form  a  right 
judgment  of  it,  indeed,  we  mufl:  compare  the 
ftate  of  the  country  at  periods  fomewhat  diftant 
from  one  another.  The  progrefs  is  frequently 
fo  gradual,  that,  at  near  periods,  the  improve- 
ment is  not  only  not  fenfible,  but  from  the  de- 
clenfion  either  of  certain  branches  of  induftry,  or 
of  certain  diftri6ls  of  the  country,  things  which 
fometimes  happen  though  the  country  in  general 
te  in  great  profperity,  there  frequently  arifes  a 
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BOOK  fulpicion,  that  the  riches  and  induftry  of  the 
^'       whole  are  decaying. 

The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
England,  for  example,  is  certainly  much  greater 
than  it  was,  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  at 
the  reftoration  of  Charles  II,  Though,  at  pre- 
fent,  few  people,  I  believe,  doubt  of  this,  yet 
during  this  period,  five  years  have  feldom  pafled 
away  in  which  fome  book  or  pajnphlet  has  not 
been  publifhed,  written  too  with  fuch  abilities 
as  to  gain  fome  authority  with  the  public,  and 
pretending  to  demonftrate  that  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  was  faft  declining,  that  the  country  was 
depopulated,  agriculture  negle6ted,  manufac* 
tures  decaying,  and  trade  undone.  Nor  have 
thefe  publications  been  all  party  pamphlets,  the 
wretched  ofispring  of  falfehood  and  venality. 
Many  of  them  have  been  written  by  very  candid 
and  very  intelligent  people  ;  who  wrote  nothing 
but  what  they  believed,  and  foi*  no  other  reafon 
but  becaufe  they  believed  it. 

The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
England  again,  was  certainly  much  greater  at  the 
reftoration,  than  we  can  fuppofe  it  to  have  been 
about  an  himdred  years  before,  at  the  acceffion 
of  Elizabeth,  At  this  period  too,  we  hav^  all  rea-^ 
fon  to  believe,  the  country  was  much  more  ad* 
vanced  in  improvement,  than  it  had  been  about 
^  century  betbre,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  diffen* 
lions  between  the  houf  es  of  York  and  Lancafter, 
Even  then  it  was,  probably,  in  a  better  condition 
than  it  had  been  at  the  Norman  concjueft,  and  at 
the  Norman  conqueft,  than  during  the  confufion 
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of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy*    Even  at  this  early  CHAP. 
period,  it  was  certainly  a  more  improved  coun-      ^' 
try  than  at  the  invafion  of  Julius  Caefar,  when 
its  inhabitants  were  nearly  in  the  fame  ftate  with 
the  favages  in  North  America. 

In  each  of  thofe  periods,  however,  there  was, 
not  only  much  private  and  public  profufion, 
many  expenfive  and  unneceffary  wars,  great  per- 
verfion  of  the  annual  produce  from  maintaining 
produ6live  to  maintain  unprodu6live  hands ;  but 
fometimes,  in  the  confufion  of  civil  difcord,  fuch 
abfolute  wafte  and  deftruftion  of  flock,  as  might 
be  fuppofed,  not  only  to  retard,  as  it  certainly 
did,  the  natural  accumulation  of  riches,  but  to 
have  left  the  country,  at  the  end  of  the  period, 
poorer  than  at  the  beginning.  Thus,  in  the  hap- 
pieft  and  moft  fortunate  period  of  them  all,  that 
which  has  paffed  fince  the  reftoration,  how  many 
diforders  and  misfortunes  have  occurred,  which, 
could  they  have  been  forefeen,  not  only  the  im* 
poverifliment,  but  the  total  ruin  of  the  country 
would  have  been  expe-^led  from  them  ?  Tlie  fire 
and  the  plague  of  London,  the  two  Dutch  wars, 
the  diforders  of  the  revolution,  the  war  in  Ireland, 
tie  four  expenfive  French  wars  of  1688,  1702, 
1742,  and  1756,  together  with  the  two  rebel- 
lions of  1715  and  1745.  In  the  courfe  of  the 
four  French  wars,  the  nation  has  contra<Sled  more 
than  a  hundred  and  forty-five  millions  of  debt, 
over  and  above  all  the  other  extraordinary  an^ 
nual  expence  which  they  occafioned,  fo  that  th^ 
whole  cannot  be  computed  at  lefs  than  two  hun- 
dred millions.    So  great  a  ibare  of  the  annual 
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BOOK  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country, 
^* .     has,  fince  the  revolution,  been  employed  upon 
different  occafions,  in  maintaining  an  extraordi- 
nary number  of  unprodudlive  hands.     But  had 
not  thofe  wars  given  this  particular  dire6lion  to 
fo  large  a  capital,  the  greater  part  of  it  would 
naturally  have  been  employed  in  maintaining 
productive  hands,  whofe  labour  would  have  re- 
placed, with  a  profit,  the  whole  value  of  their 
confumption.    The  value  of  the  annual  produce 
of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country,  would 
have  been  confiderably  increafed  by  it  every 
year,  and  every  year's  increafe  would  have  aug- 
mented ftill  more  that  of  the  following  year. 
More  houfes  would  have  been  built,  more  lands 
would  have  been  improved,  and  thofe  which  had 
been  improved  before  would  have  been  better 
cultivated,  more  manufactures  would  have  been 
eftablilhed,  and  thofe  which  had  been  eftablifhed 
before  would  have  been  more  .extended  ;  and  to 
what  height  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  the 
country  might,  by  this  time,  have  been  raifed, 
jt  is  not  perhaps  very  eafy  even  to  imagine. 

But  though  the  profufion  qf  government  muft, 
undoubtedly,  have  retarded  the  natural  progrefs 
of  England  towards  wealth  and  improvement,  it 
has  not  been  able  to  flop  it.  The  annual  pro- 
duce of  its  land  and  labour  is,  undoubtedly, 
much  greater  at  prefent  than  it  was  either  at  the 
refloration  or  at  the  revolution.  The  capital, 
therefore,  annually  employed  in  cultivating  this 
land,  and  in  maintaining  this  labour,  mufl  lil^e- 
wife  be  much  greater.    In  the  midfl  of  all  the 
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exactions  of  government,  this  capital  has  been  c  H  A  P. 
filently  and  gradually  accumulated  by  the  private  ^  ^^ 
frugality  and  good  condu6l  of  individuals,  by 
their  univerfal,  continual,  and  uninterrupted 
effort  to  better  their  own  condition.  It  is  this 
effort,  prote6led  by  law  and  allowed  by  liberty  to 
exert  itfelf  in  the  manner  that  is  mod  advan- 
tageous, which  has  maintained  the  progrefs  of 
England  towards  opulence  and  improvement  in 
almoft  all  former  times,  and  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  do  fo  in  all  future  times.  England, 
Jxowever,  as  it  has  never  been  blefled  with  a  very 
parfimonious  government,  fo  parfimony  has  at 
no  time  been  the  chara6leriftical  virtue  of  its  in- 
habitants. It  is  the  highefl  impertinence  and 
prefumption,  therefore,  in  Icings  and  minifters, 
to  pretend  to  watch  over  the  oeconomy  of  private 
people,  and  to  reftrain  their  expence,  either  by 
fumptuary  laws,  or  by  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  luxuries.  They  are  themfelves 
always,  and  without  any  exception,  the  greateft 
fpendthrifts  in  the  fociety.  Let  them  look  well . 
after  their  own  expence,  and  they  may  fafely 
truft  private  people  with  theirs.  If  their  own 
extravagance  does  not  ruin  the  date,  that  of 
iheir  fubje6ls  never  will. 

As  frugality  increafes,  and  prodigality  dimi- 
nifhes  the  public  capital,  fo  the  condu6l  of  thofe 
whofe  expence  jufl  equals  their  revenue,  without 
either  accumulating  or  encroaching,  neither  in- 
creafes nor  diminiihes  it.  Some  modes  of  ex- 
pence,  however,  feem  to  contribute  more  to  the 
growth  of  public  opulence  th^n  others. 

The 
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BOOK  The  revenue  of  an  individual  may  be  Q)^nt, 
^^  ^  either  in  things  which  are  confumed  immediately , 
and  in  which  one  day's  expence  can  neither  alle- 
viate nor  fupport  that  of  another ;  or  it  may  be 
fpent  in  things  more  durable,  which  can  there-^ 
•fore  be  accumulated,  and  in  which  every  day's 
expence  may,  as  he  chufes,  either  alleviate  or 
fupport  and  heighten  the  efFe6l  of  that  of  the  fol- 
lowing day.  A  man  of  fortune,  for  example, 
may  either  ipend  his  revenue  in  a  profufe  and 
fumptuous  table,  and  in  maintaining  a  great 
number  of  menial  fervants,  and  a  multitude  of 
dogs  and  horfes  ;  or  contenting  himfelf  with  a 
frugal  table  and  few  attendants,  he  may  lay  out 
the  greater  part  of  it  in  adorning  his  houfe  or  his 
country  villa,  in  ufefbl  or  ornamental  buildings, 
in  ufeful  or  ornamental  furniture,  in  collecting 
books,  ftatues,  pictures ;  or  in  things  more  fri- 
volous, jewels,  baubles,  ingenious  trinkets  of 
different  kinds ;  or,  what  is  mofl  trifling  of  all, 
in  amafling  a  great  wardrobes  of  fine  clothes,  like 
the  favourite  and  miniiler  of  a  great  prince  who 
died  a  few  years  ago.  Were  two  men  of  equal 
fortune  to  Ipend  their  revenue,  the  one  chiefly  in 
the  one  way,  the  other  in  the  other,  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  perfon  whofe  expence  had  been 
chiefly  in  durable  commodities,  would  be  con- 
tinually increafing,  every  day's  expence  contri- 
buting fomething  to  fupport  and  heighten  the 
effe£l  of  that  of  the  following  day  :  th;it  of  the 
other,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  no  greater  at 
the  end  of  the  period  than  at  the  beginning, 
f  he  former  too  would,  at  the  end  of  the  period, 
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h%  the  richer  man  of  the  two.  He  would  have  chap. 
a  ftock  of  goods  of  fome  kind  or  other,  which*,  ^^ 
though  it  might  not  be  worth  all  that  it  coft, 
would  always  be  worth  fomething.  No  trace  or 
veftige  crfthe  expence  of  the  latter  would  remain, 
and  the  effects  of  ten  or  twenty  years  profufion 
woidd  be  as  completely  annihilated  as  if  they  had 
jiever  exifled. 

As  the  one  mode  of  expence  is  more  favour^^ 
able  than  the  other  to  the  opulence  of  an  indivi-* 
dual,  fi)  is  it  likewife  to  that  of  a  nation.  The 
houfes,  the  furniture,  the  clothing  of  the  rich, 
in  a  little  time  become  ufeful  to  the  inferior  and 
middling  ranks  of  people.  They  are  able  to 
pu^chafe  them  when  their  fuperiors  grow  weary 
of  them,  and  the  general  accommodation  of  the 
whole  people  is  thus  gradually  improved,  when 
this  mode  of  expence  becomes  univerfal  among 
men  of  fortune.  In  countries  which  have  long 
been  rich,  you  will  frequently  find  the  inferior 
ranks  of  people  in  pofleffion  both  o£  houfes  and 
fomiture  perfefilly  good  and  entire,  but  of  which 
neither  the  one  could  have  been  built,  nor  the 
other  have  been  made  for  their  ufe.  What  was 
formerly  a  feat  of  the  family  of  Seymour,  is  now 
an  inn  upon  the  Bath  road.  The  marriage  bed 
of  Jamed  the  Eirft  of  Great  Britain,  which  his 
Queen  brought  with  her  from  Denmark,  as  a 
I>refent  fit  for  a  fbvereign  to  make  to  a  fovereign, 
was,  a  few  years  ago,  the  ornament  of  an  ale^ 
houfe  at  Dunfermline.  In  fome  ancient  cities, 
which  either  have  been  long  ftationary,  or  have 
yone  fom^what  to  decay^  you  will  ibmetimei 

4  fcarce 
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BOOK  fcarce  find  a  fingle  houfe  which  could  have  be6il 
^*  built  for  its  prefent  inhabitants.  If  you  go  iritd 
thofe  houfes  too,  you  will  frequently  find  many 
excellent,  though  antijijuated  pieces  of  furniture^ 
which  are  ftill  very  fit  for  ufe,  and  which  could 
as  little  have  been  made  for  them*  Noble  pa- 
laces, magnificent  villas,  great  coUe^ions  of 
books,  fl;atues,  pi6lures,  and  other  curiofities,  are 
frequently  both  an  ornament  and  an  honour,  not 
only  to  the  neighbourhood,  but  to  the  whole 
country  to  which  they  belong.  Verfailles  is  an 
ornament  and  an  honour  to  France,  Stowe  and 
Wilton  to  England.  Italy  ftill  continues  to 
command  fome  fort  of  veneration  by  the  number 
of  monuments  of  this  kind  which  it  poffeffes, 
though  the  wealth  which  produced  them  has  de- 
cayed, and  though  the  genius  which  planned 
them  feems  to  be  extinguiflied,  perhaps  from 
not  having  the  fame  employment. 

The  expence  too,  which  is  laid  out  in  durable 
commodities,  is  favourable,  not  only  to  accumu- 
lation, but  to  frugality.  If  a  perfon  fhould  at 
any  time  exceed  in  it,  he  can  eafily  reform  with- 
out expofing  himfelf  to  the  cenfure  of  the  public. 
To  reduce  very  much  the  number  of  his  fervants^ 
to  reform  his  table  from  great  pro&ifion  to 
great  frugality,  to  lay  down  his  equipage  after 
he  has  onc^e  fet  it  up,  are  changes  which  cannot 
efcape  the  obfervation  of  his  neighbours,  antd 
which  are  fuppofed  to  imply  fome  acknowledge- 
ment of  preceding  bad  conduct.  Few,  there- 
fore, of  thofe  who  have  once  been  fo  unfortunate 
as  to  launch  out  too  far  into  this,  fort  of  expence^ 

have 
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have  afterwards  the  courage  to  reform,  till  ruin  c  H  A  P« 
and  bankruptcy  oblige  them.  But  if  a  perfon  ^  ^^ 
has  at  any  time,  been  at  too  great  an  expence  in 
building,  in  furniture,  in  books  or  pi6lures,  no 
imprudence  can  be  inferred  from  his  changing 
his  condu6l.  Thefe  are  things  in  which  further 
expence  is  frequently  rendered  unneceffary  by 
former  expence ;  and  when  a  perfon  flops  fhort, 
he  appears  to  do  fo,  not  becaufe  he  has  ex- 
ceeded his  fortune,  but  becaufe  he  has  fatisfied 
his  fancy. 

The  expence,  befides,  that  is  laid  out  in  dura* 
ble  commodities,  gives  maintenance,  commonly, 
to  a  greater  number  of  people,  than  that  which 
is  employed  in  the  moft  profufe  hofpitality#  Of 
two  or  three  hundred  weight  of  provifions,  which 
may  fometimes  be  ferved  up  at  a  great  feftival, 
one-half,  perhaps,  is  thrown  to  the  dunghill,  and 
there  is  always  a  great  deal  wafted  and  abufed. 
But  if  the  expence  of  this  entertainment  had  been 
employed  in  fetting  to  work  mafons,  carpenters, 
upholfterers,  mechanics,  &c.  a  quantity  of  pro- 
vifions,  of  equal  value,  would  have  been  diftri- 
buted  among  a  ftill  greater  number  of  people, 
"who  would  have  bought  them  in  penny-worths 
and  pound  weights,  and  not  have  loft  or  thrown 
away  a  fingle  ounce  of  them.  In  the  one  way, 
befides,  this  expence  maintains  productive,  in  the 
other  unproductive  hands.  In  the  one  way, 
therefore,  it  increafes,  in  the  other,  it  does  not 
increafe,  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country. 

I  would 
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B  o  O  K»  I  would  not^  however,  by  all  this  be  under^ 
^  ftood  to  mean,  that  the  one  Qiecies  of  expence 
always  betokens  a  more  liberal  or  generous  ipirit 
than  the  other.  When  a  man  of  fortune  ipends 
his  revenue  chiefly  in  hofpitality,  he  ihates  the^ 
greater  part  of  it  with  his  friends  and  compa- 
nions ;  but  when  he  employs  it  in  purchafing 
fuch  durable  commodities,  he  often  fpends  the 
whole  upon  his  own  perfon,  and  gives  nothing 
to  any  body  without  an  equivalent.  The  latter 
Ipecies  of  expence,  therefore,  efpecially  when 
dire3;ed  towards  frivoloijs  obje3;8,  the  little 
ornaments  of  drefi  and  fumiture,jewels,  trinkets^ 
gewgaws,  frequently  indicates,  not  only  a  trifling, 
but  a  bafe  and  felflih  difpofition.  AU  that  I 
mean  is,  that  the  oqe  •  fort  of  expeace,  as  it 
always  o<;caflons  fome  accumulation  of  valuable 
commodities,  as  it  is  more  favourable  to  private 
frugality,  and,  confequently,  to  the  increafe  of 
the  public  capital,  and  as  it  maintains  produ£tive9 
rather  than  unproductive  hands,  conduces  more 
than  the  other  to  the  growth  of  public  opulence. 


giTAP. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  Stock  lent  at  Intereji. 

THE  ftdck  which  is  lent  at  intereft  is  always  CHAP, 
confidered  as  a  capital  by  the  lender.     He      ^  * 
expels  that  in  due  time  it  is  to  be  reftoi^d  to 
him,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  the  borrower  ia 
to  pay  him  a  certain  annual  rent  for  the  ufe  of  it* 
The  borrower  may  ufe  it  either  as  a  capital,  or 
as  a  ftock  referved  for  immediate  conflimptidn* 
If  he  ufes  it  as  a  capital,  he  employs  it  in  the 
maintenance  of  productive  labourers,  who  repro» 
duce  the  value  with  a  profit.     He  can,  in  this 
cafe,  both  reftore  the  capital  and  pay  the  intereft 
without  alienating  or  encroaching  upon  any 
other  fource  of  revenue.    If  he  lifes  it  as  a  ftock 
referved  for  immediate  conlumption,  he  aCts  the 
part  of  a  pi'odigal,  and  difiipates  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  idle,  what  was  deftined  for  the  fup- 
port  of  the  induKlrious.     He  can,  in  this  cafe, 
neither  reftore  the  capital  nor  pay  the  intereft^ 
without  either  alienating  or  encroaching  upon 
forne  other  fource  of  revenue,  fuch  as  the  pro« 
petty  or  the  rent  of  land. 

llie  ftock  which  is  lent  at  intereft  is,  no  doubt, 
oecafionally  employed  in  both  thefe  ways,  but  in 
the  former  much  more  frequently  than  in  the 
latter.  The  maft  who  borrows  in  order  to  Ipend 
wiH  foon  be  ruined,  and  he  who  lends  to  him 
witt  generally  have  occafion  to  repent  of  his 
VOL.  III.  o  folly. 
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BOOK  foUjr.  To  borrow  or  to  lend  for  fuch  a  purpole^ 
^*  therefore,  is  in  all  cafes,  where  grofs  ufury  is  out 
of  the  queflion,  contrary  to  the  inter  eft  of  both 
parties ;  and  though  it  no  doubt  happen^  fome- 
times  that  people  do  both  the  one  and  the  other; 
yet,  from  the  regard  that  all  men  have  for  their 
own  intereft,  we  may  be  allured,  that  it  cannot 
happen  fo  very  frequently  as  we  are  fometimes 
apt  to  imagine.  Afk  any  rich  man  of  common 
prudence,  to  which  of  the  two  forts  of  people  he 
has  lent  the  greater  part  of  his  ftock,  to  thofe 
who,  he  thinks,  will  employ  it  profitably^  or  to 
thofe  who  will  ipend  it  idly,  and  he  will  laugh  at 
you  for  propofing  the  queftion.  Even  among 
borrowers,  therefore,  not  the  people  in  the  world 
moft  famous  for  frugality,  the  number  of  the 
frugal  and  indufliious  furpaiTes  confiderably  that 
of  the  prodigal  and  idle. 

The  only  people  to  whom  ftock  is  commonly 
lent,  without  their  being  expedted  to  make  any 
very  profitable  ufe  of  it,  are  country  gentlemen 
who  borrow  upon  mortgage.  Even  they  fcarce 
ever  borrow  merely  to  fpend.  What  they  bor- 
row, one  may  fay,  is  commonly  fpent  before  they 
borrow  it.  They  have  generally  confumed  fo 
great  a  quantity  of  goods,  advanced  to  them 
upon  credit  by  Ihopkeepers  and  tradefmen,  that 
they  find  it  neceffary  to  borrow  at  intereft  in  order 
to  pay  the  debt.  The  capital  borrowed  replaces 
the  capitals  of  thofe  fiiopkeepers  and  tradefmen, 
.which  the  country  gentlemen  could  not  have  re- 
placed  from  the  rents  of  their  eftates.  It  is  not 
properly  borrowed  in  order  to  be  ipent,  but  in 

order 
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ord^  to  replace  a  capital  which  had  been  l|>ent  CHAP. 
before.  .    *^'* 

Almoft  all  loans  at  intereft  are  made  in  mo» 
ney,  either  of  paper,  or  of  gold  and  filven  But 
what  the  borrower  really  wants,  and  what  the 
lender  i^ally  fupplies  him  with,  is  not  the  money, 
but  the  money's  worth,  or  the  goods  which  it 
can  purchafe.  If  he  wants  it  as  a  ftock  for  im* 
mediate  confumption,  it  is  thofe  goods  only 
which  he  can  place  in  that  flock.  If  he  wants  it 
as  a  <^apital  for  employing  induflry,  it  is  from 
thofe  goods  only  that  the  induftrious  can  be  fur- 
nilhed  with  the  tools,  materials,  and  mainte- 
nance, neceffary  for  carrying  on  their  work.  By 
means  4>f  the  loan,  the  lender,  as  it  were,  affigns 
to  the  borrower  his  right  to  a  certain  portion  of 
the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
country,  to  be  employed  as  the  borrower  pleafes. 

The  quantity  of  ftock,  therefore,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  expreffed,  of  money  which  can  be  leint 
at  intereft  in  any  country,  is  not  regulated  by  the 
value  of  the  money,  whether  paper  or  coin,  which 
fervesas  theinftrumentof  the  different  loans  made 
in  that  country,  but  by  the  value  of  that  part  of 
the  annual  produce  which,  as  foon  as  it  comes 
either  from  the  ground,  or  from  the  hands  of  the 
productive  labourers,  is  deftined  not  only  for  re- 
placing a  capital,  but  fiich  a  capital  as  the  owner 
does  not  care  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  employing 
him£^.    As  fiich  capitals  are  commonly  lent  out 
and  paid  back  in  money,  they  conftitote  what  is 
cidldl  the  monied  intereft.    It  is  diftinCi,  not 
only  from  the  landed,  but  from  the  trading  and 

D  2  manu- 
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BOOK  manufacturing  intereils,  asinthefe  lail  tiieo^wners 
j^  themfelves  employ  their  own  capitals.  Even  in 
the  monied  intereft,  however^  the  money  is,  a^  it 
w^e,  but  the  d^ed  of  affignmaatt,  which  conveys 
from  one  hand  to  another  thofe  capitals  which  the 
owners  do  not  care  to  employ  themfelves*  Hiofe 
capitals  may  be  greater  in  almofl  any  proportion^ 
than  the  amount  of  the  money  which  ierves  as  the 
inftrument  of  their  conveyance ;  the  fame  pieces 
of  money  fucceffively  ierving  for  many  different 
loans,  as  well  as  for  many  different  purc^afes*  A» 
for  example,  lends  to  W  a.thoufand  pounds,  with 
which  W  immediately  purchafes  of  B  a  thoufind 
poimds  worth  of  go^ds.  B  having  no  occafion 
for  the  money  himfelf,  lends  the  identical  pieces 
to  X,  with  which  X  immediately  purchafes  of  C 
another  thoufand  pounds  worth  of  goods.  C  in 
the  fame  manner,  and  for  the  fame  reofon,  lends 
ihem  to  Y,  who  again  purchafes  goods  with  them 
of  D.  In  this  manner  the  &me  pieces,  either  of 
coin  or  of  paper,  may,  in  the  courfe.of  a  few 

.  days,  ferve  a^  the  inilrunient  of  three  different 
loans,  and  of  three  different  purchafes,  each  of 
which  is,  in  value,  equal  to  the  whole  aviount  of 
thofe  pieces.  What  the  three  monied  men  A»  B, 
and  C,  aifign  to  the  three  borrowers,  W^  X,  Y9 
is  tho  power  of  making  thofe  p«urefaafe6.  In  this 
power  confifl  both  the  value  and  the  ufe  of  the 

^  loans.    The  flock  lent  by  the  three  mona«d  men, 

is  equal  tq  the  va}ue  of  the  goods  which  can  be 
piurchafed  w^th  it,  and  is  thfee  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  moncgr  witb  which  the  piurcbafetf  ^^ 
tti^Oi    Thofe  loans,  however,  may  be  all  per- 

feaiy 
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feftly  well  fecured,  the  goods  porchafed  by  the  C  H  A  P« 
different  debtors  being  fo  employed,  as,  in  due  ,  j^: 
time,  to  bring  back,  with  a  profit,  an  equal  value 
either  of  coin  or  af  paper.  And  as  the  fiume 
pieces  of  money  can  thus '  ferve  as  the  inftru- 
ment  of  different  loans  to  three,  or  for  the  &me 
reafon,  to  thirty  times  their  value,  fo  they  may 
likewife  fhcc^vely  forve  as  the  inilrument  of 
repayment.  . 

A  capital  lent  at  intereft  may,,  in  this  manner, 
be  confidered  as  an  affignment  from  the  lender  to 
the  borrower  of  a  certain  confiderable  portion  of 
the  annual  produce ;  upon  condition  that  the  bor- 
rower in  return  ihall,  during  the  continuance  of 
'  the  loan,  annually  affign  to  the  lender  a  finaller 
portion,  called  the  intereft ;  and  at  the  end  of  it, 
a  portion  equally  confiderable  with  that  which 
had  originally  been  afiigned  to  him,  called  the 
repayment.  Though  money,  either  coin  or  pa- 
per, ferves  generally  as  the  deed  of  affignment 
both  to  the  fmaller,  and  to  the  more  confiderable 
portion,  it  is  itfelf  altogether  different  from  what 
is  affigned  by  it. 

In  proportion  as  that  fliare  of  the  annual  pro* 
duce  which,  as  foon  as  it  comes  either  from  the 
ground,  or  from  the  hands  of  the  produAive  lar 
bearers,  is  deftined  for  ri^lacing  a  capits^,  in^ 
creafes  in  any  country,  what  is  called  the  monied 
intereft  naturally  incireafes  with  it^  The  increafo 
of  thofo  partiteular  capitals  from  which  the  owners 
wifli  f^  derive  a  revenue,  wiAout  being  at  the 
trouble  of  employing  th^m  Ihemftlves,  natunUy 
Wc<NaipanieS'1Jie  general  iiicr«Kfe  of  capitidsf  or, 
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BOOK  in  other  words,  as  ftock  increafes,  the  qvLBntitf 
of  ftock  to  be  lent  at  intereft  grows  gradually 
greater  and  greater. 

As  the  quantity  of  ftock  to  be  lent  at  intereft 
increafes,  the  interdl,  or  the  price  which  muft  be 
paid  for  the  ufe  of  that  ftock,  necefiarily  dimi« 
nifties,  not  only  from  thofe  general  caufes  which 
make  the  market  price  of  things  commonly  dimi- 
nifli  as  their  quantity  increafes,  but  frpm  other 
caufes  which  are  peculiar  to  this  particular  cafe. 
As  capitals  increafe  in  any  country,  the  profits 
which  can  be  made  by  employing  them  neceftsu 
rily  diminifli.  It  becomes  gradually  more  land 
more  difficult  to  find  within  the  country  a  pro« 
fitable  method  of  employiqg  any  new  capital* 
There  arifes  in  confequenqe  a  competition  be^ 
tween  different  capitals,  the  owner  of  one  endea* 
vouring  to  get  poffeffion  of  that  eraployment 
which  is  occupied  by  another.  But  upon  moft 
occafions  he  caq  hope  to  juftle  that  other  out  of 
this  employment,  by  no  other  means  but  by  deal-j 
ing  upon  more  reafonable  terms.  He  muft  not 
only  fell  what  he  deals  in  fomewhat  cheaper,  but 
in  order  to  get  it  to  fell,  he  muft  fometimes  too 
buy  it  dearer.  The  demand  for  produftive  la* 
bour,  by  the  increafe  of  the  funds  which  are  de» 
ilined  for  maintaining  it,  grows  every  day  greater 
and  greater.  Labourers  eafily  find  employment, 
but  the  owners  of  capitals  find  it  difficult  to  get 
labourers  to  employ.  Their  competition  raifes 
the  wages  of  labour,  and  f^nks  the  profit?  of 
Hock.  But  inrtien  the  profits  which  can  be  mad« 
by  the  ufe  of  a  capital  are  in  this  manner  dimi- 

niftied. 
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nilhed,  as  it  were,  at  both  ends,  the  price  which  chap. 
can  be  paid  for  the  ufe  of  it,  that  is,  th^  rate      |^' 
of  intereft,  mud  neceffarily  be  diminiihed  with 
them. 

Mr.  Locke,  Mr.  Law,  and  Mr.  Montefquieu, 
as  well  as  many  other  writers,  feem  to  have  ima- 
gined that  the  increafe  of  the  quantity  of  gold 
and  filver,  in  confequence  of  the  difcovery  of  the 
Spaniih  Weil  Indies,  was  the  real  caufe  of  the 
lowering  of  the  rate  of  intereft  through  the 
greater  part  of  Europe.  Thofe  metals,  they  fay, 
having  become  of  lefs  value  themfelves,  the  ufe 
of  any  particular  portion  of  them  neceflarily  be- 
came of  leis  value  too,  and  confequently  the  price 
which  could  be  paid  for  it.  This  notion,  which 
at  firft  fight  feems  fo  plaufible,  has  been  fo  fully 
expofed  by  Mr.  Hume,  that  it  is,  perhaps,  un« 
neceffary  to  lay  any  thing  more  about  it.  The 
following  very  ihort  and  plain  argument,  how- 
ever, may  ferve  to  explain  more  diflin^Uy  the  fal* 
lacy  which  feems  to  have  mifled  thofe  gentlemen. 

Before  the  difcovery  of  the  Spaniih  Weft  In- 
dies, ten  per  cent,  feems  to  have  been  the  com* 
mon  rate  of  intereft  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe.  It  has  iince  that  time  in  different  coun- 
tries funk  to  fix,  five,  four,  and  three  per  cent. 
Let  us  fuppofe  that  in  every  particular  country 
the  value  oi*  filver  has  funk  precifely  in  the  fame 
proportion  as  the  rate  of  intereft }  and  that  in 
thofe  countries,  for  example,  where  intereft  has 
been  reduced  from  ten  to  five  per  cent.,  the  fame 
quantity  of  filver  can  now  purchafe  juft  half  the 
quantity  of  goods  which  it  could  have  purc)iafed 
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BOOK  before. ,  This  fuppofition  will  not,  I  believe, 
^^^^  found  any-where  agreeable  to  the  truth,  but  it  iej 
the  moft  favourable  to  the  opinion  which  we  are 
gQing  to  examine ;  and  even  upon  this  fuppofir 
tion  it  is  utterly  impoffible  that  the  lowering  of 
the  value  of  filver  could  have  the  flnalleft  ten- 
dency to  lower  the  rate  of  intereft.  If  a  hundred 
pounds  are  in  thofe  countries  now  of  no  mor^ 
value  than  fifly  pounds  were  then,  ten  pcmnd^ 
muft  now  be  of  no  more  value  than  five  pounds 
were  then.  Whatever  were  the  caufes  which 
lowered  the  value  of  the  capital,  the  fame  muft 
neceffarily  have  lowered  that  of  the  intereft,  and 
exactly  in  the  fame  proportion.  The  proportion 
between  the  value  of  the  capital  and  that  of  th^ 
intereft,  muft  have  remained  the  fame,  though 
the  rate  had  never  been  altered.  By  altering  the 
rate,  on  the  contrary,  the  proportion  betweeii 
thofe  two  values  is  neceffarily  altered.  If  ^  hun- 
dred pounds  now  are  worth  no  more  than  ftfty 
were  then,  five  pounds  now  can  be  worth  no  more 
than  two  pounds  ten  fhillings  were  then.  By  rcr 
ducing  the  rate  of  intereft,  therefore,  from  ten  td 
five  per  cent.,  we  give  for  the  ufe  of  a  capital, 
which  is  fupppfed  to  be  equal  to  one-half  of  its 
former  value,  an  intereft  which  is  equal  to  one- 
fourth  only  of  the  value  of  the  former  intereft. 
Any  increaie  in  the  quantity  of  filver,  whild 
that  of  the -commodities  circulated  by  means  of 
it  remained  the  fame,  could  have  no  oth^  effeGt 
than  to  diminiih  the  value  of  that  metal.  The 
nominal  value  of  all  forts  of  goods  would  be 
greater,  but  their  real  value  would  be  precifely 

the 
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die  fame  as  before.  They  would  be  exchanged  c  H  A  f. 
for  a  greater  number  of  pieces  of  filver ;  but  the  ,  J^* 
quantity  of  labour  which  they  could  command, 
the  number  of  people  whom  they  could  maintain 
and  en^ploy,  would  be  precifely  the  fame.  The 
capital  of  the  country  would  be  the  fame,  though 
a  greater  number  of  pieces  might  be  requifite  for 
conve3dng  any  equal  portion  of  it  from  one  hand 
f o  another.  The  deeds  of  affignment,  like  the 
pqnveyances  of  a  verbofe  attorney,  would  be  more 
cumberibme,  but  the  thing  affigned  would  be 
precifely  the  fame  as  before,  and  could  produce 
pnly  the  fame  effe^s.  The  funds  for  maintain** 
ing  productive  labour  being  the  fame,  the 
(lemaqd  for  it  would  be  the  fame.  Its  price  or 
wages,  therefore,  though  nominally  greater, 
would  really  be  the  fame.  They  would  be  paid 
in  a  greater  number  of  pieces  of  filver ;  but  they 
wbuld  purchafe  only  the  fame  quantity  of  goods. 
Tt^e  profits  of  flock  would  be  the  fame  both  no* 
minpUy  and  really.  The  wages  of  labour  are 
comnipniy  computed  by  the  quantity  of  filver 
which  is  paid  to  the  labourer.  When  that  is 
increafe49  therefore,  his  wages  appear  to  be  in- 
creafed,f hough  they  mayfometimes  be  no  greater 
than  before.  But  the  profits  of  flock  are  not 
computed  by  the  number  of  pieces  of  filver  with 
which  they  arepaid,  but  by  the  proportion  which  - 
thofe  pieces  bear  to  the  whole  capital  employed. 
Thu9  in  a  particular  country  five  fhillings  a  week 
are  iaid  to  be  the  common  wages  of  labour,  and 
ten  per  cent,  the  common  profits  of  flock.  But 
the  whole  capital  of  the  country  being  the  fame 

aaf 
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B  o  o  K  as  before,  the  competition  between  the  different 
j^  ,  capitals  of  individuals  into  which  it  was  divided 
would  likewife  be  the  fame«  They  would  all 
trade  with  the  fame 'advantages  and  difadvan- 
tages.  The  common  proportion  between  capital 
and  profit,  therefore,  would  be  the  fame,  and 
confequently  the  common  intereft  of  money ; 
what  can  commonly  be  given  for  the  ufe  of 
money  being  neceffarily  regulated  by  what  can 
commonly  be  made  by  the  ufe  of  it. 

Any  increafe  in  the  quantity  of  commodities 
annually  circulated  within  the  country,  while  that 
of  the  money  which  circulated  them  remained 
the  fame,  would,  on  the  contrary,  produce  many 
other  important  effects,  befides  that  of  raifing  the 
value  of  the  money.    The  capital  of  the  country, 
though  it  might  nominally  be  the  fame,  would 
really  be  augmented.     It  might  continue  to  be 
exprefled  by  the  fame  quantity  of  money,  but  it 
would  command  a  greater  quantity  of  labour* 
The  quantity  of  produ^ive  labour  which  it  could 
maintain  and  employ  would  be  increafed,  and 
confequently  the  demand  for  that  labour.    Its 
wages  would  naturally  rife  with  the  demand,  and 
yet  itiight  appear  to  fink.    They  might  be  paid 
with  a  finaller  quantity  of  money,  but  that  fmaller 
quantity  might  purcU  a  greater  quantity  of 
goods  than  a  greater  had  done  before.     The 
profits  of  ilock  would  be  diminilhed  both  really 
and  in  appearance*    The  whole  capital  of  the 
country  being  augmented,  the  competition  be- 
tween the  different  capitals  of  which  it  was  comr 
pofed,  would  naturaUy  be  augmented  along  with 
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it.  The  owners  of  thofe  particular  capitals  c  H  A  l. 
would  be  obliged  to  content  themielves  with  a  j^ 
finaller  proportion  of  the  produce  of  that  labour 
which  their  refpe6tive  capitals  employed.  The 
inter  eft  of  money,  keeping  pace  always  with  the 
profits  of  ftock,  might,  in  this  manner,  be  greatly 
diminifhed,  though  the  value  of  .money,  or  the 
quantity  of  goods  which  any  particular  fum  could 
purchafe,  was  greatly  augmented. 

In  ibme  countries  the  intereft  of  money  has 
been  prohibited  by  law.  But  as  fomething  can 
every-where  be  made  by  the  ufe  of  money,  fome- 
thing ought  every-where  to  be  paid  for  the  ufe 
of  it.  This  regiilatioD,  inftead  of  preventing, 
has  been  found  from  experience  to  increafe  the 
ievil  of  ufury ;  the  debtor  being  obliged  to  pay, 
not  only  for  the  ufe  of  the  money,  but  for  the 
rifle  which  his  creditor  runs  by  accepting  a  com- 
penfation  for  that  ufe.  He  is  obliged^  if  one  may 
fay  (6j  to  infure  his  creditor  from  the  penalties 
pf  ufury. 

In  countries  where  intereft  is  permitted,  the 

law,  in  order  to  prevent  the  extortion  of  ufury, 

generally  fixes  the  higheft  rate  which  can  be 

taken  without  incurring  a  penalty.     This  rate 

jDught  always  to  be  fomewhat  above  the  loweft 

market  price,  or  the  price  which  is  commonly 

paid  for  the  ufe  of  money  by  thofe  who  can  give 

the  moft  undoubted  fecurity.     If  this  legal  rate 

fliould  be  fixed  below  the  loweft  market  rate,  the 

effefts  of  this  fixation  muft  be  nearly  the  lame  as 

thofe  of  a  total  prohibition  of  intereft.    The  cr^. 

ditor  will  not  lend  his  money  for  lefs  than  the  ufe 
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»  o  o  E  of  it  is  wordi,  and  the  debtor  muft  pay  him  for 

^ ]  the  riik  which  he  runs  by  accepting  the  full  value 

of  that  ufe.     If  it  is  fixed  precifely  at  the  loweft 
market  price,  it  ruins  with  honeft  people,  who 
ref|)e£fc  the  laws  of  their  country,  the  credit  of  all 
thofe  who  cannot  give  the  very  bell  fecurity,  and 
obliges  them  to  have  recourfe  to  exorbitant 
uiiirers.    In  a  coimtry,  fuch  as  Great  Britain, 
where  money  is  Iwit  to  government  at  three  per 
cent,  and  to  private  people  upon  good  fecurity 
at  four,  and  four  and  a  half*,  the  prefent  legal 
rate,  five  per  cent.,  is  perhaps,  as  proper  as  any. 
The  legal  rate,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  though  it 
ought  to  be  ibmewhat  above,  ought'  not  to  be 
much  above  the  lowefl  market  rate.   If  the  legal 
rate  of  interefl  in  Great  Britain,  for  example,  was 
fixed  fo  high  as  eight  or  ten  per  cent,,  the 
greater  part  of  the  mcmey  which  was  to  be  lent, 
would  be  lent  to  prodigals  and  proje6lors,  who 
alone  would  be  willing  to  give  this  high  intereft. 
Sober  people,  who  will  give  for  the  ufe  of  money 
no  more  than  a  part^  of  what  they  are  likely  to 
make  by  the  ufe  of  it,  would  not  venture  into 
the  competition.     A  great  part  of  the  capital  of 
the  country  would  thus  be  kept  out  of  the  hands 
which  were  mofl  likely  to  make  a  profitable  and 
advantageous  ufe  of  it,  and  thrown  into  thofe 
which  were  mofl  likely  to  wafte  and  deflroy  it. 
Where  the  legal  rate  of  interefl:,  on  the  contrary, 
is  fixed  but  a  very  little  above  the  lowefl  market 
rate,  fober  people  are  univerfally  preferred,  as 
borrowers,  to  prodigals  and  proje6lors.     The 
perf<m  who  lends  xnoney  gets  nearly  as  mucli 

interefl 
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intereft  from  the  fonner  as  be  dares  to  take  from  char 
the  latter^  and  his  money  is  much  fitfer  in  the      ^^ 
hands  of  the  one  fet  of  people,  than  in  thofe  of 
the  other.     A  great  part  of  the  capital  of  the 
country  is  thus  thrown  into  the  hands  in  which 
it  is  mofl  likely  to  be  employed  with  advantage* 

No  law  can  reduce.the  common  rate  of  intereft 
below  the  loweft  ordinary  market  rate  at  the  time 
when  that  law  is  made.  Notwithilanding  the 
edi6t  of  1766,  by  which  the  French  king  at* 
tempted  to  reduce  the  rate  of  intereft  from  five 
to  four  per  cent.,  money  continued  to  be  lent  in 
France  at  five  per  cent.,  the  taw  being  evaded  in 
feveral  different  ways. 

The  ordinary  market  price  of  land,  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  depends  every-where  upon  the  ordi- 
nary market  rate  of  intereft.    The  perfon  who 
has  a  capital  from  ^Mch  he  wiihes  to  derive  a 
revenue^  without  taking  the  trouble  to  employ  it 
himfelf,  deliberates  wliether  he  ftiould  buy  land 
with  it,  or  lend  it  out  at  intereft.    The  fuperior 
fecurity  of  land,  together  with  fome  other  ad- 
vantages which  almoft  every-where  attend  upon 
thisfpecies  of  prc^rty,  will  generally  diipofe  him 
to  content  himfelf  with  a  fmaller  revenue  from 
land,  than  what  he  might  have  by  lending  out 
his  money  at  intereft.   Thefe  advantages  are  fu£- 
ficient  to  compenfate  a  certain  difference  of  r^ 
venue  ;  but  they  will  compenfate  a  certain  dif- 
ference only ;  and  if  the  rent  of  land  fbould  fall 
ihort  of  the  intereft  of  money  by  a  greater  difr 
ference,  nobody  would  buy  land,  which  would 
&on  reduce  its  ordinary  price.   On  the  contr|u*y^ 

if 
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B  o  o  K  ^  the  advantages  fhould  much  more  than  cbm-> 
n.  penfate  the  difference,  every  body  would  buy 
land,  which  again  would  foon  raife  its  ordinary 
|>rice.  When  intereft  was  at  ten  per  cent.,  land 
was  commonly  fold  for  ten  and  twelve  years  pur* 
chafe.  As  intereft  funk  to  fix,-  five,  and  four 
per  cent.,  the  price  of  land  rofe  to  twenty,  five 
and  twenty,  and  thirty  years  purchafe.  The 
market  rate  of  intereft  is  higher  in  France  than 
in  England;  and  the  common  price  of  land  is 
lower.  In  England  it  commonly  fells  at  thirty ; 
in  France  at  twenty  years  purchafe. 


CHAP.    V. 

Of  the  different  Employment  of  Capitals. 

CHAP.  npHOUGH  all  capitals  are  deflined  for  the 
^*  -*►  maintenance  of  produdtive  labour  only, 
yet  the  quantity  of  that  labour,  which  equal  ca- 
pitals are  capable  of  putting  into  motion,  varies 
extremely  according  to  the  diverfity  of  their  em- 
ployment ;  as  does  likewife  the  value  which  that 
employment  adds  to  the  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  the  country. 

A  capital  may  be  employed  in  four  difierent 
ways:  either,  firfl,  in  procuring  the  rude  produce 
annually  required  for  the  ufe  and  confumption 
of  the  fociety  j  or,  fecondly,  in  manufa6turing 
and  preparing  that  rude  produce  for  immediate 

ufe 
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ufe  and  confumption ;  or,  thirdly,  in  tranfporting  c  H  A  P 

either  the  rude  or  manufactured  produce  from  ^ ^^ 

the  places  where  they  abound  to  thofe  where 
they  are  wanted ;  or,  lailly,  in  dividing  particu* 
lar  portions  of  either  into  fuch  fmall  parcels  as 
fuit  the  occafional  demands  of  thofe  who  want 
them.  In  the  firft  way  are  employed  the  capitals 
of  all  thofe  who  undertake  the  improvement  or 
cultivation  of  lands,  mines,  or  fiflieries ;  in  the 
fecond,  thofe  of  all  mailer  manufactures ;  in  the 
third,  thole  of  all  wholefale  merchants ;  and  in 
the  fourth,  thofe  of  all  retailers.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  that  a  capital  Ihould '  be  employed 
in  any  way  which  may  not  be  clafled  under  fome 
one  or  other  of  thofe  four. 

Each  of  thofe  four  methods  of  employing  a 
capital  is  eflentially  neceiTary  either  to  the  exiil- 
ence  or  extenfion  of  the  other  three,  or  to  the 
general  conveniency  of  the  fociety. 

Unlefs  a  capital  was  employed  in  fumifhing 
Irade  produce  to  a  certain  degree  of  abundance, 
iieither  manufactures  nor  trade  of  any  kind  could 
exiil. 

Unlefs  a  capital  was  employed  in  manu- 
facturing that  part  of  the  rude  produce  which 
requires  a  good  deal  of  preparation  before  it  can 
be  fit  for  ufe  and  confumption,  it  either  would 
never  be  produced,  becaufe  there  could  be  no 
demand  for  it ;  or  if  it  was  produced  iponta- 
neoufly,  it  would  be  of  no  value  in  exchange, 
and  could  add  nothing  to  the  wealth  of  the 
fociety. 

Unkfi 
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"boo  K  Unlefi  a  capital  was  employed  in  tran^ojrU 
P^  ing,  either  the  rude  or  manu&6iured  produce^ 
from  the  places  where  it  abounds  to  thofe  whe;re 
it  is  wanted,  no  more  of  either  could  be  prpduc6<i|i 
than  was  neceffary  for  the  confumption  of  the 
neighbourhood.  The  cajpital  of  the  merchant 
exchanges  the  furplus  produce  of  one  place  for 
that  of  another,  and  thus  encourages  the  in* 
duftry  and  increafes  the  enjoyments  of  both* 

Unlefs  a  capital  was  employed  in  breaking 
and  dividing  certain  portions  either  of  the  mde 
or  manufactured  produce,  into  fuch  fmall  parcels 
as  fuit  the  occafional  demands  of  thofe  who  want 
them,  every  man  would  be  obliged  to  purcbafe 
a  greater  quantity  of  the  goods  he  wanted,  than 
his  immediate  occafions  required.  If  there  was 
no  fuch  trade  as  a  butcher,  for  example,  every 
man  would  be  obliged  to  purchafe  a  whole  ox  or 
a  whole  fheep  at  a  time.  This  would  generally 
be  inconvenient  to  the  rich^  and  much  more  £6 
to  the  poor.  If  a  poor  workman  was  obliged  to 
purchafe  a  month's  or  fix  months  provilions  at  a 
time,  a  great  part  of  the  ftock  which  he  employs- 
as  a  capital  in  the  inflruments  of  his  trade,,  or 
in  the  furniture  of  his  Ihop,  and  which  yields  him 
a  revenue,  he  would  be  forced  to  place  in  that 
part  of  his  ftock  which  is  referved  for  immediate 
confumption,  and  which  )delds  him  no  revenue* 
Nothing  can  be  more  convenient  for  fuch  a  per* 
fon  than  to  be  able  to  purchafe  hi^  fubfiftence 
from  day  to  day,  or  even  from  hour  to  hour,  as  he 
wants  it.  He  is  thereby  enabled  to  employ  aUnpft 
Ms  whole  ftock  as  a  capital.   He  is  thus  enabled 
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to  fiimiih  Work  to  ft  greater  tahie,  and  thepi^ofiC  c  H  A  R 
which  he  makes  by  it  in  thid  way^  much  more  ,  ^* 
than  compenfiites  die  additional  price  which  the 
profit  of  the  retailer  impofes  upon  the  goodsi 
The  prgUdices  of  fome  political  writers  againft 
fhopkeepers  and  tradeimen^  are  altogether  with* 
tmt  foundation*  So  far  is  it  from  being  nece& 
brfi  either  to  taX  them^  or  to  reftri6t  their  num« 
hers,  that  th^y  can  never  be  multiplied  fo  as  to 
hurt  the  public,  though  they  may  fo  as  to  hurt 
one  another*  The  quantity  of  grocery  goods, 
for  example,  which  can  be  fold  in  a  particular 
town,  is  limited  by  the  demand  of  that  town 
>nd  its  neighbourhood.  The  captal,  therefore^ 
which  can  be  employed  in  the  grocery  trade,  cam 
not  exceed  what  is  fufficient  to  pufchafe  that 
quanti^*  If  this  capital  is  divided  between  two 
different  grocers^  their  competition  will  tend  to 
make  both  of  th^^  fell  cheaper,  than  if  if  were 
in  the  hunds  of  one  only ;  and  if  it  were  divided 
among  twenty,  their  competition  would  be  jiift 
&  miich  the  greater,  and  the  ehance  of  theif 
combining  together,  in  order  to  raife  the  price^ 
juft  fd  much  the  lefs.  Their  competition  might 
perhaps  ruin  fome  of  themfelves}  but  to  take  cate 
of  this  Is  the  buiinefs  of  the  parties  concerned^ 
and  it  may  fefely  be  trufted  to  their  diicretiom 
It  can  never  bur^  either  the  confumer,  or  the 
producer  '^  on  the  contrary,  it  muft  tend  to  mak<$ 
the  retailers  both  fell  cheaper  and  buy  dearef| 
thaa  if  the  whole  trade  was  monopohzed  by  one 
cflp  two  perfons;  Some  of  them,  perhaps,  rttsf 
femetimes  deeo^  a  weak  c^uftomer,  to  buy  what 
•  vot^iii.  E  he 
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BOOK  he  has  ho  bccafion  for.    Th»  evil,  however,  id 

^ J  of  too  little  importance  to  deferve  the  public  at«^ 

tention,  nor  would  it  neceffarily  be  prevented  by 
reftri£thig  their  numbers*  It  is  not  the^  multi- 
tude of  ale-houfes,  to  give  the  moil  fuQiicious 
example,  that  occafions  a  general  diQ>ofitioA  to 
drunkenness  among,  the  common  people ;  but 
that  difpofition  arifing  from  other  caufes  necef^ 
farily  gives  employment  to  a  multitude  of  ale- 
houfes. 

The  perfons  whofe  capitals  are  employed  in 
any  of  thofe  four  ways  are  themfelves  productive 
labourers.  Their  labour,  when  properly  di* 
^6ted,  fixes  and  realizes  itfelf  in  the  fubje6i  oc 
vendible  commodity  upon  which  it  is  beftowed, 
and  generally  adds  to  its  price  the  value  at  leaft 
of  their  own  maintenance  and  confumption. 
The  profits  of  the  farmer,  of.  the  mfinufadturer, 
of  the  merchant,  and  retailer,  are  all  drawn  from 
the  price  of  the  goods  which  the  two  firft  pro- 
duce, and  the  two  lafi;  buy  and  fell.  Equal  ca-^ 
pitals,  however,  employed  in  each  of  thofe  fiaur 
different  ways,  will  immediately  put  into  motion 
very  different  quantities  of  produ6tive  labour,  and 
augment  too  in  very  different  proportions  the  va* 
lue  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour 
of  the  fociety  to  which  they  belong. 

The  capital  of  the  retailer  r^laces,  Jggether 
with  its  profits,  that  of  the  merchant  Qf  whom  he 
purchafes  goods,  and  thereby  enables  hizio^  to 
continue  his  bufinefs.  The  retails  him&if  .13 
the  only  produ6tive .  labourer  whom  it  arnme* 
diately  employs.     In  .bi^c  profits,,  c^otlfifts  t6t^ 
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whole  value  which  its  employment  adds  to.th^  chap. 
unnual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  .   y*_ 
fociety. 

The  capital  of  the  wholefale  merchant  replaces^ 
together  with  their  profits,  the  capitals  of.  the 
farmers  and  manufa£lurers  of  whom  he  purchafes 
the  rude  and  manufactured  produce  which  he 
deals  in,  and  thereby  enables  them  to*  continue 
their  relpeAive  trades.  It  is  by  this  fervice 
chiefly  tiiat  he  contributes  indireftly  to  fupport 
the  productive  labour  of  the  fociety,  arid  to  in« 
creafe  the  value  of  its  annual  produce.  His  ca* 
pita]  employs  too  the  lailors  and  carriers  who 
tran4>ort  his  goods  from  one  place  to  another, 
aiid  it  augments  the  price  of  thofe  goods  by  the 
value,  not  only  of  his  profits,  but  of  their  wageSi 
This  is  all  the  productive  labour  which  it  imme* 
diately  puts  into  motion,  and  all  the  value  which 
it  immediately  adds  to  the  annual  produce  Its 
operation  in  both  thefe  rel^&s  is  a  good  deal 
fuperior  to  that  of  the  capital  of  the  retailer. 

Ban  of  the  capital  of  the  mailer  manufacturer 
is  employed  as  a  fixed  capital  in  the  instruments 
of  his  trade,  and  replaces,  together  with  its  pro« 
fits,  that  of  ibme  other  artificer  of  whom  he  pur^ 
chafes  tliem.  Part  of  his  circulating  capital  is 
employed  in  purchafing  materials,  and  replaces, 
with  their  profits,  the  capitals  of  the  farmers  and 
miners  of  whom  he  piurchafes  them.  But  a  great 
part  of  it  is  always,  either  annu^y,  or  in  a  much 
fliorter  period,  diftributed  among  the  different 
workmen  whonl  he  employs.  It  augments  the 
l^aluei  of  thofe  materials  by  their  wages,  md  by 
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B  e  o  s  tfafir  maften  profit*  upon  the  wIioIq  ftcdc;  of 
^ ,  wages,  mateiialfii,  and  inftrumentp  of  trad«  em- 
ployed in  the  bufinels.  It  puts  immediately  into 
jnotioB,  therefore,  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
produSidve  labour,  and  add«  a  much  greater  value 
to  the  amiual  produce  of  the  land  fmd  labour  of 
the  ibciety,  than  an  equal  capital  iu  the  bands  of 
any  vholbiale  merehaotf 

Nq  equal  capital  puts  into  motion  a  greater 
quantity  of  produ^ve  labour  than  tbi^  of  the 
&rmer.  Not  only  his  labouring  fervants,  but 
his  labouring  cattle,  are  produ^ive  labourera. 
In  agriculture  too,  nature  labours  along  with  man; 
9Bd  though  her  labour  oofts  no  e^cpencos  its  pro- 
duce has  its  value,  aa  well  as  that  of  the  moft  ox« 
penfive  workmen*  'Die  moft  important  opera^ 
ticrns  of  agriculture  feem  intended^  not  fo  miidi 
to  increafe,  though  they  do  that  too,  as  to  direft 
the  fertility  of  nature  tow^ds  the  pvodu^cm  of 
the  plants  mdt  profitable  to  man»  Afieldovw^ 
groira  with  briars  md  brambles  may  fir equmtly 
yraduoe  as  great  a  qiMf^.  of  v^igetal^es  w  the 
heft  cultivated  vineyard  or  com  fi^d«  Planting 
and  tillage  frequeetily  regfulate  more  than  they 
aniqiate  the  active,  fertility  of  nature }  imd.  oftev 
aH  their  labour,  a  great  part  of  the  work  alway a 
ireadbaina  to  be  done  by  h^^r*  The  labourers  ami 
kbouring  cattle,  therefore^  employed  in  ^^ 
cukwe,  not  only  Qccafi/)9»  like  the  workmen  m 
maaufaAures^  ttie  rep^edu^ion  of  a  value  equal 
to  their  own  con&mptioQ»  or  to  the  ca^^  whi<^ 
empkys  them,  together  with  itsr owners  profits.; 
1|ut  of  at  n^ich  greatcar  value.    Ovw  and  aboiw 
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ragubiiy  occafion  the  reproduflion  of  the  rent  of , ]^ 

the  landlodl  Thi^  rent  may  be  coofidered  as 
the  produce  of  thofe  powers  of  n&tiire^  th«  tfe 
efwfaich  the  hundknrd  lends  to  the  farxaer«  It  is 
greater  or  finaUer  according  tothe  fuppoied  M* 
tent  of  thofe  powers  or.  in  other  words^  aceord< 
ing  to  the  fuppofed  natural  or  imprdV^  ii^rtiUfy 
of  the  land.  It  is  fbtf  work  of  iiature  which  re- 
fliains  after  de&a&iaag  dr  oompinfiiiuig  evdiy 
iMttg  wtich  can  be  regarded  as  1^  work  of  msdcu 
it  m  idiom  ie&  than  a  fourth,  and  freqtiently 
more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  prdduecf^  N<l 
e^ufl  quantity  of  produ^ve  labour  cfmplo^ed  in 
ttanufibfifcorea  can  ever  oecafion  Jo  great  a  repro* 
duaion.  In  them  nature  doei»  nothing  $  mski 
does  all  ^  and  the  rejHroduftion  muft  alway*>e  ii| 
proportkn  to  the  ftr^ngtb  of  th*  dgedts  that  «e* 
ai&om  iL  The  oipitill  employed  in  agriculture^ 
thtrtforiBy  not  only  puts  into  motionf  »  greMcf 
qoascity  of  prodnfthre  laboor  than  tUiy  iqati 
capital  OBpfeyed  in  marndk^wes,  but  ill  prc^ 
portion  too  to  the  quantity  of  produ^te  laiboi)r 
wUdi  it  eaBpio3rs,  it  adds  a  much  greater  ^lue 
to  the  anmnil  produce  of  the  knd  and  labtfur  of 
tb»countryy  to  the  real  weahh  aad  revenue  of  its 
iabdMtaats;  Of  aU  the  ways  in*  ^hieh  a  capital 
can  W  efl^>h^ed^  it  is  by  far  the  meft  advamu 
t^^ctoms  to  the  fbciety.* 

IChe  capiUds  emploj^ed  ia  the  agrit^ukdre  aad 
iirike  Tctail^  trade  ef  sfeiy  focietyy  nmft  Awitp 
lefide  infthn  tfanlt  fociety^  Their  empldymeilt  is 
tanfined  hIhsA  to  a  prectfe  fpot,  ta  the  fittfifi, 
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BOOK  and  to  the  Ihop  of  the  retailer.    They  m\ift  gc- 
^*_  ^  nerally  too,  though  there  are  fome  exceptions  to 
this,  belong  to  refident  members  of  the  fociety. 

The  capital  of  a  wholefale  merchant,  on  the 
contrary,  feems  to  have  no  fixed  or  nectary  re- 
fidence  any-where,  but  may  wander  about  from 
place  to  place^  according  as  it  can  either  buy 
cheistp  or^ell  dear.  • 

The  capital  of  the  manufiifturer  muft  no  doubt 
'  refide  where  the  manufacture  is  carried  on ;  but 
where  this  fliall  be  is  not  always  heceflarily  deter- 
mined. It  may  frequently  be  at  a  great  diftance 
both  from  the  place  where  the  materials  grow, 
and  from  that  where  the  complete  manufacture 
'  is  confumed.  Lyons  is  very  diilant  both  from 
the  places  which  afford  the  materials  of  its  ma- 
nufactures, and  from  thofe  which  confume  them. 
The  people  of  fafliion  in  Sicily  are  clothed  in 
<filks  made  in  other  countries,  from  the  mate- 
rials which  ^eir  own  produces.  Part  of  the 
wool  of  Spain  is  manufa:Ctured  in  Great  Britain, 
tmd  fome  part  of  that  cloth  is  afterwards  fent 
back  to  Spain. 

Whether  the  merchant  whofe  capital  exports 
the  fui][)lus  produce  of  any  fociety  be  a  native  or 
a  foreigner,  is  of  very  little  importance.  If  he  is 
a  foreigner,  the  number  of  their  productive  la? 
1>otirer8  is  neceflarily  lefs  than  if  he  had  been  a 
native  by  one  man  only ;  and  the  value  of  their 
annual  produce,  by  the  profits  of  that  one  man. 
The  failors  or  carriers  whom  he  employs  may  ftill 
belong  indifferently  either  to  his  coiinliy,  or  to 
their  country,  or  to  fome  third  country,  in  the 
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&1II6  manner  a9  if  he  had  been  a  native.  The  c  n  A  P.. 
cajtttal  of  a  foreigner  gives  a  value  to  their  fur*  ^^ 
plw  produce  equally  with  that  of  a  native,  by  ex* 
chao^ng  it  for  Ibmething  for  which  there  is  a 
demand  at  home.  It  as  effectually  replaces  the 
capital  of  the  perfon  who  produces  that  furplus, 
and  as  efie£tually  enables  him  to  continue  his 
bufinefs ;  the  fervice  by  which  the  capital  of  a 
wholefale  merchant  chiefly  contributes  tofupport 
the  productive  labour,  and  to  augment  the  value 
of  the  annual  produce  of  the  fociety  to  which  hi 
belongs.  i 

It  is  of  more  confequence  that  the  capital  of 
the  manufacturer  Ihould  refide  withia  the  coun^h 
try.  It  neceffarily  puts  into  motiou  a  greater 
quantity  of: productive  labour,  and  adds  a  greater 
value  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  the  fociety.  It  may,  however,  be  very 
ufeful  to  the  country,  though  it.  ihould  not  cefide 
witiiin  it.  The  capitals  of  the  Britiih  manu> 
fadurers  who  work  up  the  fl%£  and  hemp  annuv 
ally  imported  from  the  coaits  of  the  Baltic,  arjp 
furely  very  ufeful  to  the  countries  which  produce 
them.  Thofe  materials  are  a.  part  of  the  furplus 
produce  of  thofe  countries  VMch,  unlefs  it^^ 
annually  exchanged  £>r  fomething  whkh  h  in  de> 
mand  there,  would  be  of  no  .value,  and  wopld 
foaii  ceafe.to  be  produced.  .  The  merchatits  v^ 
export  it  replace  the  capitals  of  the.  people  .whj» 
produce  it,  and  thereby  encourage  tljiem  tojd^n^ 
tinue  the  production  j  aii4  the:  Brijtifb  mw^ufact 
turers  r^lace  the  capitals  of  thoKk  merchants^ :,  1 
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A  particular  country*  i^  tli9  fiime  siaoiitr 
as  a  partioular  perfon,  may  frequently  not  have 
capital  fufficient  both  to  improve  and  cultivate 
all  its  lauds,  to  manufafkire  and  prepare  their 
whole  rude  produce  for  immediate  ufe  and  oon* 
fumption,  and  to  tranfport  the  furplus  part  either 
ef  the  rude  or  manufa^ured  produce  to  thofe 
diftant  markets  where  it  can  be  exchanged  'Ex 
fomething  for  which  there  is  a  demand  at  home. 
The  inhabitants  of  many  different  parts  of  Great 
Britain  have  not  capital  fufficient  to  improve  and 
cultivate  all  their  lands.  The  wool  of  the  fouth« 
em  countiea  of  Scotland  is,  a  great  part  of  it, 
after  along  land  carriage  through  very  bad  roads, 
manufaAmred  in  Yorkfhire,  for  want  of  a  capital 
to  manu&£ture  it  at  home.  There  are  many 
little  manufaAuring  towns  in  Great  Britain,  of 
^hich  the  inhafaitantfi  have  not  capital  fufficient 
to  tran^rt  the  produce  of  their  own  indufiiy  to 
tbofe  diftant  majkets  where  there  is  demand  and 
eonfumptipn  for  it^  If  there  are  any  merchants 
amoing  them,  they  ajDe  prq)erly  only  the  agents 
•f  wealthier  merchants  wIm  refide  in  feme  of  the 
greiiter  commercial  cities. 

When  the  capital  ef  any  countiy  is  not  fuffi^ 
cient  for  all  thole  three  purpofes,  in  pr^^sortion 
as  a  greater  ihare  of  it  is  employe^^  in  agrieul^ 
ture,  the  greater  will  he  the  quantity  of  prot 
du6live^  hlbfmi  whieh  it  puts  into  motion  within 
the  country ;  aa  will  likewile  be  the  value  which 
its  esqfdoj^nent  adda  to  the  annual  produce  of 
the  land  and  labour  of  the  fociety«.  After  agri* 
culture^  the  capital  employed  in  manufactures 
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pats  into  motioii  the  greateft  qiuutily  of  pro*  char 
disftiv^  lid)Ottr»  and  adds  the  greateft  value  to  ^i 
tiie  annual  produce*     That  which  is  employed 
in  the  trade  of  exportation » has  the  leaft  e&&  of 
anj  of  the  three. 

The  country,  indeed^  which  has  not  capital 
fi^cient  for  all  thofe  three  purpofes,  has  not 
arrived  at  that  d^ree  of  opulence  for  which  it 
feems  naturally  deftined.  To  attempt,  howeva:, 
prematurely  and  with  an  infufficient  capital,  to 
do  all  the  three,  is  certainly  not  the  fhorteft  way 
for  a  feciety,  no  more  than  it  would  be  for  an 
individual,  to  acquire  a  fuffici^it  one.    The 
capital  of  all  the  individuals  of  a  nation,  has  its 
Smite  in  the  &me  manner  as  that  of  a  fingle  in-* 
di^dual,  and  is  capable  of  executing  only  cer« 
tain  purpo&s.    The  capital  of  aU  the  individuals 
d  a  natioii  is  increafed  in  the  fame  manner  as 
that  of  a  fingle  individual,  by  their  continually 
accumulating  and  adding  to  it  whatever  they  lave 
wt  of  their  revenue.    It  is  likely  to  increaie  the 
fafteft>  therefore,  when  it  is  employed  in  the  way 
that  aflfords  the  greateil  revenue  to  aU  the  inha* 
hitants  of  the  country,  as  they  wiU  thus  be  en« 
ahied  to  make  the  greateft  favings.     But  the 
revcanue  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  is 
necefiarily  in  proporticm  to  the  value  of  the  zn^ 
nual  produce  of  their  land  andlaboun 

It  has  been  the  principal  caufe  of  the  rapid 
imgfefi  of  auc  American  colonies  towaixla  wesdth 
and  greatne&^  that  almoft  their  whole  capitals 
have  hitherto  been  empl<K)red  in  agriculture. 
They  have  no  manu&ftures^  thofe  houiho|d  and 
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BOOK  coariet  manufkiStures  excepted  which  neceflafily 
^-,^  accompany  the  progre&  of  agriculture,  and 
which  are  the  woric  of  the  women  and  children 
in  every  private  family.  The  greater  part  both 
of  the  exportation  and  coailing  trade  of  Ame- 
rica, is  Carried  on  by  the  capitals  of  merchants 
who  refide  in  Great  Britain.  Even  the  (lores 
and  waxehoufes  from  which  goods  are  retailed  in 
fome  provinces,  particularly  in  Virginia  and  Ma- 
ryland, belong  many  of  them  to  merchants  who 
refide  in  the  mother  country,  and  afford  one  of 
the  few  inftances  of  the  retail  trade  of  a  ibciety 
being  carried  on  by  the  capitals  of  thofe  who  are 
not  refident  members  of  it.  Were  the  Ameriw 
cans,  either  by  combination  or  by  any  other  fort 
of  violence,  to  Hop  the  importation  of  Euro- 
pean manufa£lures,  and,  by  thus  giving  a  mo- 
nopoly to  fuch  of  their  own  countrymen  as  could 
manufacture  the  like  goods,  divert  any  confi- 
derable  part  of  their  capital  into  this  employ- 
ment, they  would  retard  inilead  of  accelerating 
the  further  increafe  in  the  value  of  their  annual 
produce,  and  would  obftruCt  inflead  of  promot- 
ing the  progrefs  of  their  country  towards  real 
wealth  and  greatnefs.  This  would  be'  ftill  more 
thd  cafe,  were  they  to  attempt,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, to  monopolize  to  themfelves  their  whole 
exportation  trade. 

The  courfe  of  human  profperity ,  indeed,  feems 
fcarce  ever  to  have  been  of  fo  long  continuance' 
as  to  enable  any  great  country  to  acquire  capital 
fufficient  for.  all  thofe  three  ptupofes;  unlefs, 
perhaps^  we  give  credit  to  the  wonderfiil  ac.^ 
-       . )  counts 
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counts  of  the  wealth  and  cultivation  of  China,  c  H  A  ?«. 

of  thofe  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  of  the  ancient  , ]^ 

ftate  of  Indoflan.  Even  thofe  three  countries, 
the  wealthiefl,  according  to  all  accounts,  t}iat 
ever  were  in  the  world,  are  chiefly  renowned  for 
their  fuperiority  in  agriculture  and  tnanufac* 
tures.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  been  emi- 
nent for  foreign  trade.  The  ancient  Egyptiansf; 
had  ^a  fuperilitious  antijpathy  to  the  fea;  a 
fuperftition  nearly  of  the  fame  kind  prevails 
^mong  the  Indians ;  and  the  Chinefe  have  never 
excelled  in  foreign  commerce.  The  greater  part 
of  the  furplus  produce  of  all  thofe  three  countries 
feems  to  have  been  always  exported  by  foreign- 
ers, who  gave  in  exchange  for  it  fomething  elfe 
for  which  they  found  a  demand  there,  frequently 
gold  and  filver. 

It  is  thus  that  the  fame  capital  will  in  anyl 
country  put  into  motion  a  greater  or  fmaller 
quantity  of  productive  labour,  and  add  a  greater 
or'  finaller  value  to  the  annual  produce  of  its 
land  and  labour,  according  to  the  different  pro. 
portions  in  which  it  is  employed  in  agriculture, 
manufadtiures,  and  wholefale  trade.  The  differ- 
ence  too  is  very  great,  according  to  the  different 
forts  of  wholefale  trade  in  which  any  part  of  it  is 
employed. 

All  wholefale  trade,  all  buying  in  order  to 
fell  again  by  wholefale,  may  be  reduced  to  three 
different  forts.  The  home  trade,  the  foreign 
trade  of  cotifiimption,  and  the  carrying  trade. 
The  home  trade  is  employed  in  purchafing  in  one 
part  of  the  fame  country,  and  felling  in  another^ 
; .  a  the 
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BOOK  the  produce  of  the  indoftry  of  that  countiy*  It 
P^  ,  comprehends  both  the  inlaild  and  the  coafting 
trade.  The  foreign  trade  of  confiimption  is  eou 
ployed  in  purchafing  foreign  goods  foor  home 
confiimption.  The  carrying  trade  is  onployed 
in  tranfa&ingthe  commerce  of  foreign  countries, 
or  in  carrying  the  furplus  produce  of  one  to 
another. 

The  capital  which  is  employed  in  pnrdiafiiig 
in  one  part  of  the  country  in  order  to  fell  in  aiti' 
other  the  produce  of  the  induftry  of  that  comitryy 
;  generally  replaces  by  every  fuch  operation  two 
diftind  capitals  that  had  both  been  emj^yed  m 
the  agriculture  or  manu&ffhires  of  that  country^ 
and  thereby  enables,  them  to  continue  that  em^ 
plo3nEnent.  When  it  fends  out  from  the  reiidence 
of  the  merchant  a  certain  value  of  commoditieff^ 
it  generally  brings  back  in  return  at  leafE  an  equal 
value  of  other  commodities^  A?hen  both  are  the 
produce  of  domeilic  induftry,  it  neceffarily  se* 
{daces  by  every  fuch  operation  two  diftinA  caj^ 
talsy  which  had  botib  been  em^doyed  in  fjoppoirt-* 
ing  prbdii6tive  labotnr,  and  thereby  enables  tbeoa 
to  continue  that  fupport«  ThecsqKtal  irhidhi 
lends  Scotch  manuia£kure»to  London,  and  brings 
back  Englifh  com  and  manufaflures  to  Edin^ 
burgh,  neceffarily  replaces,  by  every  fbch  ope* 
ration,  two  Britifli  capitab  which  had  both  been 
employed!  in  the  agriculture  or  maaxaSa^&mm  at 
Great  Brilainr 

The  capital'  employed  in  purchafing  &mga 
goadB  fbr  honeie-confumption,  wftra;  tUspuvelMGb 
id  made  with  theprovkuGe  of  domeftic  ndaftiTr, 

'.  replaces 
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replaces  too^  by  every  fuch  operation,  two  dif*  chap. 

tioft  capitals :  but  one  of  them  only  is  employed  , ^L 

in  fupporting  domeftic  induflry.  The  capital 
which  fends  Britifh  goods  to  Portugal,  and 
briDgs  back  Portuguefe  goods  to  Great  Britain^ 
replaces  by  every  fuch  operation  only  oiie  Britifli 
capitaL  The  other  is  a  Portuguefe  one.  Though 
the  returns,  therefore,  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
confiunption  fhould  be  as  quick  as  thofe  of  the 
home-trade,  the  capital  employed  in  it  will  give 
but  one-half  the  encouragement  to  the  induftry 
or  produ&ive  labour  of  the  country. 

But  the  returns  of  the  foreign  trade  of  con- 
jTumption  are  very  feldom  fo  quick  as  thofe  of  the 
home-trade.  The  returns  of  the  home-trade 
generally  come  in  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  ibmettmes  three  or  four  times  in  the  year* 
The  returns  of  the  foreign  trade  of  confumption 
foldi»m  come  in  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
fbmetimea  not*  till  after  two  or  three  years.  A 
cspital,  therefore,  employed  in  the  home-trade 
will  fometimes  make  twelve  (derations,  or  be 
iSsntout  and  returned  twelve  times,  before  a  car 
fiUX  en^loyed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  confump* 
tkm  has  made  one.  If  the  capitals  are  equid, 
li^fgtfose^  the  one  will  give  four  and  twenty 
times  more  encouragement  and  fupport  tP  the 
indoftvy  d  the  country  than  the  other. 

The  foreign  goods  for  home^confumption  may 
fixaetiriiesbe  purcfaafec^^  not  with  the  produce  of 
domeftic  induitry,  but  with  fome  other  foreign 
goods*  The^  laft,  however,  muft.  have  been 
l^tdbiaiSbd  .^thec  immediately  with  the  produce 
,        •   "  of 
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B  o  o  K  of  domeftic   induftry,  or 'with  ibmething   elfe 
^'*       that  had  been  purchafed  with  it ;  for,  the  cafe  of 
war  and  conqueft  excepted,  foreigh  goods  can 
never  be  acquired,  but  in  exchange  for  fome- 
thingthat  had  been  produced  at  home  either 
immediately,  or  after  two  or  more  dijfferent  ex- 
changes.     The  efFe6ls,  therefore,  of  a  capital 
employed  in  fuch  a  round-ab  out  foreign  trade  of 
confumption j  are,  in  every  refpefit,  the  fame  as 
thofe  of  one  employed  in  the  moll  dire6l  trade  of 
the  fame  kind,  except  that  the  final  returns  are 
likely  .to  beftill  more  diflant,  as  they  muft  de» 
pend  upon  the  returns  of  two  or  three  diftindl 
foreign  trades.     If  the  flax  and  hemp  of  Riga  are 
purchafed  with-  the  tobacco  of  Virginia,  which 
had  been  purchafed  with  Britifli  manufaftures, 
the  merchant  mull,  wait  for  the  returns  of  two 
dillin£l  foreign  trades  before  he  can  employ  the 
fame  capital  in  repurchafing  a  like  quantity  of 
Britifli  manufa6lures.      If  the  tobacco  of  Vir gi- 
nia  had  been  purchafed,  not  with  Britifli  manu- 
fa6lures,  but  with  the  fugar  and  rum  of  Jamaica 
which  had  been  purchafed  with   thofe  manu* 
failures,  he  muft  wait  for  the  returns  of  three^ 
If  thofe  two  or  three  difl^infl;  foreign  trades  fhould 
happen  to  be  carried  on  by  two  or  three  dil^tiA 
merchants,  of  whom  the  fecond  buys  the  good» 
imported  by  the  firll,  and  the  third  buys  thole 
hnported  by  the  fecond,  in  order  to  export  them 
again,  each  merchant  ii:deed  will  in  this  cafe 
receive   the  returns  of  his  own   capital  niore 
quickly ;  but  the  final  returns  of  the  whole  capi- 
tal employed  in  the  trade  will  be  jirfl  a9  ftow  as^ 

ever. 


^ver.    Whether  the  whole  capital  employed  in  chap. 
fuch  a  round-about  trade  belong  io  one  merchant 
or  to  tliree,  can  make  no  difference  with  regard 
to  the  country,  though  it  may  with  regard  to  the 
particular  merchants.     Three  times  a  greater 
capital  mull  in  both  cafes  be  employed,  in  order 
to  exchange  a  certain  value  of  Britifh  manufac- 
tures for  a  certain  quantity  of  flax  and  hemp, 
than  would  have  been  necefTary,  had  the  manu- 
fa&ures  and  the  flax  and  hemp  been  dire6Uy  ex- 
changed fcHr  one  another.     The  whole  capital 
employed,   therefore,   in   fuch    a  round-^about 
foreign  trade  of  confumption,  will  generally  give 
leils  encouragement  and  fupport  to  the  produc- 
tive labour  of  the  country,  than  an  equal  capital 
employed  in  a  more  direft  trade  of  the  fame 
kind. 

Whatever  be  the  foreign  commodity  with 
which  the  foreign  goods  for  home-confumption 
arepurchafed,  it  can  occafion  no  eflential  di£Per- 
ence  either  in  tlie  nature  of  the  trade,  or  in  the 
encouragement  and  fupport  which  it  can  give  to* 
the  productive  labour  of  the  country  from  which 
it  is  carried  on.  If  they  are  purchafed  with  the 
gold  of  Brazil,  for  example,  or  with  the  filver  of 
Peru,  this  gold  and  lilverv  ^^^  the  tobacco  of 
Virginia,  muft  have  been  purchafed  with  fome- 
thing  that  either  was  the  produce  of  the  induftry 
of  the  country,  or  that  had  been  purchafed  with 
fomething  elfe  that  was  fo.  So  far,  therefore, 
as  the  productive  labpur  of  the  country  is  con- 
cerned^ the  foreign  trade  of  confumption  which* 
is  carried  on  Jby  means  of  gold  and.  filver,  has  all 

the 
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BOOK  the  advantages  and  all  the  inconveniendes  of  any 

n.       other  equally  round-about  foreign  trade  of  con* 

fumption,  and  will  replace  juft  as  fail  or  juft  as 

flow  the  capital  which  is  immediately  employed 

in  fupporting  that  produ6tive  labour^     It  feems 

even  to  have  one   advantage  over  any  other 

equally  round-about  foreign  trade*     The  tranf- 

portation  of  thofe  metals  from  one  place  to  an- 

other,  on  account  of  their  fmaJI  bulk  and  great 

value,  is  lefs  expenfive  than  that  of  almoft  any 

other  foreign   goods  of  equal  value.      Their 

freight  is  much  lefs,  and  their  infurance  not 

greater ;  and  no  goods,  befides,  are  lefs  liable 

to  Aifier  by  the  carriage*     An  equal  quantity  of 

foreign  goods,  therefore,  may  frequently  be  pur- 

chafed  with  afinaller  quantity  of  the  produce  of 

domeftic  induftry,  by  the  intervention  of  gold 

and  filver,  than  by  that  of  any  other  foreign 

goods.    The  demand  of  the  country  may  fre** 

qu6ntly,  in  this  manner,  be  fupplied  more  com** 

pletely  and  at  a  fmaller  expence  than^  in  any 

Qther.     Whether,  by  the  continual  exportation 

of  thoib  ]:^etals,  a  trade  of*  this  kind  is  likely  to 

impoveriih  the  country  from  which  it  is  carried 

on,  in  any  other  way,  I  ihall  have  occafion  to 

examine  at  great  length  hereafter. 

That  part  of  the  capital  of  any  country  which 
is  employed  in  the  carrying  trade,  is  altogethei* 
withdrawn  from  fupporting  the  produ6fcive  la- 
bour of  that  particular  c(iuntry,  to  fupport  that 
of  fome  foreign  countries.  Though  it  may  re* 
plaoe  by  every  operation  two  diflindl  capitals^ 
yet  neither  of  them  belongs  to  that  particular 

4  country* 
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eountiy.    The  capital  of  the  Dutch  merchant,  c  n  A  P. 

which  carries  the  com  of  Poland  to  Portugal,  ^ ^ 

and  brings  back  the  fruits  and  wines  of  Portugal 
to  Poland,  replaces  by  every  fuch  operation  two 
capitals,  neither  of  which  had  been  employed  in 
fupporting  the  productive  labour  of  Holland; 
bat  one  of  them  in  fhpporting  that  of  Poland, 
and  the  other  that  of  Portugal.  The  profits 
only  return  regularly  to  Holland,  and  conftitute 
the  whole  addition  which  this  trade  neceffarily 
makes  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  la* 
hour  of  that  country.  Wben,  indeed,  the  car- 
lying  trade  of  any  particular  country  is  carried 
on  with  the  ihips  and  failors  of  that  country,  that 
part  of  the  capital  employed  in  it  which  pay^  the 
freight,  is  diilributed  among,  and  puts  into  mo- 
tion, a  certain  number  of  produdtive  labourers  of 
that  country.  Almoft  all  nations  that  have  had 
any  confiderable  fliare  of  the  carr3ring  trade  have, 
in  fa6l,  carried  it  on  in  this  manner.  The  trade 
itfelf  has  probably  derived  its  name  from  it,  the 
people  of  fuch  countries  being  the  carriers  to 
other  countries.  It  does  hot,  however,  feem 
eflential  to  the  nature  of  the  trade  that  it  ftiould 
be  fo.  A  Dutch  merchant  may,  for  example, 
employ  his  capita  in  tranfa^ling  the  commerce 
of  Poland  and  Portugal,  by  carrying  part  of  the 
furplus  produce  of  the  one  to  the  other,  not  in 
Dutch^  but  in  "Britifti  bottoms.  It  may  be  pre- 
fumed,  that  he  a6lually  does  fo  upon  fome  parti-' 
cular  ocCaiions.  It  is  upon  this  account, however, 
that  the  carrying  trade  has  been  fuppofed  pecui 
liarly  advantageous  to'  fuch  a  country  as  Great 
.  VOL.  III.  F  Britain, 
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BOOK  Britain,  of  which  the  defence  and  fecurity  de- 

^ ^  pend  upon  the  number  of  its  failors  and  Ihipping. 

But  the  fame  capital  may  employ  as  many  failors 
and  Ihipping,  either  in  the  foreign  trade  of  con- 
fumption,  or  even  in  the  home-trade,  when  car- 
ried on  by  coafting  veffels,  as  it  could  in  the 
carrying  trade.  The  number  of  failors  and 
Ihipping  which  any  particular  capital  can  em- 
ploy, does  not  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
trade,  but  partly  upon  the  bulk  of  the  goods  in 
proportion  to  their  value,  and  partly  upon  the 
diftance  of  the  ports  between  which  they  are  to 
be  carried  ;  chiefly  upon  the  former  of  thofe  two^ 
circumftances.  The  coal-trade  from  Newcaftle 
to  London,  for  example,  employs  more  Ihipping 
than  all  the  carrying  trade  of  England,  though 
the  ports  are  at  no  great  diftance*  To  f^rce, 
therefore,  by  extraordinary  encouragements,  a 
larger  Ihare  of  the  capital  of  any  country  into 
the  carrying  trade,  than  what  would  naturally 
go  to  it,  win  not  always  neceffarUy  increafe  the 
Ihipping  of  that  country. 

The  capital,  therefore,  employed  in  the  home- 
trade  of  any  country  will  generally  give  encou- 
ragement and  fupport  to  a  greater  quantity  of 
produiSlive  labour  in  that  country,  and  increafe 
the  value  of  its  annual  produce  more  than  an 
equal  capital  employed  in  the  foreign  ti'ade  of 
confumption  :  and  the  capital  employed  in  this 
latter  trade  has  in  both  thefe  reQ>e£ts  a  ftill 
greater  advantage  over  an  equal  capital  em^ 
ployed  in  the  carrying  trade.  The  riches,  and  fo 
far  as  power  depends  upon  riches,  the  power  of 

every 
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every  country,  muft  always  be  in  proportion  to  C  h  a  p, 
the  value  of  its  annual  produce,  the  fund  from  ^• 
which  all  taxes  muft  ultimately  be  paid.  But 
the  great  objedl  of  the  political  oeconomy  of 
every  country,  is  to  increafe  the  riches  and  power 
of  that  country.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  give  no 
preference  nor  fuperior  encouragement  to  the 
foreign  trade  of  ..confumption  above  the  home- 
trade,  nor  to  the  carrying  trade  above  either  of 
the  other  two.  It  ought  neither  to  force  nor  to 
allure  into  either  of  thofe  two  channels,  a  greater 
fliare  of  the  capital  ff  the  country  than  what 
would  naturally  flow  into  them  of  its  own  accord. 

Each  of  thofe  different  branches  of  trade, 
however,  is  not  only  advantageous,  but  necef- 
fary  and  unavoidable,  when  the  courfe  of  things, 
without  any  conftraint  or  violence,  naturally  in* 
troduces  it. 

When  the  produce  of  any  particular  branch 
of  induilry  exceeds  what  the  demand  of  the 
country  requires,  the  furplus  muft  be  fent  abroad, 
and  exchanged  for  fomething  for  which  there  is 
a  demand  at  home.  Without  fuch  exportation^ 
a  part  of  the  produdlive  labour  of  the  country 
muft  ceafe,  and  the  value  of  its  annual  produce 
diminilh.  llxe  land  and  labour  of  Great  Bii* 
tain  produce  generally  more  corn,  woollens, 
and  hard  ware,  than  the  demand  of  the  hom&- 
market  requiresb  The  furplus  part  of  them, 
therefore,  muft  be  fent  abroad,  and  exchanged 
for  ft>mething  for  which  tliere  i|^a  demand  at 
home.  It  is  only  by  means  of  fulSh  exportation^ 
that  Urn  furplus  can.  acquire  a  value  fufficient  to 

p  2  com^ 
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^ J  ing  it.    The  neighbouiiiood  of  the  fea  owtft,  Md 

the  banks  of  all  iia;vigable  lavers^  are  advaa*^ 
tagecms  fituatkHM  for  induftry,  only  becatife  they* 
facibtalte  tke  exportation  and  exchange  of  fuck 
finrphis  produce  for  fomedinig  elle  which  is  raoi^ 
in  demaoid  there. 

When  the  fbreign  goods  which  are  th«s  pur- 
idiafisd  with  tihe  furplus  produce  of  doneftic  cfi^ 
okrftry  exceed  ibe  demand  of  the  home-market, 
live  fierplos  part  of  them  miift  be  fent  ^nwd 
^agam,  and  exchanged  fer  fometMng  more  in 
ilemaDd  at  home.  Aboiart  niBety^ix  thouland 
hogfiieads  of  tobacco  are  mmually  purchafed  in 
Virginia  »nd  Maryland,  with  a  part  of  the  fiir- 
fihis  prodoce  of  Britifh  indufhy .  But  tim  de- 
mand of  Great  Britain  does  not  require,  per« 
haps,  more  than  fourteen  thouiand.  Sf  tiie 
remaining  eighty-two  thouiand,  thn efore,  could 
fHist  be  ibnt  aharoad  and  exchanged  for  fomeHSkin^ 
wove  in  demand  at  ;bome,  the  importation  >of 
them  muft  ceafe  immediately,  and  with  k  l;he 
prodoiftive -Iflflboar  4j£  all  thoie  inhabitaiifta  df 
Great  Britain,  wiio  are  at  prefent  employed  in 
fnrepaoing  the  goods  with  which  tbefe  ei^ty4iW9 
42ioufimd  hcgfiieaAs  ai^  annually  piffobafed. 
3Ih€tfe  goods,  whicAi  we  part  of  the  produce  of 
the  land  ^and  lab^ttr  k£  Gh?eat  Bntein,  having  no 
inscfcet  ^t  home,  and  ^ing  deprived  ef  that 
adxich  theyjhad  ^ibniad,  tm:dlt  ceafe  to  be  proi* 
Ihiced.  The^oft  round^abbat  foreign  trade  df 
jam6imfflacmy  liherefbre,  may,  iBpon  tome  ^loca-- 
fions,  3>e4»  oeceiiary  for  fuj^Kirtkig  4be  ptotec- 

tive 
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tiee  labour  of  the  country,  and  the  Value  of  ita  c  u  A  P». 

amual  produce^  as  the  moil  dixefL  ^ ^ 

When  the  capital  dock  of  imy  oouiatry  i^  in«^ 
creafed  to  iuch  a  degree^  that  it  cannot  be  all 
employed  in  fupplying  the  confumption,  and 
fupporting  the  pr odu3;ive  labour  of  that  partis 
cular  country^  tJie  furplus  part  of  it  naturally 
di%Qrge$  itfelf  into  the  carrying  trade^  and  is 
employed  in  performing  the  fame  offices  to  othei; 
countxies.  The  carrying  trade  is  the  natural 
elTeSt  and  fymptom  of  great;  national  wealth ;  bmt 
it  does  not  ieem  to  be  the  natural  caufe  of  it^ 
Thofe  flatefmen  who  have  been  di%ofed  to  fa^ 
vour  it  with  particular  eacouragements,  feem  to 
have  miftaken  the  efie&  and  fymptom  for  the 
caufe.  Holland,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
the  land  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  by 
^  tiiie  ricfaefl  country  in  Europe,  has,  accord-^ 
in^y^  the  greatefl  fhare  of  the  carrying  trade  of 
Europe,  England,  perhaps  the  fecond  ricbeit 
country  of  Europe,  is  likewife  fuppofed  to  have 
a  confiderable  Ihare  of  it ;  though  what  com- 
monly pafles  for  the  carrying  trade  of  Englaudi 
will  frequently,  perhaps,  be  found  to  be  no  more 
t^an  a  round-about  foreign  trade  of  confump« 
tion.  $uch  are,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  trader 
which  carry  the  goods  of  the  Eait  and  Weft  lu'* 
dies,  ^d  of  America,  to  different  European 
loarkets.  Thofe  goods  are  generally  pwchafed 
either  immediately  with  the  produce  of  Britiih 
ipduftry,  or  with  fomething  elfe  which  bad  beea 
purchaf^  ^tb  that  produce,  and  the  final.  re«i 
turns  of  tltf^e  trades  are  generally  uf<»d  or  con-.^ 

F  3  fumed 
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BOOK  fumed  in  Great  Britain.  The  trade  which  is 
°*  .  carried  on  in  Britifli  bottoms  between  the  dif- 
fbrent  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  fome  trade 
of  the  lame  kind  carried  on  by  Britifh  merchants 
between  the  different  ports  of  India,  make,  per. 
haps,  the  principal  branches  of  what  is  properly 
the  carrying  trade  of  Great  Britain. 

.  The  extent  of  the  home-trade  and  of  the  ca- 
pital which  can  be  employed  in  it,  is  neceffarily 
limited  by  the  value  of  the  furplus  produce  of  all 
thofe  diftant  places  within  the  country  which 
have  occafion  to  exchange  their  refpe6live  pro- 
du6tions  with  one  another.  That  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  confumption,  by  the  value  of  the  fur- 
plus  produce  of  the  whole  country  and  of  what 
can  be  purchafed  with  it.  That  of  the  carrying 
trade,  by  the  value  of  the  lurplus  produce  of  all 
the  different  countries  in  the  world.  Its  poffible 
extent,  therefore,  is  in  a  manner  infinite  in  com- 
parifon  of  that  of  the  other  two,  and  is  capable 
of  abforbing  the  greatefl  capitals.  - 

The  confideration  of  his  own  private  profit,  is 
the  fole  motive  which  determines  the  owner  of 
any  capital  to  employ  it  either  in  agriculture,  in 
manufaftures,  or  in  fome  particular  branch  of 
the  wholefale  or  retail  trade.  The  different 
quantities  of  produ6live  labour  which  it  may  put 
into  motion,  and  the  different  values  which  it 
may  add  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  the  fociety,  according  as  it  is  employed 
in  one  or  other  of  thofe  different  ways,  never 
enter  into  his  thoughts.  In  countries,  there- 
fore, where  agriculture  is  the  mofl  profitable  of 

all 
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all  employments,  and  farming  and  improving  the  chap, 
moft  dire6l  roads  to  a  fplendid  fortune,  the  ca- 
pitals  of  individuals  will  naturally  be  employed 
in  the  manner  moft  advantageous  to  the  whole 
fociety.    The  profits  of  agriculture,  however, 
feem  to  have  no  fuperiority  over  thofe  of  other 
employments  in  any  part  of  Europe.    Projedlors, 
indeed,  in  every  corner  of  it,  have  within  thefe 
few  years  amufed  the  public  with  moft  magnifi- 
cent accounts  of  the  profits  to  be  made  by  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  land.     Without 
entering  into  any  particular  difcuflion  of  their 
calculations,  a  very  fimple  obfervation  may  fa- 
tisfy  us  that  the  refult  of  them  muft  be  falfe. 
We  fee  every  day  the  moft  fplendid  fortunes  that 
have  been  acquired  in  the  courfe  of  a  fingle  life 
by  trade  and  manufa6lures,  frequently  from  a 
very  fmall  capital,  fometimes  from  no  capital. 
A  fingle  inftance  of  fuch  a  fortune  acquired  by 
agriculture  in  the  fame  time,  and  from  fuch  a 
capital,  has  not,  perhaps,  occurred  in  Europe 
during  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century.     In  all 
the  great  countries  of  Europe,  however,  much 
good  land  ftill  remains  uncultivated,  and  the 
greater  part  of  what  is  cultivated,  is  far  from  be- 
ing improved  to  the  degree  of  which  it  is  ca- 
pable.    Agriculture,  therefore,  is  almoft  every- 
where capable  of  abforbing  a  much  greater  capi- 
tal than  has  ever  yet  been  employed  in  it.   Wliat 
circuinftances  in  the  policy  of  Europe  have  given 
the  trades  which  are  carried  on  in  towns  fo  great 
an  advantage  over  that  which  is  carried  on  in  the 

F  4  country, 
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B  O  a  K  country,  that  private  perfons  frequently  find  it 
^  more  for  tbeir  advantage  to  employ  their  capitals 
in  the  mofl  diftant  carrying  trades  of  Afia  and 
America,  than  in  the  improvement  and  cultiva* 
tion  of  the  moft  fertile  fields  in  their  own  neigh- 
bourhood, I  fliall  endeavour  to  explain  at  fuU 
length  in  the  two  following  books. 
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BOOK  III. 


I 

OF  THE    niFFERENT    PROGRESS    OF    OPOLENCE   IN 

DIFFERENT    NATIONS. 


CHAP.  L 

Of  the  natural  Progre/s  of  Opulence. 

THE  great  commerce  of  every  civilized  fo^  b  o  o  K 
ciety.  is  that  carried  on  between  the  inha-'      n^- 

CHAP 

bitants  of  the  town  and  thofe  of  the  country.  It  j; 
coniiils  in  the  exchange  of  rude  for  manufa6tured 
produce,  either  immediately,  or  by  the  intervene 
tion  of  money,  or  of  fome  fort  of  paper  which  re- 
prefents  money.  The  country  fupplies  the  town 
with  the  means  of  fubfiftence,  and  the  materials 
of  manufa6ture.  The  town  repays  this  fupply  by 
fending  back  a  part  of  the  manufa6t;ured  produce 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  town, 
in  which  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  reprp- 
dn€tion  of  fubftances,  may  very  properly  be  laicf 
to  gain  its  whole  wealth  and  fubfiflence  from  the 
country.  We  muft  not,  hov^ever,  upon  this  ac- 
count, imagine  that  the  gain  of  the  town  is  the 
lols  of  the  country.  The  gains  of  both  are 
mutual  and  reciprocal,  and  the  divifion  of 
labour  is  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cafes,  advanta- 
geous  to  all  the  different  perfons  employed 
in  the  various  occupations  into  which    it  is 

fubdi- 
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BOOK  fubdivided.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  pur* 
™'  chafe  of  the  town  a  greater  quantity  of  manufac- 
tured  goods,  with  the  produce  of  a  much  fmaller 
quantity  of  their  own  labour,  than  they  muft 
have  employed  had  they  attempted  to  prepare 
them  themfelves.  The  town  affords  a  market  for 
the  furphis  produce  of  the  country,  or  what  is 
over  and  above  the  maintenance  of  the  culti- 
vators, and  it  is  there  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  exchange  it  for  fomething  elfe  which  is 
in  demand  among  them.  The  greater  the  number 
and  revenue  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  the 
more  extenfive  is  the  market  which  it  affords  to 
thofeofthe  country;  and  the  more  extenfive 
that  market,  it  is  always  the  more  advantageous 
to  a  great  number.  The  corn  which  grows 
within  a  mile  of  the  town,  fells  there  for  the  fame 
price  with  that  which  comes  from  twenty  miles 
diff:ance.  But  the  price  of  the.  latter  muft  ge- 
nerally, not  only  pay  the  expence  of  raifing 
and  bringing  it  to  market,  but.  afford  too  the 
ordinary  profits  of  agriculture  to  the  farmer. 
The  proprietors  and  cultivators  of  the  country, 
therefore,  which  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town,  over  and  above  the  ordinary  profits  of 
agriculture,  gain,  in  the  price  of  what  they 
fell,  the  whole  value  of  the  carriage  of  the 
like  produce  that  is  brought  from  more  diftant 
parts,  and  they  fave,  befides,  the  whole  value 
of  this  carriage  in  the  price  of  what  they 
buy.  Compare  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  m 
the  neighbourhood  of  any  confiderable  town, 
with  that  of  thofe  which  lie  at  fome  diftance 

from 
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from  it,  and  you  will  eafily  fatisfy  yourfelf  how  chap. 
much  the  country  is  benefited  by  the  commerce  '• 
of  the  town.  Among  all  the  abfurd  {peculations 
that  have  been  propagated  concerning  the  ba* 
lance  of  trade,  it  has  never  been  pretended  that 
either  the  country  lofes  by  its  commerce  with 
the  town,  or  the  town  by  that  with  the  country 
which  maintains  it. 

As  fubfiftence  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  prior 
to  conveniency  and  luxury,  fo  the  induftry  which  , 
procures  the  former,  muft  neceflarily  be  prior  to 
that  which  minifters  to  the  latter.  The  cultiva-* 
tion  and  improvement  of  the  country,  there- 
fore, which  affords- fubfiftence,  muft,  neceffarily, 
be  prior  to  the  increafe  of  the  town,  which  fur- 
niihes  only  the  means  of  conveniency  and  luxury. 
It  is  the  furplus  produce  of  the  country  only,  or 
whkt  is  over  and  above  the  maintenance  of  the 
cultivators,  that  conftitutes  the  fubfiftence  of  the 
town,  which  can  therefore  increafe  only  with  the 
increafe  of  this  furplus  produce.  The  town, 
indeed,  may  not  always  derive  its  whole  fubfift- 
ence  from  the  country  in  its  neighbourhood,  or 
even  from  the  territory  to  which  it  belongs, 
but  from  very  diftant  countries ;  and  this, 
though  it  forms  no  exception  from  tlie  gene- 
ral rule,  has  occafioned  confiderable  variations 
in  the  progreis  of  opulence  in  different  ages  and 
nations. 

That  order  of  things  which  neceffity  impofes 
in  general,  though  not  in  every  particular  coun- 
try,*is,  in  every  particular  country,  promoted  by 
the  natural  inclinations  of  man.  If  *human  infti- 

^  tutions 
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BOOK  tutions  had  never  thwarted  thofe  natural  inclma).. 
^  tions,  the  towns  could  no  where  have  increafed 
beyond  what  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of 
the  territory  iti  which  they  were  fituated  could 
fupport ;  till  fuch  time  at  leall,  as  the  whole  of 
that  territory  was-  completely  cultivated  and  ini« 
proved.  Upon  equal,  or  nearly  equal  profits, 
moil  men  will  chufe  to  employ  their  capitals 
rather  in  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of 
land,  than  either  in  manufactures  or  in  foreign. 

« 

trade.  The  man'  who  employs  his  capital  in 
land,  has  it  more  under  his  view  and  command, 
and  his  fortune  is  much  lefs  liaji>le  to  acddeiits 
than  that  of  the  trader,  who  is  obliged  frequently 
to  commit  it,  not  only  to  the  winds  and  the 
waves,  but  to  the  more  uncertain  elements  of 
human  folly  and  injuftice,  by  giving  great  credits 
in  diilant  countries  to  men,  with  whofe  chara&er 
and  fituation  he  can  feldom  be  thoroughly  ac* 
quainted.  The  capital  of  the  landlord,  on  the 
contrary,  which  is  fixed  in  the  improvement  of 
his  land,  feems  to  be  as  well  fecured  as  thetiature 
of  human  affitirs  can  admit  of  The  beauty  ci 
the  country  befides,  the  pleaflires  of  a  country 
life,  the  tranquillity  of  ihind  which  it  promifiw, 
and  wherever  the  injuflice  of  human  laws  does 
not  difturb  it,  the  independency  which  it  really 
affords,  have  charms  that  more  or  lefs  attra61; 
every  body ;  and  as  to  cultivate  the  ground  was 
the  original  deftination  of  man^  fo  in  every  ft^g^ 
of  his  exiftence  he  feems  to  retain  a  predile&on 
for  this  primitive  employment* 

Without 
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Without  the  affiftance  of  fome  artificers,  in-  c  H  A  P. 
deed,  the  cuhivation  of  land  cannot  be  carried 
on,  but  vith  great  inconveniency  and  continual 
niterruption.  Smiths,  carpenters,  wheel-wrights, 
and  pkmgh-wrights,  mafons,  and  bricklayers, 
tanners,  ihoemakers,  and  taylors,  are  people 
whole  fervice  the  farmer  has  frequent  occafion 
for.  Such  artificers,  too.  Hand  occafionally  in 
need  of  the  affiftance  of  one  another;  and  as  their 
refidence  is  not,  like  that  of  the  farmer,  ne- 
cefiarily  tied  down  to  a  precife  Ipot,  they  natu- 
rally &tde  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  another, 
and  thus  form  a  fmall  town  or  village.  The 
butcher,  the  brewer,  and  the  baker,  foon  join 
tfaem,  together  with  many  other  artificers  and 
retailers,  necefiary  or  ufeful  for  fupplying  their 
oocafional  wants,  and  who  contribute  Hill  fur- 
ther  to  augment  the  town.  The  inhabitants  of 
tiie  town  and  thole  df  the  country  are  mutually 
the  fervants  of  one  another.  The  town  is  a  con- 
tinual  fair  or  market,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  couirtry  refert,  in  or^er  to  exchange  their 
x^e  for  manufaftured  produce.  It  is  this  com- 
nerce  which  fiipplies  the  i^habitants  of  the  town 
both  uridi  the  materials  of  their  woric,  and  the 
HieaiiB  of  their  fubfiilence.  The  quantity  of  the 
finiiiii^  irork  which  they  fell  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  neceflarily  regulates  the  'quan- 
tity of  the  Mirrterials  and  provifions  which  they 
tejr.  Neither  their  employment  nor  fubfiftence, 
thenefore,  can  a^ment,  but  in  proportion  to  the 
smgiftentation  of  the  demand  from  the  country 
Sar'fixniked  moxk  ^  and  tiiis  demand  <^n  augment 
L-     ^.i,  only 
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BOOK  only  in  proportion  to  the  extenfion  of  improve- 
ment and  cultivation.  Had  human  inftitutions, 
therefore,  never  diflurbed  the  natural  courfe  of 
things,  thfe  progreflive  wealth  and  increafe  of 
the  towns  would,  in  every  political  fociety,  be 
confequential,  and  in  proportion  to  the  improve- 
ment and  cultivation  of  the  territory  or  country. 
In  our  North  American  colonies,  where  un- 
cultivated land  is  still  to  be  had  upon  eafy  terms, 
no  manufa6l:urers  for  diflant  fale  have  ever  yet 
been  eftablifhed  in  any  of  their  towns.  When 
an  artificer  has  acquired  a  little  more  ftock  than 
is  neceffary  for  carrying  on  his  own  bufinefs  in 
fupplying  the  neighbouring  country,  he  does 
not,  in  North  America,  attempt  to  eflablifh 
with  it  a  manufacture  for  more  diftant  fale,  but 
employs  it  in  the  purchafe  and  improvement  of 
uncultivated  land.  From  artificer  he  becomes 
planter,  and  neither  the  large  wages  nor  the 
eafy  fubfillence  which  that  country  affords  to 
artificers,  can  bribe  him  rathor  to  work  for  other 
people  than  for  himfelf.  He  feels  that  an  ar- 
tificer is  the  fervant  of  his  cuilomers,  from 
whom  he  derives  his  fubfiftence ;  but  that  a 
planter  who  cultivates  his  own  land,  and  derives 
his  neceflary  fubfiftence  from  the  labour  of  his 
own  family,  is  really  a  mailer,  and  independent 
of  all  the  world. 

In  countries,  on  the  contrary,  where  there  is 
either  no  uncultivated  land,  or  none  that  can  be 
had  upon  eafy  terms,  every  artificer  who  has  ac-.^ 
quired  more  flock  than  he  can  employ  in  the  oo-: 
calional  jobs  of  the  neighbourhood,  endeavours  to 

prepare 
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prepare  work  for  more  diftant  fale.  The  finith  C  HA  p. 
erefts  fbme  fort  of  iron,  the  weaver  fome  fort  of 
linen  or  woollen  m^nufa6lory.  Thofe  different 
manufactures  come,  in  procefs  of  time,  to  be 
gradually  fubdivided,  and  thereby  improved  and 
refined  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  which  may 
eafily  be  conceived,  and  which  it  is  therefore 
unaeceflary  to  explain  any  further. 

In  feeking  for  employment  to  a  capital,  manu- 
fadlures  are,  upon  equal,  or  nearly  equal  profits, 
naturally  preferred  to  foreign  commerce,  for  the 
fame  reafon  that  agriculture  is  naturally  pre- 
ferred to  manufactures.     As  the  capital  of  the 
landlord  or  farmer  is  more  fecure  than  that  of  the 
manufacturer,  fo  the  capital  of  the  manufa3;urer 
being  at  all  tifnes  mor^  within  his  view  and  com- 
mand, is  more  fecure  than  that  of  the  foreign 
merchants  In  every  period,  indeed,  of  every  fo- 
ciety,  the  furplus  part  both  of  the  rude  and  ma- 
nufactured produce,  or  that  for  which  there  is 
no  demand  at  home,  muil  be  fent  abroad,  in  order 
to  be  exchanged  for  fomething  for  which  there 
is  fome  demand  at  home.     But  whether  the  ca- 
pital, which  carries  this  furplus  produce  abroad, 
be  a  foreign  or  a  domeflic  one,  is  of  very  little 
importance.     If  the  fociety  has  not  acquired 
fufficient  capital  both  to  cultivate  all  its  lands, 
and  to  manufacture,  in  the  completefl  manner, 
the  whole  of  its  rude  produce,  there  is  even  a 
confiderable  advantage  that  that  rude  produce 
Ihould  be  exported  by  a  foreign  capital,  in 
order  that  the  whole  ftock  of  the  fociety  may 
be  employed  in  more  ufeM  purpofes.    The 

wealth 
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BOOK  wealth  of  ancient  Egjrpt,  that  of  China  and  In- 
^^  doflan,  fuflSciently  demonftrate  that  a  nation  may 
attain  a  very  high  degree  of  opulence,  though 
the  greater  part  of  its  exportation  trade  be  car- 
ried on  by  foreigners.  The  progrefi  of  our  North 
American  and  Weft  Indian  colonies  would  have 
been  much  le&  rapid,  had  no  capital  but  what 
belonged  to  themfelves  been  employed  in  ex- 
porting their  furplus  produce.  . 

According  to  the  natural  courfe  of  things, 
therefore,  the  greater  part  crfthe  capital  of  every 
growing  fociety  is,  firft,  directed  to  agriculture, 
afterwards  to  manu&.6tures,  and  laft  of  all  to 
foreign  commerce.  This  order  of  things  is  fo 
very  natural,  that  in  every  fociety  tliat  had  any 
territory,  it  has  always,  I  believe,  been  in  fome 
degree,  obferved.  Some  of  their  lands  muft  have 
been  cultivated  before  any  confiderable  towns 
could  be  eftabliftied,  and  fome  fort  of  coarfe  in- 
duftry  of  the  manufafturing  kind  muft  have  been 
carried  on  in  thoiie  towns,  before  they  could 
wdl  think  of  employing  themfelves  in  foreign 
commerce. 

But  thcmgh  liiis  natural  order  of  things  muft 
have  taken  place  in  fome  degree  in  every  fuch  fo- 
ciety,  it  has,  in  aU  the  modern  ftate^  of  Europe, 
been,  in  many  reipefils,  entirely  inverted.  The 
foreign  commerce  of  fome  of  their  cities  has  in- 
troduced all  their  finer  manufa3:uTes,  or  fuch  as 
were  fit  for  difiiuit  (ale ;  and  manufa^ures  and 
foreign  commerce  together,  have  given  birth  to 
tlie  principal  imprwements  of  agriculture.  The 
inaxiners  and   cuftoms   which   the  nature   of 

4  their 
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tb^ori^algov^nmejit  i&troduced,  and  which  CHAP, 
remained  after  that  government  was  gfeatly ,    J* 
altered,  neceffi^ily  forced  tliem  m^  this  un* 
aatiu'al  and  retrosade  order. 


CHAP.    11. 

Of  ihe  Di/couragement  of  AgriCtUture  in  the 
imcient  State  qf  Europe  qfier  &te  Fallc^ihe 
•  itoman  Empire. 

WH]^  the  German  and  Scythian  natiothi  c  H  A  ]^. 
orer.ran  the  weftem  provinces  of  the  ^j 
Roman  empire,  the  coHtfufions  which  followed  fo 
great  a  revolution  lafted  for  fevaral  centuries. 
The  nq^e  and  Violence  which  the  barbarians  ex«i 
ereifedagamilthe  ancientinhabitmts^interrupted 
the  commerce  between  the  to¥m8  and  the  eoun.^ 
tiy.  The  towns  were  deferted,  and  the  country 
was  left  uncultivated,  and  the  weftem  provinces 
of  Europe,  which  had  enjoyed  a  confiderable  de- 
gree of  opulence  under  the  Roman  empire,  Xunk 
into  the  lowiaft  ftate  of  poverty  and  barbarifm. 
During  the  continuance  of  thofe  confufions,'the 
cfaieft  and  principal  leaders -of  thofe  nations,  ac- 
quired of  ufurped  to  themfelves  the  greater  part 
of  the  famds  of  thofe  countries.  A  great  partxrf 
them  was  uncultivated  \  but  no  part  of  them, 
whether  cultivated  or  uncultivated^  -was  left 
without  a  proprietor.  AU  of  *Aem  were  en* 
vol.  m.  G  grofled 
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^  %?  ^  S^^^^^9  and  the  greater  part  by  a  few  great  jwro- 
prietors. 

This  original  engrofling  of  uncultivated  lands^ 
though  a  great,  might  have  been  but  a  tranfitory 
evil.  They  might  foon  have  been  divided 
again,  and  broke  into  fmall  parcels  either  by 
fucceifion  or  by  alienation.  The  law  of  primo- 
geniture hindered  them  from  being  divided  by 
fucceffion :  the  introduftion  of  entails  prevented 
their  being  t)roke  into  fmsLll  parcels  by  alien* 
ation.  ♦ 

When  land,  like  moveables,  is  confidered  as 
the  means  only  of  fubfiftence  and  enjoyment, 
the  natural  law  of  fucceffion  divides  it,  like  them, 
among  all  the  children  of  the  family  ;  of  all  of 
whom  the  fubfiftence  and  enjoyment  may  be  fup- 
pofed  equally  dear  to  the  father.  This  natural 
law  of  fucceffion  accordingly  took  place  among 
the  Romans,  who  made  no  mor6  diftin^ii^n  be- 
tween elder  and  younger,  between  male  and  fe- 
male, in  the  inheritance  of  lands,  than  we  do  in 
the  diftribution  of  moveables.  But  when  land 
was  confidered  as  the  means,  not  of  fubfiftence 
merely,  but  of  power  and  protection,  it  was 
thought  better  that  it  fliould  defcend  undivided 
to  one.  In  thofe  diforderly  times,  every  great 
landlord  was  a  fort  of  petty  prince.  His  tenants 
were  his  fubje6ls.  He  was  their  judge,  and  in 
fome  refpedts  their  legiflator  in  peace,  and  their 
leader  in  war.  He  made  war  according  to  his 
own  difcretion,  frequentlyagainft  his  neighbours, 
and  fometimes  againft  his  fovereign..  The  fe-, 
curity  of  a  landed  eft  ate,  therefore,  the  protection 
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which  its  oivtier  could  afford  to  thofe  who  dwelt  c  H  A.?* 
on  it, .  dqpended  upon  ita  .greatnefs.  To  divide  ^  J^* 
it  was  to  ruin  it,  and  to  expofe  every  part  of  it  to 
be  opprefled  and  fwallowed  up  by  the  incurfions 
of  its,  neighbours.  The  law  of  primogeniture^ 
therefore,  came  to  take  place,  not  immediatdy, 
indeed,  but  in  procefs  of  time,  in^  the  fucceffion 
of  landed  eilates,  for  tlie  fame  reaibn  that  it  has 
generally  taken  place  in  that  of  monarchies, 
though  not  always  at  their  ,firft  inftitution.  Tliat 
the  power,  and  confequently  tlie  fecurity  of  the 
monarchy^  may  not  be  weakened  by  divifion,  it 
muft  deicend  entire  to  one  of  the  children.  To 
which  of  them  fi>  important  a  preference  fiiall  be 
given,  muft  be  determined  by  fome  general  rule, 
founded  not  upon  the  doubtful  diftinftioas  of 
perfonal  merit,  but  upon  fome  plain  and  evident 
difference  which  can  admit  of  no  difpute. 
Among  the  children  of  the  lame  family,  there 
can  be  no  indKputable  di&rence  but  that  of  ifex, 
and  that  of  age.  The  male  fex  is  uhiverfally 
preferred  to  the  female;  and  when  all  other 
things  are  equal,  the  elder  every«where  takes 
place  of  the  younger.  Hence  the  origin  of  the 
i%ht  of  primogeniture,  and  of  what  is  called 
lineal,  fuccefl^on. 

Laws  frequently  continue  in  force  long  after 
the  diicumftances, « which  firft  gave  oocaiion  to 
them,  and  which  could  alone  render  them  rear- 
fondle,  are  no  more.  In  the  prefent  ftate  of 
Europe,  the  proprietor  of  a  iingle  acre  of  land  is 
as  perfe&ly  fecure  of  his  {)oire0ion  m  the  proprie^ 
tor  of  a  hundred  ^ouiknd.  The  right  of  primoge- 
.     .  G  2  nitur^ 
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A  O  O  K  niture,  however,  ftitt  cdntimies  to  be  rt^e£Ead^ 
?"*  ,  and  as  of  all  inftitution&  it  is  the  fitteft  ta  fup^ 
port  the  pride  of  &imly  diftindliosis,  it  IB  ftOi 
iikdy  to  endure  %:  many  centuries.  In.  every 
flther  refpedt,  nothing,  cm  be  Bu>re  c^>iitra0y  to 
the  real  intereft  of  a  ntukieroui^  family^  tiiaa.  A 
i^^t  which,  in  order  to  enrich  qne,  b^gacs^  all 
the  refl;  of  the  children* 

Entails  are  the  natural  coi^fequences  of  the 
hsw  of  primogeniture.  They  vrexe  introdttced  t6 
pv6lerve  a  certain  lineal  fucceffion,  of  which  the 
law  of  primogeniturls.  firit  gaVe  the  idiea,  and  to 
liihder  any  part  of  the  original  eftate  &om  hmng 
carried  out  of  the  prdpo&d  line  ^dier  by^^fiv  or 
devife,  or  alienation ;  either  by  the  folly,  w  by 
the  misfortune  <£  any  of  itis  fixcceflive  omMesu 
They  were  altogether  unknown  to  the  Romana. 
Neither  their  fiibftitutions  nor  i^eicommified 
bear  any  refemblance  to  entails,  though  ibme 
French  lawyers  have  thought  proper  to  drefi  the 
modem  inilitution  in  the  language  and  garb-  e£ 
tho&  antient  ones* 

When  great  landed  eflatesw^ere  a  fort  of^in* 
cipalities,  entaiki  mt|^  not  be  iinreafimablew 
Like  wliat  arfe  called  ih^  fundameiital  la^m  of 
feme  monarchies,  they  might  frei^ueictly  hindei? 
tiie  fecurity  of  tfaoufandsfrotn  being  endangered 
by  the  caprice  or  extravagance  of  otie  mati,^^  But 
in  theprefent  ftateof  Europe,  when  fhudla^  well 
as  great  eilatea  derive  their  fec«ritjf  from  the^ 
laws  of  their  country,  noUiing  c^n  be  more  cotti:^ 
pletely  abfii^d.  They  are  founded  ttpoti  tshe^ 
moft  abfurd  of  all  fuppofitions,  the  ihppelltioi^ 
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that^veiyfiidceffive  gmeration  of  men  have  not  c  H  A  p» 
i!ia  ^util  right  to  the  earth,  and  to  all  that  it .  * 
pofleflfes; ;  \>nt  thftt  the  property  of  the  prefent 
Ifeneratioa  ihould  he  reftrained  and  regulated 
accor£^g  to  the  fapcy  of  thofe  who  died  perhaps 
fiye  ^iwidred  y6ars  ago.  Entails,  however,  are 
ftiU  tefyeA^  through  the  greater  part  of  £u; 
rope,  in  th(^  countries  partieulariy  in  whxci| 
Hoble  4>trth  i^  a  tiece^y  ^ualiflcaition  for  the 
eojoyiEaieiat  either  <^  civil  pt  military  honpunii 
Enta4b  ^e  thought  vneceflafy  &r  maintaining 
this  e^idufivie  priviii^e  of  the  nobility  to  the 
greal  vMmef^  and  honours  of  their  country  j  imd 
fbat  order  haying  ufarp^  one  ui^nil  advantage 
over  the  reft  of  their  fellow-citizens,  left  their 
poverty  ihould  render  it  ^diculous,  it  is  thought 
reaGmable  tlmt  they  ftiould  have  another.  The 
cofiMnon  liw  of  Englaad^  indeed,  is  &id  to  ahhor 
perpetuities,  and  thejy  are  accordingly  more  re^ 
fti^^d  latere  than  in  any  other  European  mo* 
Batchy ;  tho^gh  even  Englfind  is  not  qltogethei^ 
without  them.  In  Scotknd  more  than  one-fifth, 
pwiiarti  more  .than  cme-.third  part  of  the  whole 
Iand3  ofithe  c5ountry,  ar^e  at  pr^fen^t  fuppofed  to 
be  u!i(fer.ftri£l  gntail,  v 

Qrreat  tra^s  of  uncuMyated  land  were,  in 
this  manner,  tiot  only  engrofied  by  particular 
SimOies,  but^e  poiShiUty  of  .their  being  divided 
^^n  was  as  linuch  aspoifible  precluded  for  ever^ 
Itfddom  hap^n^,  howev^,  thiatagreat  pro- 
prietor is  %  grtet.improVer.  In  the  diforderly . 
times  which  gave  birth  to  thofe  barbarous  iafti% 
ti3tion8,.the  great  prq)rietor  wis  fiifiiciently  emt 
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BOOK  ployed  in  defending  his  own  territories,  or  in 
j^l  ,  extending  his  jurifdifilion  and  authority  oVef 
thofe  of  hid  neighbours.  He  had  no  leifure  to 
Attend  to  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
land.  When  the  eftablifliment  of  law  and  order 
a£^rded  him  this  leifure,  he  oftea  wanted  the 
inclination,  and  almoft  always  the  requifit^  abi- 
lities. If  the  expence  of  his  houfe  and  peribn 
either  equalled  or  exceeded  his  revenue,  as  it 
did  very  frequently,  he  had  no  ftock  to  employ  in 
this  manner.  If  he  was  an  cecondmift,  he  ge- 
nerally found  it  more  profitable  to  employ  his 
annual  iavings  in  new  purchafes,  than  in  the  im- 
provement of  his  old  eftate.  To  improve  land 
with  profit,  like  all  other  commercial  proj^s, 
requires  ah  exa€I:  attention  to  fmall  favings  and 
finall  gains,  of  which  a  man  born  to  a  grleat  for- 
tune, even  though  naturally  frugal,  i*  very  fel- 
dom  capable.  The  fituation  of  fuch  a  peribn 
fiatiirially  (Uipoles  him  to  attend  rather  to  orna- 
ment which  pleafes  his  fancy,  than  to  profit  for 
which  he  has  fo  little  occaflon.  The  elegance  of 
Hs  drefs,  of  his  equipage,  of  his  houfe,  and 
houfehold  furniture,  are  objefts  which  ftom  his 
infancy  he  has  been  accufl:omed  to  have  Ibme 
anxiety  about.  The  turn  of  mind  which  this 
habit  naturally  forms,  follows  him  when  he 
comes  to  think  of  the  improvement  of  land. 
He  embellifhes  peAaps  four  or  five  htindr^ 
acres  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  hoiiife,  at  ten 
times  the  expence  which  the  land  is  worth  after 
all  his  improvements ;  and  finds  that  if  he  was 
to  improve  his  whole  eftate  in  the  fame  manner, 

and 
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and  he  has  little  taile  for  any  other,  he  would  be  CHAP* 

abankrupf  before  he  had  finifhed  the  tenth  part  . ^^ 

of  it    There  flill  remain  in  both  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  fome  great  eflates  which  have 
continued  without  interruption  in  the  hands  of 
the  fame  fairly  fince  the  times  of  feudal  anarchy. 
Compare  the  prefent  condition  of  thofe  eftate? 
with  the  pofieffions  of  the  Imall  proprietors  in 
their  neighbourhood,  and  you  will  require  no 
other  argum^it  to  convince  you  how  unfavour- 
able fucfa  extenl^ve  property  is  to  improvement. 
If  little  improvement  was  to  be  expected  from 
fuch  great  proprietors,  (till  lefs  was  to  be  hoped 
for  from  thofe  who  occupied  the  land  under 
them.    In  the  ancient  date  of  Europe,  the  occu- 
piers c^  land  were  all  tenants  at  wilL     They 
were  all  or  almoft  all  flaves ;  but  their  flavery 
was  of  a  milder  kind  than  that  known  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  or  even  in  our 
Weft  Indian  colonies.    They  were  fuppofed  to 
belong  more  directly  to  the  land  than  to  their 
mafter.     They  could,  therefore,  be  fold  with  it, 
but  not  feparately.    They  could  marry,  pro- 
vided it  was  with  the  confent  of  their  mafler ; 
and  he  could  not  afterwards  diflblve  the  mar- 
riage by  felling  the  man  and  wife  to  different 
perfons.     If  he  maimed  or  murdered  any  of 
them,  he  was  liable  to  fome  penalty,  though 
generally  but  to  a  fmall  one.     They  were  notr, 
however,  capable  of  acquiring  property.   AVhat- 
ever  they  acquired  was  acquired  to  their  mailer, 
and  he  could  take  it  from  them  at  pleafure. 
Whatever  cultivation  and  improvement  could  be 
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S  o  o  K  cicrried  on  by  meana  of  fuch  flaveit,  itas  ^ro{>^rly 
j^^  ,  carried  on  by  their  mailer.  It  wa*  at  his  ex* 
p^nce^  The  feed,  the  cattle,  and  the  inftruments 
of  hufbandry  were  all  his.  It  was  for  his  benefit 
Such  ilaves  could  acquire  nothing  but  tibtetr 
daily  maintenance*  It  was  properly  the  pro- 
prietor himfelfi  therefore,  that,  m  this  cafe, 
occupied  his  own  lands,  and  cultivated  them  by 
tiis  own  bondmen*  This  Ipecies  of  flavery  ftill 
fubfifts  in  Ruflia,  Poland,  Hungary,  Bohemia^ 
JMoravia,  and  other  parts  of  Germany.  It  is  only 
in  the  weftem  and.  Ibutb-weftern  provinces  of 
Europe,  that  it  has  gradually  been  aboliflied 
altogether. 

But  if  great  improvements  are  feldom  to  be  ex* 
pe£ted  from  great  proprietors,  they  are  leaft  of  all 
to  be  expected  when  they  etoploy  flaves  for  their 
workmen.  The  experience  of  all  ages  and  nations, 
I  belieye,  demonftrates  that  the  work  dtme  by 
fiaves,  though  it  appears  to  coft  only  their  main* 
tenance,  is  in  the  ^nd  the  deareft  of  any^  A  per* 
fon  who  can  acquire  no  property,  can  have  no 
other  intereft  but  to  eat  as  much,  and  to  labour 
as  little  as  poffible.  Whatever  work  he  does 
beyond  what  is  fufficient  to  pur  chafe  his  own 
maintenance,  can  be  fqueezed  out  of  him  by 
violence  only,  and  not  by  any  jntereft  of  his  owDi 
in  ancient  Italy,  how  much  the  cultivatioii  of 
com  degenerated,  how  unprofitable.it.  became  to 
the  mailer,  when  it  fell  under  tl>e  management 
of  flaves,  is  remarked  by  both  Pliny  and  Coin* 
meUa.  In  the  time  of  Ariftotle  it  had  not  been 
much  better  in  ancient  Greece.  Speaking  of  the 

ideal 
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Hed  rcgraUtc  defcribed  in  the  laws  of  PlatOt  to  C  H  A  r 
imintain  five  thoufand  idle  men  (the  number  of  ^  _  j^^ 
warriors  fuppofed  neceffary  for  its  defence), 
together  with  their  women  and  fervants^  would 
require,  he  fays,  a  territory  of  boundleis  extent 
and  fertility^  like  the  plains  of  Babyknu 

The  pride  of  man  makes  him  love  to  domi-» 
neer,  and  nothing  mortifies  him  fo  much  as  to-  be 
ohliged  to  condefcend  to  perfuade  his  inferiors. 
Wherever  the  law  allows  it,  and  the  nature  of 
the  work  can  afibrd  it,  therefore,  he  will  gene** 
rally  prefer  the  iervice  of  flaves  to  that  of  firee^- 
men.  The  planting  of  fugar  and  tobacco  can 
flffi)rd  the  expence  of  flave  cultivation.  .The 
raifing  of  com,  it  feems,  in  the  prefent  times^ 
cannot.*  In  the  Engliih  colonies,  of  which  the 
principal  produce  is  corn,  the  far  greater  part  of 
the  w;ork  is  done  by  fireemen.  The  late  refohi* 
tion  of  the  Quakers  in  Pennfylvania  to  fet  at 
liberty  all  their  negro  flaves,  may  fatisfy  us  that 
tiidr  number  cannot  be  very  great.  Had  they 
made  any  confiderable  part  of  their  properfy^ 
&ch  a  refolution  bould  never  have  been  agreed 
to.  In  our  fugar  colonies,  on  the  contrary,  tfad 
whole  work  is  done  by  flaves,  and  in  our  to^ 
bacco  colonies  a  very  great  part  of  it.  The 
profits  cf  a  fugar-plantation  in  any  of  our  Weft 
Indian  colonies  are  generally  much  greater  than 
^fe  of  an  v  other  cultivation  that  is  known  either 
in  Europe  or  America :  And  the  profits  of  a  to^ 
bacco  plantation,  though  inferior  to  thofe  oi 
fiigaf,  are  fuperior  to  thofe  dT  com,  as  has  al- 
ready been  obf^ed.    Both  can  afibrd  the  ex* 
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B  o  oi  K  pence  of  flave  cultivation,  but  fugair  can  aflford 
'^^   .  it  ftill  better  than  tobacco.    The  number  of 
negroes  accwdingly  is  much  greater,  in  proporr 
tion  to  that  of  whites,  in  our  fugar  than  in  our 
tobacco  colonies. 

To  the  flave  cultivators  of  ancient  times,  gra* 
dually  fucceeded  a  fpecies  of  farmers  known 
at  prefent  in  France  by  the  name  of  Metayers. 
They  are  called  in  Latin,  Coloni  Fartiarii. 
They  have  been  ib  long  in  difufe  in  England 
that  at  prefent  I  know  no  Englifh  name  for  them* 
The  proprietor  furniflied  them  with  the  feed, 
cattle,  and  inflruments  of  huibandry,  the  whole 
ftock,  in  ihort,  neceilary  for  cultivating  the 
fyxm.  The  produce  was  divided  equally  between 
the  proprietor  and  the  farmer,  after  fetting  afide 
what  was  judged  necefiary  for  keeping  up  the 
flock,  which  was  reilored  to^the  proprietor  when 
the  farmer  either  quitted,  or  was  turned  out  of 
the  &rm. 

Land  occupied  by  fuch  tenants  is  properly 
cultivated  at  the  expence  of  the  proprietor,  as 
much  as  that  occupied  by  flaves.  There  is, 
however,  one  very  eflential  difference  between 
them.  Such  tenants,  being  freemen,  are  capa- 
ble of  acquiring  property,  and  having  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  they  have 
a  plain  intereft  that  the  whole  produce  ihould  be 
as  great  as  poffible,  in  order  that  their  own  pro- 
portion may  be  fo.  A  flave,  on  the .  contrary, 
who  can  acquire  nothing  but  his  maintenance» 
confults  his  own  eafe  by  making  the  land  pro- 
duce as  little  as  poflible  over  and  above  that 

main- 
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tnaintenance.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  partly  c  H  A  F. 
upon  account  of  this  advantage,  and  partly  upon  ^  *J^ 
account  of  the  encroachments  which  the  tove* 
reign,  always  jealous  of  the  great  lords,  gra- 
dually  encouraged  their  villains  to -make  up<m 
dieir  authority,  and  which  feem  at  lafl  to  have 
been  fiich  as  rendered  this  Ipecies  of  iervitude 
altogether  inconvenient,  that  tenure  in  viUanage 
gradually  wore  out  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe.  The  time  and  manner,  however,  m 
which  fo  important  a  revolution  was  brought 
about,  is  one  of  the  moft  obfcure  points  in  mo- 
dem hiflory.  The  church  of  Rome  claims  great 
merit  in  it ;  and  it  is  certain  that  fo  early  as  the 
twelfth  century,  Alexander  III.  pv^iihed  a  bull 
for  the  general  emancipation  of  flaves.  It  feems, 
however,  to  have  been  rather  a  pious  exhorta* 
tion,  than  a  law  to  *which  exa£b  obedience  was 
required  from  the  faithful.  Slavery  continued 
to  take  place  almofl  univerlally  for  feveral  cen-* 
turies  afterwards,  till  it  was  gradually  aboliihed 
by  the  joint  operation  of  the  two  interefts  above 
mentioned,  that  of  the  proprietor  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  of  the  fovereign  on  the  other* 
A  villain  enfranchifed,  and  at  the  fame  time 
allowed  to  continue  in  poifeffion  of  the  land, 
having  no  ftock  of  his  own,  could  cultivate  it 
only  by  meanst  of  what  the  landlord  advanced 
to  him,  and  muft,  therefore,  have  been  what 
the  French  call  a  Metayer. 

It  could  never,  however,  be  the  intereft  even 
of  this  lafl  ^ecies  of  cultivators  to  lay  out,  in  the 
fiirther  improvement  of  the  land,  any  part  of  the 
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BOOK  little  ilock  ivhich  they  might  fave  from  their 
j^  .  own  fhare  of  the  produce,  becaufe  the  lord,  who 
laid  out  nothing,  was  to  get  one-half  of  whatever 
it  produced.  The  tithe,  which  is  but  a  tenth 
of  the  produce,  is  found  to  be  a  very  great 
hindrance  to  improvement.    A  tax,  therefore, 
which  amounted  to  one-half,  muft  have  b^en  an 
efibdtual  bar  to  it.     It  might  be  the  intereft  of 
a  metayer  to  make  the  land  produce  as  much  as 
could  be  brought  out  of  it  by  means  of  the  ilock 
iumiih^d  by  the  proprietor ;  but  it  could  never 
be  his  inter^ft  to  mix  any  part  of  his  own  with 
It.    Jn  France,  where  five  parts  out  of  fix  of  the 
vfhcie  kingdom  are  faid  to  be  fiill  occupied  by 
this  i|)ecies  of  cultivators,  the  proprietors  com* 
jHain  that  their  metayers  take  every  opportunity 
ctf  employing  the  matters  cattle  srather  in  carriage 
than  in  cultivation  ;  becaufe  in  the  one  cafe  they 
get  the  whole  profits  to  themfelves,  in  the  other 
they  Ihare  them  with  tihieir  landlord.  This  Ipecies 
bi  tenants  fi:ill  fubfifts  in  fome  parts  of  Scotland. 
They  ^e  called  fteel-bow  tenants.     Thoie  an* 
cient  Englifli  tenants,  who  are  faid  by  Chief 
Baron  Gilbert  and  Doctor  Blacldlone  to  hav^ 
been  rather  bailiffs  a£  tibe  landlord  than  farmers 
properly  fo  called,  were  probably  of-  the  iame 
kind. 

To  this  fpecies  of  tenancy  fucceeded,  though 
by  very  flow  degrees,  farmers  property  fo  called^ 
who  cultivated  the  land  with  their  own  ftock, 
paying  a  rent  certain  to  the  landlord.  When 
fuch  farmers  have  a  leafe  for  a  term  of  years j 
they  may  fometiipes  find  it  fw  their  intereft  to 

lay 
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by  out  part  of  their  capital  in  the  further  im«  c  H^A  Si 
^ovemeiat  of  the  £uixi  ^  becauUie  they  may  fome* 
titne$  expe&  to  recover  it,  with  a  large  profit, 
be&ce  the  expiration  of  the  leafe*  The  poflef^ 
fion  even  of  fuch  farmers^  however,  was  long 
ntremely  precadons,  and  ftill  is  fo  in  many  parts 
of  Europe.  They  C6ul4  before  the  expiration 
of  their  term  be  legally  outed  of  their  leafe,  by  a 
new  purcfaafer  ^  in  England,  even  by  the  fi£li* 
lions  a&ion  of  a  common  recovery.  If  they 
were  tujmed  out  illegally  by  the  violence  of  their 
mafter,  the  adion  by  which  they  obtained  re* 
dire&  was  extremely  imperfe6t.  It  did  not  aU 
ways  re-iniftate  them  in  the  pofleffionof  the  land, 
but  gave  them  damages  which  never  amounted 
to  the  real  lo&  Even  in  England,  the  country 
pcsdiaps  of  Europe  where  the  yeomanry  has 
adways  been  moft  refpe£ted,  it  was  not  till  about 
the  14th  of  Henry  the  Vllth  that  the  a^ion  of 
ejeftment  was  invented,  by  which  the  tenant  re« 
covers,  not  damages  only  but  pofleilkm,  and  in 
which  h^  claim  is  not  neceflarily  concluded  by 
the  uncertain  decifion  of  a  fingle  afflze.  T^is 
a&ion  has  been  found  fo  efFe6l;ual  a  remedy  that, 
itk  the  modem  pra^ice,  when  the  landlo^  has 
occa&m  to  iUe  for  the  poffeffion  of  the  land,  he 
feldom  makes  ufe  of  the  a6tions  which  properly 
betong  to  him  as  landlord,  the  writ  of  right  or 
the  Writ  of  entry,  but  fues  in  the  name  of  his 
tenant,  by  the  writ  of  ejectment.  In  England,^ 
therefore,  the  lecurity  of  the  tenant  is  equal  to 
ibat  of  the  proprietor.  In  England  befides  a 
leafe  for  Ufe  of  forty  fliillings  a  year  value  is  a 

J  freehold. 
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BOOR  freehold,  and  entitles  the  leflee  to  vote  for  % 
^'  member  of  parliament ;  and  as  a  great  part  of 
the  yeomanry  have  freeholds  of  this  kind,  the 
whole  order  becomes  reipe^table  to  their  landr 
lords  on  account  of  the  political  confideration 
^  which  this  gives  them.  There  is,  I  believe, 
no-where  in  Europe,  except  in  England,  any  in^ 
dance  of  the  tenant  building  upon  the  land  of 
which  he  had  no  leafe,  and  trufting  that  the  ho- 
nour of  his  landlord  would  take  no  advantage  of 
fo  important  an  improvement.  Thofe  laws  a^d 
cuftoms  fo  favourable  to  the  yeomanry,  have 
perhaps  contributed  more  to  the  prefent  gran- 
deur of  England,  than  all  their  boafted  regula- 
tions of  commerce  taken  together. 

The  law  which  fecures  the  longeft  leafes  againft 
fucceflbrs  of  every  kind  is,  fo  far  as  I  know, 
peculiar  to  Great  Britain.  It  was  introduced 
into  Scotland  fo  early  as  1 449,  by  a  law  of  James 
the  lid.  Its  beneficial  influence,  however,  ha^ 
been  much  obflruAed  by  entails ;  the  heirs  of 
entail  being  generally  reflrained  from  letting 
leafes  for  any  long  term  of  years,  frequently  for 
more  than  one  year.  A  late  zS:  of  parliament 
has,  in  this  rel^efk^  fpmewhat  flackened  their 
fetters,  though  they  are  ftill  by  much  too  ftrait 
Tn  Scotland,  befides,  as  no  leafehold  gives  a  vote 
fof  a  member  of  parliament,  the  yeomanry  are 
upon  this  account  lefs  re(pe6lable  to  their  land- 
lords than  in  England. 

In  other  parts  of  Europe,  after  it  was  found 
convenient  to  fecure  tenants  both  againft  heirs 
and  piirchalers,  the  term  of  their  fecurity  was 

..  'ftiU 
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iiiU  Kmited  to  a  very  fliort  period;  in  France^  c  ha  p 
tot  example,  to  nine  years  fr<nn  the  commence-  ,  ^ 
ment  c^the  leafe.  It  has  in  that  country,  in- 
deed,  been  lately  extended  to  twenty  feven,  a 
period  ftiU  too  ihort  to  encourage  the  tenant  to 
make  the  moft  important  improvements.  The 
proprietors  of  land  were  anciently  the  legiflators 
of  every  part  of  Europe.  The  laws  relating  to 
knd,  therefore,  were  all  calculated  for  what  they 
fuppofed  the  interell  of  the  proprietor.  It  was 
foi^  his  intereil,  they  had  imagined,  that  no 
lea&  granted  by  any  of  his  predeceffors  fliould 
hinder  him  from  enjoying,  during  a  long  term  of 
years,  the  full  value  of  his  land.  Avarice  and 
injullice  are  always  ihort-fighted,  and  they  did 
n^  forefee  how  much  this  regulation  muft  ob- 
&v\i€t  improvement,  and  thereby  hurt  in  the 
long-run  the  real  intereil  of  the  landlord. 

The  fanners  too,  befides  paying  the  rent,  were 
anciently,  it  was  fuppofed,  bound  to  perform  a 
great  number  of  fervices  to  the  landlord,  which 
were  feldom  either  specified  in  the  leafe,  or.  r^gu* 
bted  by  any  precife  rule,  but  by  the  ufe  and 
wont  of  the  manor  or  barony.  Theie  fervices, 
therefore,  being  almoil  entirely  arbitrary,  fu^ 
je6l0d  the  tenant  to  many  veatations.  In  Scot- 
lapd.  the  abolition  of  all  fervices,  not  ^precifely 
fUpulated  in  the  leafe»  has  in  the  oourfe  of  a  few 
years  very  much  aUored  for  the  better  the  con- 
dition of  ^e  yeomanry  of  that  QOUQtry. 

The  public  &rvices  to  whidi  the  jieomaniy 
were  bound,  were  not  lefs  arbitrary  than  ,the 
private  ones*    Tq  make  and.  maiiitain  the  Mgh 

^  /  ^  '    roadd, 
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BOOK  roadsy  a  ibrvitude  which  iliU  iiibfiils^  I  betiere^ 
^  every-whttre^  though  with  difierent  degrees  ^ 
eppre^Eum  in  difierent  ttaimtrie^  i/vms  not  the 
onljr  one.  When  the  lunges  troojpts,  whem  hit^ 
komfi^Did  or  his  officers  of  any  kitid  ptsSB&i 
Idirough  any  part  of  the  coantryj  the  yeomasnry 
were  hovitid  to  provide  thein  vdth  horfes,  car^ 
riages^  and  proviiions,  at  a  price  regulated  by 
the  purveyor.  Great  Britain  is,  I  beheve,  th€^ 
only  monarchy  in  Europe  where  the  oppreffi<m 
^  purveyance  has  been  entirely  aboliihed.  It 
ftili  fubfifta  in  f^iraxice  and  Geonany. 

The  public  taxes  to  which  they  were  fubje^ 
were  as  irregular  and  oppreffive  as  the  f6rvices« 
The  ancient  loids^  though  extreme^  unwiUing 
to  grant  tbemfelves  any  pecuniary  aid  to  their 
Ibfvereign,  eafily  allowed  him  to  tallage,  as  they> 
called  it,  liieir  tenants,  and  had  not  knowledge 
enough  to  forefee  how  much  this  muftinthe 
gnd  a£feSfc  their  own  revenue.  The  taille,  as  it 
ilitt  ftibfi&s  in  France,  may  ferve  as  an  exanpl^ 
of  thdfb  giiGient  tallages.  It  is  a  tait  upon  the 
iUppoled  profits  of  the  farmer,  which  they  efti«* 
mate  by  tbe-ftock  that  he  has  upon  the  farm.  It  ia 
his  kitereft,  therefore,  to  appear  to  have  as  Kttie 
as  poffible,  4nd  confequeafily  to  employ  as  little, 
ibpoffibljs  in  its  cultivation,  and  none  in  its  im-» 
provtei^nt.  Should  any  ftock  happen  to  accu<< 
midate  in  the  hands  of  a  Frencli  fitrmer,  the  taillei. 
is  almod  equal  to  a  prohibition  of  its  ever  being 
^ti^oy^  up<m  the  land<  Tim  tax  bdidea  is 
&ip|><$ftd  to  difhonour  whoever  is  fubjeft  to  it^ 
lU^  to  degrade  him  bd[o#,  not  only  theraiik  of 
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a  gentleman,  but  that  of  a  burgher,  and  who-  chap, 
ev«:  rents  the  lands  of  another  becomes  fubjedl  ^  "^ 
to  it  No  gentleman,  nor  even  any  burgher 
who  has  ftock,  ¥rili  fubmit  to  this  degradatioou 
This  tax,  therefore,  not  only  hinders  the  flock 
which  accumulates  upon  the  land  from  being 
em^oyed  in  its  improvement,  but  drives  away 
all  other  ftock  from  it.  The  ancient  tenths  and 
fifteenths,  fo  ufual  in  England  in  former  times, 
feem,  ib  far  as  they  affe6led  the  land,  to  have 
been  taxes  of  the  &me  nature  with  the  taille. 

Under  all  tfaefe  difcouragements,  little  im- 
provement could  be  expe6led  from  the  occupiers 
of  land.  That  order  of  people,  with  all  the 
liberty  and  fecurity  which  law  can  give,  muft 
aiway^  improve  under  great  difadvantages.  The 
farmer  compared  with  the  proprietor,  is  as  a  mer- 
chant who  trades  with  borrowed  money  compared 
with  one  who  trades  with  his  own*  The  ftock  of 
both  may  improve,  but  that  of  the  one,  with 
only  equal  good  conduct,  muft  always  improve 
more  flowly  than  that  of  the  other,  on  account 
of  the  large  fhaire  of  tlie  profits  which  is  confumed 
*  by  the  interefl  of  the  loan.  The  lands  cidti- 
vated  by  the  £itmer  m^ift,  in  the  iBxae  maimer, 
with  only  equal  good  condudt,  be  improved 
more  flowly  than  thofe  cultivated  by  the  proprie* 
tor ;  OB  account  of  the  large  fhare  of  the  pro- 
duce which  is  conliimed  in  the  rent,  and  which, 
had  ike  £urmer  been  propriety,  h$  might  have 
empli^ed  in  the  fiirther  improvement  of  the 
land*  The  ftation  of  a  farmer  befides  is,  froA 
the  nsdure  of  things,  inferior  to  that  of  a  pro^ 

vi)L.iH|  H  prietor. 
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»  o  O  K  pnetor.  Through  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
^^  the  yeomanry  are  regarded  as  an  inferior  rank  of 
people^  even  to  the  better  fort  of  tradefinen  and 
mechanics,  and  in  all  parts  of  Europe  to  the 
great  merchants  and  mafter  manufai3;urers.  It 
can  feldom  happen,  therefore,  that  a  man  of 
any  confiderable  ftock  fhould  quit  the  ii^rior, 
in  order  to  place  himfelf  in  an  inferior  ftation. 
"Even  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  Europe,  therefore, 
little  ftock  is  likely  to  go  from  any  other  pro- 
feffioh  to  the  improvement  of  land  in  the  way  of 
farming*  More  does  perhaps  in  Great  Britain 
than  in  any  other  country,  though  even  there  the 
great  ftocks  which  are,  in  fbme  places,  employed 
in  farming,  have  getaerally  been  acquired  by 
farming,  the  trade,  perhaps,  in  which  of  all 
others  liock  is  commonly  acquired  moft  flowly. 
After  fmall  proprietors,  however,  rich  and  great 

'  farmers  are,  in  every  country,  the  principal 
improvers.  There  are ,  more  fuch  perhaps  in 
England  thaii  in  any  other  European  monarchy. 
In  the  republican  governments  of  Holland  and 
of  Berne  in  Switzerland,  the  farmers  are  faid'  to 
be  not  inferior  to  thofe  of  Eilglatid. 

The  ancient  poKcy*  of  Europe  was,  over  and 
above  all  this,  unfavourable  to  the  knprovement 

-and  cultivation  of  land,  whether  carried  on  bv 
the  proprietor  or  by  tbe  &rmer ;  firft^  by  the 
general  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  com 

'  withoM  a  i^cial  licence,  which  feems  to  have 
been,  a  very  univerfal  regulation  ;  and  fecondly, 

',by  the'reftraints  whicb  were  laid  upon  the  inland 

<^  commerce,  not  only  of  corn  but  of  abnc^  every 
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trtfeiir  part  of  the  produce  of  the  fiurm,  by  the  CHAP, 
ab&rd  laws  again^  engroflers^  regraters,  and  °' 
foreftallerS)  and  by  the  privileges  of  fairs  and 
markiets^  It  has  sdready  been  obferved  in  what 
manner  the  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of 
com,  together  with  fome  encouragement  given, 
to  the  importation  of  foreign  com,  obflru£ted 
the  cultivation  of  ancient  Italy,  naturally  the 
mod  fertile  country  in  Europe,  and  at  that  time 
the  feat  of  the  greatefl  empire  in  the  world.  To 
what  degree  fuch  rellraints  upon  the  inland 
commerce  of  this  commodity,  joined  to  the 
general  prohibition  of  exportation,  muil.  have 
difcouraged  the  cultivation  of  countries,  lefs 
fertile,  and  lefs  favourably  circumftanced,  it  is 
not  perhaps  very  eafy  to  imagine. 


'    V    ..i 


CHAP.  m.  ' 

Of  the  Rife  and  Progrejs  of  Cities  and  Toxtms^ 
after  the  Fall  qfthe  Roman  Empire^ 

THE  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns  were,  CHAP, 
after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,:  not  ,^J[J^ 
more  favoured  than  thofe  of  the  country*  They 
confided,  indeed,  of  a  very  different  order  of 
people  from  the  firft  inhabitants  of  the  ancient 
republics  of  Greece  and  Italy.  Thefe  laft  were 
compofed  chiefly  of  the  proprietors  of  lands, 
among  whom  the  public  territory  was  originally 
divided,  and  who  found  it  coavenient  to  build 

H  2  their 
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BOOK  theirliotifes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  another^ 
^^  ,  and  to  furround  them  with  a  wall,  for  the  fake 
of  common  defence.  After  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  on  the  contrary,  the  proprietcnrs 
of  land  feem  generally  to  have  lived  in  fortified 
fcaftles  on  their  own  eftates,  and  in  the  midft  of 
their  own  tenants  und  dependants.  The  towns 
were  chiefly  inhabited  by  tradefmen  and  mecha- 
iiics,  who  feem  in  thofe  days  to  have  been  of 
fervite,  or  very  nearfy  of  fervile  condition.  The 
privileges  which  we  find  granted  by  aneient  char- 
ters to  the  inhabitants  of  Ibme  of  the  principal 
towns  in  Europe,  fufficiently  fliew  what  they 
were  before  thofe  grants.  The  people  to  whom 
it  is  granted*  as  a  privilege,  that  they  might  give 
away  their  own  daughters  in  marriage  without 
.  the  confent  of  their  lord,  that  upon  their  death 
their  own  children,  and  not  their  lord,  ihould 
fucceed  to  their  goods,  and  that  they  might 
difpofe  of  their  own  eife6ls  by  will,  mufl,  before 
thofe  grants,  have  been  either  altogether,  or 
very  nearly  in  the  fame  ftate  of  villanage  with 
the  occupiers  of  land  in  the  country. 

They  feem,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  very  poor, 
mean  fet  of  people,  who  ufed  to  travel  about 
with  their  goods  from  place  to  place,  and  from 
fair  to  fair,  like  the  hawkers  and  pedlars  of  the 
prelent  times.  In  all  the  different  countries  of 
Europe  then,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  feveral  of 
the  Tartar  governments  of  Afia  at  prefent,  taxes 
ufed  to  be  levied  upon  the  perfons  and  goods  of 
travellers,  when  they  pafled  through  certain  ma- 
nors, when  they  went  over  certain  bridges,  when 

they 
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tkejciMTkd  about  their  goods  from  place  to  place  chap. 
in  a  fiur,  when  they  ere&ed  in  it  a  booth  or  ^  J^^ 
ftaQ  to  fell  them  in.    Thefe  different  taxes  were 
kiiawn  in  England  by  the  names  of  paffage, 
poHtage,  laftage,  and  ftallage.    Sometimes  the 
kiDg,  fometimes  a  great  lord,  who  had,  it  feems, 
vf(m  fome  occafionsr,  authority  to  do  this,  would 
grant  to  particular  traders,  to  fuch  particularly 
as  lived  in  their  own  demefnes,  a  general  exemp« 
tion  from  fuch  taxes.    Such  traders,  though  in 
other  reQ)e£U  of  fervile,  or  very  nearly  of  fer- 
vile  condition,  were  upon  this  account  called 
Free-traders.     They  in  return  ufually  paid  to 
their  protestor  a  fort  of  annual  poU-tax.    In 
thofe  days  prote6tion  was  feldom  granted  without 
a  valuable  confideration,  and  this  tax  might, 
perhaps,  be  confidered  as  compenfation  for  what 
th^r  patrons  might  lofe  by  their  exemption  from 
other  taxes.     At  firfl,  both  thofe  poll-taxes  and 
thofe  exemptions  feem  to  have  been  altogether 
perfonaly  and  to  haye  affected  only  particular 
individuals,  during  either  their  lives,  or  the 
pleafure  of  their  protedlors*    In  the  very  imper- 
fect accounts  which  have  been  publilhed  from 
DomdG^y-book,  of  feveral  of  th^  towns  of  Eng- 
land,  mention  is  frequently  made  fometimes 
of  ihe  tax.  which  particular  burghers  paid,  each 
of  them^  either  to  the  king,  or  to  fome  other 
great  lord,  for  this  fort  of  protection  j    and 
ibmetimes  of  the  general  amount  only  of  aU 
thofe  taxes  *. 

*  See   Brady's    hilloricAl    treatife    of    Cities    and    Burroughs, 
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Buthowfervile  foever  may  have  been  originally 
the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  it 
appears  evidently,  that  they  arrived  at  liberty 
and  independency  much  earlier  than  the  occu- 
piers of  land  in  the  country.  That  part  of  the 
king's  revenue  which  arofe  from  fuch  poll-taxes 
in  any  particular  town,  ufed  commonly  to  be  let 
in  farm,  during  a  term  of  years  for  a  rent  certain, 
fometimes  to  the  flieriff  of  the  county,  and  fome- 
times  to  other  perlbns.  The  burghers  themfelves 
frequently  got  credit  enough  to  be  admitted  to 
farm  the  revenues  of  this  fort  which  arofe  out  of 
their  own  town,  they  becoming  jointly  and 
feverally  anfwerable  for  the  whole  rent  ♦.  To  let 
a- farm  in  this  manner  was  quite  agreeable  to  the 
ufual  oeconomy  of,  I  believe^  the  fovereigns  of  all 
the  different  countries  of  Europe ;  who  ufed 
frequently  to  let  whole  manors  to  all  the  tenants 
of  thofe  manors,  they  becoming  jointly  and 
feverally  anfwerable  for  the  whole  rent ;  but  in 
return  being  allowed  to  colle6l  it  in  their  owij 
way,  and  to  pay  it  into  the  king's  exchequer  by 
the  hands  of  their  own  bailiff,  and  being  thus 
altogether  freed  from  the  infolence  of  the  king's 
officers;  a  circumilance  in  thofe  day^.  regarded 
as  of  the  greateft  importance.  .i . 

At  firft,  the  farm  of  the  tpwn  was.  probably 
let  to  the  burghers, '  in  the  feme  manner  as  it 
had  been  to  other  farmers,  for  a  te?m  6f  years 
only.     In  procefs  of  time,  however,  it  feems  to 

*  See  Madox  Firma  Burgi,  p.  x8.  alfo  Hifbry  of  thp  Exchequer, 
clUip.zo«  fe^.  y.  p.  2239  firft  edition. 

X  ..  ^  have 
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f  have  become  the  general  iM"a6lice  to  grant  it  to  c  H  A  k 
them  in  fei^,  that  is  for  evi^r^  r^ferying  a  reitf  >  j^ 
certain  never  afterwards  to  be  augmented.  Th© 
payment  having  tlius  become  perpetual,  the  ex- 
emptions, in  return,  for  whiph  it  w^s  made,  n^ 
turally  became  perpetu^  too.  Thofe,  exemp^ 
tions,  therefore,  ceafed  to  be  peribnal,  ftn4  could 
Qotdfterwaxds  be)  confidered  as  belonging  to  in* 
dividuals  as  individuals,  but  as  bi^rghers  of  a 
particular  burgh,  which,  upon  this  aiQcpunt,  was 
called  a  Free  burgh,-  for  th^  fame  reafon  thai; 
they  had  been  called  Free-burghers  or  Free* 
traders.  ^  .  . 

Along  with  this  grant,  the  important  privi- 
leges  above  mentioned,  that  they  might  give 
away  their  own  daughters  in  marriage,  that  their 
children  fliould  fucceed  to.  them,  and  that  they 
might  difpofe  of  their  own  eifei6ls  by  will,  wercj 
generally  bellowed  upon  the  burghers  of  thq 
town  to  whom  it  was  given.  Whether  fuch 
privileges  had  before  been  ufually  granted  along 
with  the  freedom  of  trade,  to  particular  burghers^ 
as  individuals,  I  know  not.  I  reckon  it  not  im* 
probablje  that  they  were,  though  I  cannot  pro*j 
duce  any  direft  evidence  of  it.  .  Biit  however 
this  may  have  been,  the.  principal  attributes  of. 
villanage  and  flayery  being  tbu^  taken  ?iwpy  ^9^ 
them,  they  ngw,  at  leaft,  became  re^Jly  fr^e  iu^ 
our  prefent  fenfe  of  the  word  JFreedomi 

Nor  was  this  all.  They  were  generally  at  the 
iame  time  erefiked  into  a. commonalty  or  cpirpo- 
ration^  with  the  privilege  of  hioving  magiilrates 
and  a  town  council  of  their  pwn,  of  making 

»  4  bye^ 
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fl  d  o  K  by^-laws  for  their  dirn  government,  <>f  bmlding: 
jf^j^  trails  for  their  own  ddence,  and  of  reducing  all 
their  inbabitanti  under  a  fort  of  mititary  difci- 
pline,  by  obliging  them  to  watch  and  ward ; 
that  is,  as  anciently  underftood,  to  guard  and 
defend  thc^  walls  againft  aU  attacks  and  fur* 
prifed  by  night  m  well  as  by  day.  In  England 
they  were  generally  exempted  from  fliit  to  the 
hundred  and  county  courts ;  and  all  fuch  pleas 
as  Ihould  arife  among  th€»n,  the  pleas  of  the 
crown  excepted,  were  left  to  the  decifiou  of  their 
own  magiflrates.  In  other  countries  much  greater 
and  more  extenfive  jurifdifitions  were  frequently 
granted  to  them  *• 

It  might,  probably,  he  neceffary  to  grant  to 
fuch  towns  as  were  admitted  to  farm  their  own 
revenues,  fome  fort  of  conpulfive  juri£li£tion  to 
oblige  their  own  citizens  to  make  payment.  In 
thofe  diforderly  times  it  might  have  been  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  to  have  left  them  to  feek 
this  fort  of  juftice  from  any  other  tribunal.  But 
it  nmft  feem  extraordinary  that  the  fovereigns  of 
all  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  ihould  have 
exchanged  in  this  manner  for  a  rent  certain, 
never  more  to  be  augmented,  that  branch  of 
their  revenue,  which  was,  perhaps,  of  all  others 
the  moft  likely  to  be  improved  by  the  natural 
Coiirfe  of  things,  without  either  expence  or  at- 
tention of  their  own :  and  that  they  fhould,  be- 

« 
» 

*  See  Madox  ftnAi  Borgi :  SSee  a!fa  PfefTel  m  the  remark- 
aMe  rvttut  under  Fredoic:  ^  md  fab  fyfxeSM  of  tbt  houfe  of 
Su^a. 

;  fides. 
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MeSy  have  in  this  manner  voluntarily  ere£ted  a  c  H  A  P. 
fort  of  independent  republics  in  th«  heart  of     ^' 
their  own  dominions. 

In  order  to  underftand  this,  it  mull  be  re» 

membered,  that  in  thofe  days  the  fbvereign  of 

perhaps  no  country  in  Europe  was  able  to  pro-» 

te^i;^  through  the  whole  extent  of  his  domimons^ 

the  weaker  part  of  his  fubjedls  from  the  oppre& 

Son  of  the  great  lords.     Thofe  whom  the  law 

could  not  prote^;,  and  who  were  not  ftroog 

enough  to  defend  themfelves,  were  obliged  either 

to  have  recourie  to  the  protection  of  ibme  great 

lord,  and  in  order  to  obtain  it  to  become  either 

his  flaves  or  vaflals  ^  or  to  enter  into  a  league  of 

mutual  defence  for  the  common  protection  of 

one  another.      The  inhabitants  of  cities  and 

burghs,  confidered  as  fingle  individuals,  had  no 

power  to  defend  themfelves;  but  by  entering 

into  a  league  of  mutual  defence  with  their  neighs 

hours,  they  were  capable  of  making  no  con« 

temptible  reliftance.      The  lords  defpifed  the 

burghers,  whom  they  confidered  not  only  as  of 

a  different  order,  but  as  a  parcel  of  emancipated 

flaves,. almofl  of  a  different  fpecies  from  them- 

felves.   The  wealth  of  the  bprghers  never  failed 

to  provoke  their  envy  and  indignation,  and  they 

plundered  them  upon  every  occafion  without 

mercy  or  remorfe.  The  burghers  naturally  .hated 

and  feared  the  loords.   The  king  hated  and  feared 

them  too  ^  but  though  perhaps  he  might  defpife, 

he  had  no  reafon  either  to  hate  or  fear  the  burgh* 

ers.    Mutual  interefl,  therefore,  difpofed  them 

to  fupport  the  king,  ahd  the  king  to  fupport 

them 
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E  o  6  K  them  againfl  the  lords.    They  were  the  enemies 
^^^  of  his  ehemieS)  and  it  was  hisintereft  to  render 
them  as  fecure  and  independent  of  thofe  enemies 
as  he  could.     By  granting  them  liiagiftrates  of 
their  own,  the  privilege  of  making  bye-laws  for 
thfeir  oWn  government,  that  of  building  wails  for 
their  own  defence,  aild  that  of  reducing  all  their 
inhabitants  under  a  fort  of  military  difcipline,  he 
gave  them  all  the  means  of  fecurity  and  inde- 
pendency of  the  barons  which  it  was  in  his  power 
to  bellow.     Without  the  eftablilhment  of  fome 
regular  government  of  this  kind,  without  fome 
authority  to  compel  their  inhabitants  to  a6l;  ac- 
cording to  fome  certain  plan  or  fyflem,  no  volun- 
tary league  of  mutual  defence  could  either  have 
afforded  them  any  permanent  fecurity,  or  have 
enabled  Ihem  to  give 'the  king  any  confiderable 
fupport.     By  granting  them  the  farm  of  their 
town  in  fee,  he  took  away  from  thofe  whom  he 
wifhed  to  have  tor  his  friends,  and  if  one  may 
iay  fb,  for  his  allies,  all  ground  of  jealoufy  and 
fofpicion  that  he  was  ever  afterwards  to  opprefs 
themj  either  by  raifing  the  farm  rent  of  their 
town,  or  by  granting  it  to  fome  other  farmer. 
*   The  princes  who  lived  upon  the  worft  terms 
with  their  ba^rons,  feem  accordingly  to  have  been 
the  inoft  liberal  in  grants  of  this  kind  to  their 
burghs.     King  John  of  England,  for  example, 
appears  to  have  been  a  mod  munificent  bene- 
iaftor  to  his  towns  *.    Philip  the  Krft  of  France 
loft  all  authority  over  his  barons.    Towards  the 

*  See  Madox. 
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end  of  his  reign,  his  fbn  Lewis,  known  after,  c  H  A  it 

wards  by  the  name  of  Lewis  the  Fat,  confulted,  ,  j^ 

according  to  Father  Daniel,  with  the  biihq)s  of 

the  royal  demefnes,  concerning  the  moil  proper 

means  of  reltraining  the  violence  of  the  great 

lords.     Their  advice  confifled  of  two  di£ferent 

propoials.     One  was  to  ereft  a  new  order  of  ju- 

nfdi£Hon,  by  ellablilhing  magiflrates  and  a  town 

council  in  every  confiderable  town  of  his  de«- 

mefiies.   The  other  was  to  forrii  a  new  militia,  by 

making  the  inhabitants  of  thole  towns,  under  the 

command  of  their  own  magiflrates,  march  out 

upon  proper  occafions  to  the  affiilance  of  the 

king.    It  is  from  this  period,  according  to  the 

French  antiquarians,  that  we  are  to  date  the  in- 

ilitution  of  the  magiflrates  and  councils  of  cities 

in  France,     It  was  during  the  unprofp^rous 

reigns  of  the  princes  of  tlie  houfe  of  Suabia  that 

the  greater  part  of  the  free  towns  of  Germany 

received  the  firft  grants  of  their  privileges,  jyod 

that  the  famous  Hanfeatic  league  firil  becahife 

formidable*. 

The  militia. of  the  cities  feems,  in  thofe  times, 
not  to  have  beeA  inferior  to  that  of  the  country, 
and  as  they  feould  be  moi'e  readily  aflembled 
upon  any  fudden  occafion,  they  frequently  had 
the  advantage  in  their  disputes  with  the  neigh- 
bouring lords. .  In  countries,  fuch  as  Italy  and 
Switzerland,  in  which,  on  account  either  of 
their  diilance*  from  the  principal  feat  of  govern- 
inent,  of  the  natural  ftrength  of  the  country 

*  See  Ffeflel. 
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^  6  o  K  itfelf,  or  of  fome  other  reafoti^  the  fbvereigii 
^  came  to  lofe  the  whole  of  his  authority,  the 
cities  generally  hecame  independeDt  re|mblic% 
and  conquered  all  the  nobility  in  their  nei^t* 
bouriiood ;  obliging  them  to  poll  dowii  their 
caftles  in  the  country,  and  to  hve,  like  4>tfaet 
peaceable  inhabitants,  in  the  city.  This  is  the 
fliort  hiftory  of  the  republic  of  Berne,  a&  weU  as 
of  feveral  other  cities  in  Switzerhmd*  If  you 
except  Venice,  for  of  that  city  the  hiftory  is 
fomewhat  different,  it  is  the  hiftory  of  all  the 
confiderable  Italian  republics,  of  wl^ch  &f  great 
a  number  arofe  and  periihed,  between  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  and  the  beginning  of  tlie  fixteenth 
century. 

In  countries  fuch  as  France  or  England,  where 
tiie  authority  of  thefovereign,  though  frequently 
very  low,  never  was  deftroyed  altogether,  the 
cities  had  no  opportunity  of  beoomrng  entirely 
independent.  They  bec^une^  however,  fo  con*- 
fiderable,  that  the  fovereign  could  impoie  no  tax 
upon  them,  befides  the  ftated  farm-rent  of  the 
town,  without  their  own  confent.  They  were, 
therefore,  called  upon  to  fend  deputies  to  the 
general  aiTembly  of  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom, 
where  they  might  join  with  the  clergy  and  the 
barons  in  granting,  upon  urgent  occafions,  fome 
extraordinary  aid  to  the  king.  Being  generally 
too  more  favoiu'able  to  his  power,  their  deputies 
feem,  ibmetimes,  to  have  been  employed  by  him 
as  a  counter-balance  in  th<^  aflemblies  to  the 
authority  of  the  great  lords.     Hence  the  origin 

of 
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of  tiie  reprcfentatiQn  cf  burg^  in  the  ftated  ge*  c  H  A  ft 
neral  of  all  the  gneat  monarchies  in  Europe*  ^ 

.Order  and  good  government,  and  along  with 
them  liie  Hberty  and  fecmrity  of  individualSy 
were,  in  this  manner,  eftablifted  in  cities,  at  a 
time  when  tiie  occupiers  of  land  in  the  country 
were  expofed  to  every  fort  of  violence.  But  men 
in  tins  defencelefs  date  naturally  content  diem* 
feh-es  with  their  neceflary  fubfiftence ;  becaufe 
to  acquire  more  might  only  tempt  the  injuftice 
of  their  oppreflbrs.  On  the  contrary,  when  they 
are  fecore  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  induftry, 
^y  naturally  exert  it  to  better  their  condition, 
snd  to  acquire  not  only  the  neceflaries,  but  the 
eonveniencies  and  elegancies  of  life.  That  im 
daftry,  therefore,  which  aims  st  fomething  more 
than  neceflary  fiibfiftence,  was  eftablifiied  in 
cities  long  before  it  was  commonly  pra^ifed  by 
the  occupiers  of  land  in  the  country.  If  in  the 
hands  of  a  poor  cultivator,  oppreiTed  with  the 
ferfkude  of  villanage,  fome  little  flock  fhould 
atcumulate,  he  would  naturally  conceal  it  with 
great  care  from  his  mafler,  to  whom  it  would 
otherwife  have  belonged,  and  take  the  firft  op- 
portunity of  running  away  to  a  town.  The  law 
was  at  t^at  time  fo  indulgent  to  the  inhabitants 
of  towns,  and  fo  defirous  of  diminiihing  the  au- 
thority of  the  lords  over  thofe  of  the  country, 
that  if  he  could  conceal  himfelf  there  from  tibe 
ptMfuit  of  his  lord  for  a  year,  he  was  free  for 
ever.  Whatever  ftock,  therefore,  accumidated 
in  the  hands  of  the  induftrious  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country,  naturally  took  refuge  in 

cities, 
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ROOK  cities,  as  the  only  lkn61:uaries  hi  which  it.  could  be 
j^  ,  fecure  to  the  perfon  that  acquired  it. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  city,  it  is  true,  mull 
always  ultimately  derive  their  iubfiftence,  and 
the  whole  materials  and  means  of  their  induftry, 
from  the  country.  But  thofe  of  a  city  fituated 
near  either  the  fea^coaft  or  the  bajiks  of  a  navi«- 
gable  river,  are  not  neceffarily  confined  to  derive 
them  from  the  country  in  their  neighbourhood* 
They  have  a  much  wider  range,  and  may  draw 
them  from  the  moft.renlote  corners  of  the.  world, 
pither  in  exchange  for  the  manufactured  produce 
pf  their  own  induftry,  or  by  performing  the 
office  of  c^riers  between  diftant  countries,  and 
exchanging  the  produce  of  one  for  that  of  an- 
other. A  city  might  in  this  manner  grow  up  to 
great  wealth  and  fplendor,  while  not  only  the 
country  in  its  neighbourhood,  but ,  all  thofe  to 
.which  it  traded,  were  in  poverty  and  wretched- 
nefs»  Each  of  thofe  countries,  perhaps,  taken 
jGlngly,  could  afford  it  but  a  fmall  part,  either  of 
its  fubfiftence,  or  of  its  employment ;  but  all  of 
them  taken  together  could  afibrd  it  both  a  great 
Xubliftence  and  a  great  employment.  There 
were,  however,  within'the  narrow  circle  of  the 
commerce  of  thofe  times,  fome  countries  that 
.were  opulent  and  induflrious.  Such  was  the 
Greek  empire  as  long  as  it  fubiifleds  and  that  of 
the  Saracens  during  the  reigns  of  the  Abaffides. 
Such  too  was  Egypt  till  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Turks,  fome  part  of  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  and  all 
thofe  provinces  of  Spain  which  were  under  the 

government  of  the  Moors. 

The 
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The  cities  of  Italy  feem  to  have  been  the  firft  chap, 
in  Europe  which  were  raifed  by  commerce  to  any      ^ 
confiderable  degree  of  opulence,    Italy  lay  in  the 
centre  of  what  was  at  that  time  the  improved  and 
civilized  part  of  the  world.     The ,  crufades  too^ 
thou^,  by  the  greatw^e  of  flock  and  deftru6tion 
of  inhabitants  which  they  occaiioned,  they  muft 
neceflkrily  have  retarded  the  progre&  of  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  were  extremely  &vour. 
able  to  that  of  fome  Italian  cities*  .  The  great 
armies  which  marched  from  all  parts  to  the  con« 
quell  of  the  Holy  Land,  gave  extraordinary  en* 
couragement  to  the  Ihipping  of  Venice,  Genoa, 
and  Pifa,  fometimes  in.  traniporting  them  thi* 
ther,  and  always  in  fupplying  them  with  provi- 
"Gaas.    They  were  the-  con^miffaries,  if  one  may 
&y  fo,  of  thofe  armies ;  and  the  moft  dellru6liv^ 
firenzy  that  ever.befel  the  European  nations,  wae 
a  fource  of  opulence  to  thofe  republics. 
'    The  inhabitants  of  trading  cities,  by  imporfr 
ing  the.  improved,  manufactures  and  expenfive 
luxuries  of  richer  countries,  afforded  fome  food 
ta  the  vanity  of  the  great  proprietors,  who 
eagerly  purchafed  them  with  great  quantities  of 
the  rude  produce  of  th^ir  own  lands.    The  cpm- 
luerce  of  a  great  part  of  Europe  in  thofe  times, 
iaocordingly,  confifted  chiefly  inthe  exchange  of 
their  own  rude,  for  the  manufactured  produce 
iof  mof e  civilized  nations.     Thus  the  wool  of 
England  ufed  to  be  exchanged,  for  the  wines  of 
France,  and  the  fine  cloths  ol  Flanders,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  corn,  ia  Poland  is^  at  this 

I  day 
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BOOK  Aajr  exchanged  fi>r  the  wines  and  brandies  of 
J^  ^  France,  and  fi)r  the  filks  and  velvets  of  France 
and  Italy. 

A  tafte  for  the  finer  and  more  improved 
manu£t6tures9  was  in  this  manner  introduced  by 
foreign  commerce  into  countries  where  no  iiicil 
works  were  carried  on.  But  when  this  talle 
became  lb  general  as  to  occafion  a  conMeraUle 
demand,  the  merchants,  in  order  to  iave  the  ex* 
pence  of  carriage,  naturally  endeavoured  to  efta^ 
bliffa  fbme  manufa&ures  of  the  fame  kind  in  their 
own  country.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  firft  ma« 
n%ifa£tures  for  diftant  fale  that  feem  to  have  been 
efiabliflied  in  the  weftern  provinces  of  Europe^ 
lifter  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire. 

No  large  coimtry,  it  muft  be  obferved,  ever 
did  or  could  iubfift  without  fome  ibrt  of  manu- 
Ia6tures  being  carried  on  in  it ;  and  when  it  is 
iaid  of  any  iUch  country  that  it  has  no  maniu 
&S:ures,  it  muft  always  be  underilood  of  the 
ikier  and  more  improved,  or  of  fuch  as  are  £t 
for  diftant  fale.  In  every  large  country,  both 
tiie  clothing  and  houfhold  furniture  of  the  £u* 
greater  part  of  the  people,  sflre  the  produce  of 
-their  Own  induftry.  This  is  even  more  univer- 
&31y  the  cafe  in  thofe  poor  countries  which  are 
commonly  faid  to  h^ve  no  manufa6lures,  than  in 
thofe  rich  ones  that  are  faid  to  abound  in  them. 
In  the  latter,  you  will  generally  find,  both  in  the 
clothes  and  houfhold  furniture  of  the  lowffft  rank 
of  people,  a  much  greater  proportion  ^f  foreign 
produ6tions  than  in  the  former. 

3  Thofe 
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Thofe  manufaftures  which  are  fit  for  diflant  c  H  A  ?• 
fiJe,  feem  to  have  been  introduced  into  different  ,  ^^ 
countries  in  two  different  ways. 

Sometimes  they  have  been  introduced,  in  the 
manner  above  mentioned,  by  the  violent  opera- 
tion, if  one  may  fay  fo,  of  the  flocks  of  parti- 
cular merchants  and  undertakers,  who  eflablifhed 
them  in  imitation  of  fome  foreign  manufa6lure8 
of  the  fame  kind.  Such  manufa6l:ures,  there- 
fore, are  the  offspring  of  foreign  commerce,  and 
fuch  feem  to  have  been  the  ancient  manufa£tures 
of  filks,  velvets,  and  brocades,  which  flourifhed 
in  Lucca,  during  the  thirteenth  century.  They 
were  banifhed  from  thence  by  the  tyranny  of  one 
of  MachiavePs  heroes,  Caflruccio  Caflracani, 
In  13 10,  nine  hundred  families  were  driven  out 
of  Lucca,  of  whom  thirty-one  retired  to  Venice, 
and  offered  to  introduce  there  the  filk  manu- 
fafture**  Their  offer  was  accepted ;  many  pri- 
vileges  were  conferred  upon  them,  and  they  be- 
gan the  manufadture  with  three  hundred  work- 
men. Such  too  feem  to  have  been  the  manu- 
faftures  of  fine  cloths  that  anciently  flourifhed  in 
Flanders,  and  which  were  introduced  into  Eng- 
land in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ; 
and  fuch  are  the  prefent  filk  manufactures  of 
Lyons  and  Spital-fields.  Manufaftures  intro- 
duced in  this  manner  are  generally  jemployed 
upon  foreign  materials,  being  imit«tions  of  fo- 
reign manufactures.    When  the  Venetian  manu- 

*  See  Sandi  Iftoria  Civile  de  Vlnezia,  Part  3.    vol.  i.  page  a47> 
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BOOK  failure  was  firfl  eflablilhed,  the  materials  wer^  all 
^-  brought  from  Sicily  and  the  Levant.  The  mord 
ancient  manufacture  of  Lucca  was  likewife  caiv 
ried  on  with  foreign  materials.  The  cultivation 
of  mulberry  trees,  and  the  breeding  of  filk* 
worms,  feem  not  to  have  been  common  in  the 
northdm  parts  of  Italy  before  the  fixteenth  cen* 
tury.  Thofe  arts  were  not  introduced  into 
France  till  the  reign  of  Charlei^  IX-  The  ma* 
nufafitures  of  Flanders  were  carried  on  chiefly 
with  Spanifh  and  En^lifh  wool.  Spanilh  wool 
was  the  material,  not  of  the  firft  woollen  manu* 
failure  of  England,  but  of  the  firft  that  was  fit 
for  diftant  fale.  More  than  one  half  the  mate- 
rials of  the  Lyons  manufacture  is  at  this  day 
foreign  filk ;  when  it  was  firft  eftablilhed,  the 
whole  or  very  nearly  the  whole  wa»  fo.  No  part 
of  the  materials  of  the  Spital-fields  manufacture 
is  ever,  likely  to  be  the  produce  <)f  England. 
The  feat  of  fuch  manufactures,  as  they  are 
generally  introduced  by  the  fcheme  and  projeft 
of  a  few  individuals,  is  fometimes  eftabliftied  in 
a  maritime  city,  and  fometimes  in  an  inland 
town,  according  as  their  intereft,  judgment  or 
caprice  happen  to  determine. 

At  other  times  manufactures  for  diftant  fale 
grow  up  naturally,  and  as  it  were  of  their  own 
accord,  by  the  gradual  refinement  of  thoic 
houfhold  and  coarfer  manufactures  which  muft 
at  all  times  be  carried  on  even  in  the  pooreft  aiid 
rudeft  countries.  Such  manufactures  are  gene- 
rally employed  upon  the  materials  which  the 
country  produces,  and  they  feem  frequently  to 

.     .        have 
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have  been  firft  refined  and  improved  in  fuch  in-  c  H  a  Pi 
land  countries  as  were,  not  indeed  at  a  very      ™* 
great,  but  at  a  confiderable  diilanee  from  the  fea 
coafl,  and  fometimes  even  from  all  water  car- 
riage.    An  inland  country  naturally  fertile  and 
eafily  cultivated,  produces  a  great  furplus  of  pro«» 
vifions  beyond  what  is  necefiary  for  maintaining 
the  cultivators^  and  on  account  of  the  expence  of 
land  carriage,  and  inconveniency  of  river  navi* 
Ration,  it  may  frequently  be  difficult  to  fend  this 
.furplus  abroad^     Abundance,  therefore,  ren^ 
ders  provifions  cheap,  and  encourages  a  great 
number  of  workmen  to  fettle  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, who  find  that  their  indufi;ry  can  there  pro^ 
cure  them  more  of  the  neceflaries  and  convex 
niences  of  life  than  in  other  places.    They  work 
Tip  the  materials  of  manufa6ture  whieh  the  land 
produces,  and  exchange  their  finifiied  work, 
or  what  is  the  fame  thing  the  price  of  it,  for 
more  materials  and  provifions.    They  give  a 
new  value  to  the  furplus  pslrt  of  the  rude  produce^ 
by  &ving  the  expence  of  carrying  it  to  the  watei* 
fide,  or  to  ibme  diilant  market ;  and  they  flimifh 
the  cultivators  with  fomething  in  exchange  for 
it  that  is  either  ufeful  or  agreeable  to  them,  up«> 
on  eafier  terms  than  they  could  have  obtained 
it  before.    The  cultivators  get  a  better  price  for 
their  furplus  produce,  and  can  purchafe  cheaper 
otb^  conveniences  which  they  have  occafion 
fdti    They  are  thus  both  encouraged  and  ena« 
bled  to  increafe  this  furplusproduce  by  a  further 
improvement  and  better  cultivation  of  the  land ; 
and  as  the  fertility  of  the  land  had  given  birth 

I  a  to 
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B  O  O  K  to  the  m»Qufb£ture,  fo  the  progrefs  of  the  manu- 
^^  ^  faid:ure  re-afts  upon  the  land,  and  increafes  ftill 
further  its  fertility.  The  manufactures  firll 
fupply  the  neighbourhood,  and  afterwards,  as 
their  work  improves  and  refines,  more  diilant 
markets*  For  though  neither  the  rude  produce, 
nor  even  the  coarfe  manufa^ure,  could,  without 
the  greateft  difficulty,  fupport  the  expence  of  a 
conilderable  land  carriage,  the  refined  and  im- 
proved  manufacture  eafily  may.  In  a  fmall 
bulk  it  frequently  contains  the  price  of  a  great 
quantity  of  rude  produce.  A  piece  of  fine  cloth, 
for  example,  which  weighs  only  eighty  pounds, 
contains  in  it,  the  price,  not  only  of  eighty 
pounds  weight  of  wool,  but  fometimes  of  feveral 
thoufand  weight  of  corn,  the  maintenance  of  the 
different  working  people,  and  of  their  immediate 
employers.  The  corn,  which  could  with  diffi- 
culty  have  been  carried  abroad  in  its  owu  fhape, 
is  in  this  manner  virtually  exported  in  that  of  the 
9omplete  manufacture,  and  may  eafily  be  fent  to 
the  remotefl  corners  of  the  world.  In  this  man- 
ner have  grown  up  naturally,  and  as  it  were  of 
their  own  accord,  the  mapufa^ures  of  I^eeds, 
Halifax,  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  and  Wojver- 
^{^mpton*  Such  manufactures  are  the  oflsp^ ing 
of  agriculture.  In  the  modern  hiftory^  of  Eu- 
rope, their  extenfion  and  improvement  have  ge- 
nerally been  pofterior  to  thofe  which  were  the 
ofispring  of  foreign  commerce.  England  was 
noted  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  cloths  made  of 
Spwifh  wool,  more  than  a  century  before  any  of 
thpfe  which  now  fjourifh  in  the  places  above 

mentioned 
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mentioned  wete  fit  for  foreign  fide*  The  exten-  chap. 
fion  and  improvement  of  thefe  laft  could  not  take  ^^ 
place  but  in  confequence  of  the  extenfion  and  im- 
pravement  of  agriculture,  the  laft  and  greateft 
effeft  of  foreign  commerce,  and  of  the  manu- 
fa&ures  immediately  introduced  by  it,  knd  which 
I  fliall  now  proceed  to  explain. 


CHAP.  tV, 

Hoiw  the  Commerce  of  the  Tomis  corttribU^d  id  the 
Improvement  of  the  Country. 

THE  increase  and  richer  of  dottmetdti  tad  chap. 
manufaauring  tdwn6,  contributed  to  tiie  ^^ 
improvement  and  cultitation  of  the  countries  io 
which  they  belonged,  in  three  different  ways. 

Ilrfl,  by  aiflbifding  a  greit  and  ready  market 
for  the  nide  ptoduce  of  the  fc6iintry,  th*y  gave 
encouragement  to  It^  cultivation  and  further  im* 
provement.  lliis  benefit  was  not  even  oodfincid 
to  the  countries  in  which  they  were  fitUAted,  but 
eMefaded  UKire  <)t  left  to  all  thofe  l^rith  whidi 
ifeey  had  any  dealings.  To  all  of  thienk-  they 
^otded  a  market  fcfr  fome  pait  eitheflr  df  their 
tttie  or  ihanufadture^d  produce,  a6d  eofi&qu^tly 
gave  fome  eiicfourageiiient  to  t^  ifidullry  add 
imprcrvemeht  of  kB,  Theit  own  amhtffi,  horw- 
ever,  on  acedunt  of  its  nei^hbourli^KNi,  iil^ecefflt- 
%  dclrlved  the  gteateft  bene^  &oM  «)^s  lAftMcet. 

1  3  Its 
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BOOK  Its  rude  jproduce  being  charged  with  leis  cai^ 
^'^  ^  riage,  the  traders  could  pay  the  growers  a  better 
price  for  it,  and  yet  afford  it  as  cheap  tp  the  con- 
fumers  as  that  of  more  diftant  countries. 

Secondly,  the  wealth  acquired  by  the  inha- 
bitants  of  cities  was  frequently  employed  in  pur- 
chafing  fuch  lands  as  were  to  be  fdid,  of  whipha 
great  part  would  frequently  be  uncultivated. 
Merchants  are  commonly  ambitious  of  becoming 
country  gentlemen,  and  when  they  do,  they  are 
generally  the  beft  of  all  improvers,     A  merchant 
is  accuilomed  tq  employ  his  money  chiefly  in 
profitable  projects;  whereas  a  mere  country gen-r 
lleman  is  accufi^omed  to  employ  it  chiefly  in 
expence.    The  one  often  fees  his  money  go  from 
him  and  return  to  him  again  with  a  profit :  the 
other,  when  once  he  parts  with  it,  very  feldom 
expedts  to  fee  any  more  of  it.    Thojie  different 
habits  naturally  affe^l  their  temper  and  difpo- 
fition  in  every  fort  of  bufinefs,     A  merchant  is 
commonly  a  bold ;  a  country  gentleinian^  a  timid 
undertaker*    The  one  is  not  afraid  to  lay  out  at 
once  a  large  capital  upon  the  improvement  of 
his  land^  when  he  has  a  probable  proipe^t  of 
raifing  the  value  of  it  in  proportion  to  th^  ex- 
pence*    The  other,  if  he  has  any  c^ital^  whicli 
is  not  always  the  cfcfe,  feldom  v^tpt^eis  to  em- 
ploy it  in  this  manner*    If  fie  improves  at  all,  it 
is  commonly  not  with  a^  capital,  but  with  what 
he  can  Ave  out  pf  his  annual  revenuet    Who- 
ever  has  had  the  fortune  to  live  in  a  mercantile 
town  fituated  in  an  luiimproved  country,  mvJjt 
have  frequently  ot^Tf^rv^d  howmufj)^  vf^me  fmntei 
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tke  Operations  of  merchants  w^re  in  this  way,  chap. 
than  thofe  of  mere  country  gentlemen.  The  ^* 
h^its,  befides,  of  ord^r,  oeconomy  ^nd  atten^ 
tion,  to  which  mercantile  bufinef^  naturally 
forms  a  merchant,  render  him  much  fitter  tp 
execute,  with  profit  ai^d  fuqpefs,  >^ny  prpje£|  of 
improvemept* 

Thirdly,  and  lailly^  commerce  and  manu* 
^lAures  gr^ually  intrpduced  order  and  good  go* 
yerament,  and  with  them,  the  liberty  and  fecu- 
rity  of  individuals,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
pountry,  who.  had  befpre  lived  almoft  in  a  con- 
tinual  ftate  of  war  with  their  neighbours,  and  of 
fervile  dependency  upon  their  fuperiors,  This^ 
ihough  it  has  been  the  lead  obferved,  is  by  far 
the  moft  important  of  all  their  effefts*  Mr^ 
Hmne  i?  the  only  writer  whp?  fo  fw  ft^  I  H^ow, 
jias  hitherto  taken  notice  of  iU 

In  a  pountry  which  h^s  neither  foreign  ,comt 
merce,  nor  any  of  the  finer  manufadlures,  a  great 
proprietor,  having  nothing  for  which  he  can  ex- 
change  the  greater  purt  of  the  produce  of  his 
lands  which  is  over  and  above  the  maintenance 
of  the  cultivators,  confumes  the  whole  in  rujftic 
hoipitality  at  home.  If  this  furplus  produce  if 
fulBcient  to  maintain. a  hundred  qr  ^  thoufand 
men,  he  can  make  nfe  of  it  in  no  other  way  than 
by  maintaining  a  hundred  or  s^  thpufand  men. 
He  is  at  all  times,  therefore,  furrounded  with  a 
multitude  of  retainers  and  dependants,  who  hav- 
ing no  equivalent  to  give  in  return  for  their  main- 
ienance,  but  being  fed  entirely  by  his  bounty, 
jj(W&  o})ey  him^  for  the  &me  reafon  that  fed- 
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BOOK  dierd  mull  obey  the  prince  who  pays  theM.  Bfe. 
7°-  fbre  the  extenfion  of  commerce  and  tttatiuj^tit^ 
in  Europe^  the  hoipitality  df  the  rich  ^nd  t\^ 
great)  from  the  fdvereign  down  to  the  iihalleft 
baron,  exceeded  every  thing  which  itt  the  pre- 
ibnt  times  we  can  eafily  form  a  notion  of.  Weft* 
minfter  hall  was  the  dining-room  of  William 
RufuS)  and  might  frequently,  perhapi^,  not  be 
too  Isyrge  for  his  company.  It  was  reckoned  a 
piece  of  magnificence  in  Thomas  Beckett  that 
he  (Irowed  the  floor  of  his  hall  With  clean  hay  oi 
ruKhes  in  the  feafon,  in  order  that  the  knights  and 
iquire^,  who  could  not  get  feats,  might  not  QxhI 
their  fine  clothes  when  they  fat  down  on  the  floor 
to  eat  their  dinner.  The  great  Earl  of  Warwick 
is  faid  to  have  entertained  every  day  at  his  diflfer* 
elit imaAors, thirty thoufimdpeople ;  and  though 
the  number  here  may  have  been  exaggerated,  it 
inuft,  however^  have  been  very  great  to  admit 
jbt  fUch  exaggeration.  A  hoipitality  nearly  of 
the  fame  kind  w^  exercifed  not  many  years  ago 
in  many  different  parts  of  the  Highlands  df  Scofc 
land.  It  ibems  to  be  common  in  all  natid^  t^ 
\«^hom  commei'Ce  and  manufactures  are  littlfe 
known.  I  have  feen,  fays  Do6lor  Pocock,  aaH 
Arabian  chief  dine  in  the  ftreets  of  a  town  wherfe 
hfe  had  come  to  fell  his  cattle,  and  invito  aU 
paflengers,  even  commcm  beggars,  to  fit  dDum 
With  him  and  partake  of  his  banquet. 

The  occupiers  of  land  were  ih  every  refy^ 
a6  dependent  upon  the  great  proprietor  as  his 
retainers.  Even  fuch  of  them  as  were  not  in  it 
Aafte  of  viUanage,  were  tenants  at  willt  who  paid 

a  rent 


i  rent  in  nd  l*ei|>e(%  equii^&lent  to  the  fiibfiftcnce  c  ft  A  P, 
which  the  land  ifibrded  them.  A  crdwti,  half  &  .  ^• 
erown^  a  (hefep,  a  lamb,  was  fome  years  ago  iti 
&e  Highlands  of  Scotland  a  common  rent  fbt 
lands  which  maintained  a  family.  In  fomie  placeil 
it  is  fo  at  this  day ;  Hot  will  money  at  prefent 
{Hirchafe  a  greater  quantity  of  commodities  thfer6 
Ihaii  in  other  places.  In  a  Country  where  thift 
furpltis  produce  of  a  large  eftate  muft  be  cbm 
fumed  upon  the  eftate  itfelf,  it  will  frequently  b* 
taore  convenient  for  the  proprietor,  that  part  oT 
it  be  cotifiimed  at  a  diftance  from  his  own  houfb, 
pipovided  they  wh6  confume  it  are  as  depfendent 
tipon  him  as  either  his  retainers  or  his  menial 
fervaiite.  He  is  thereby  laVed  from  the  embar- 
raflfaient  of  either  too  large  a  Cbitipany  or  tod 
large  a  family.  A  tenant  at  will^  who  poiTeffes 
land  fufficient  to  maintain  his  fatnily  for  littlfe 
mctfe  than  a  quit-rent,  is  as  dependent  upon  the 
proprietor  as  any  fervant  Or  retaineir  Whatfevef, 
and  muft  obey  him  with  as  little  referve.  Such 
a  proprietor,  as  he  feeds  hife  ftwaftts  and  retain- 
ers at  his  own  houfe,  fo  he  feeds  his  tenants  at 
their  houfes. '  Ihe  fubfifteflfce  of  both  is  derived 
from  his  bounty,  and  its  cohtinuince  depends 
upon  his  good  pleafure. 

Upon  the  authority  which  the  gfeat  J)f oJ)rig- 
tors  neceflarily  had  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  things  ovdr 
their  tenants  and  retainers,  was  founded  thepowfil^ 
ofthe  ancient  barons.  They  neceflarily  became 
Ihe  judges  in  peace,  and  thfe  leader$  in  War,  of 
all  who  dwelt  upoti  their  eftates.  They  could 
inidntain  order  and  execute  the  law  within  their 

refpeflive 
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9  o  o  K  reipe£tive  demefnes,  becaufe  each  of  them  eo^d 
W*  there  turn  the  whole  force  of  all  the  inhabitanti 
againfl  the  injuftice  of  any  one.  No  other  peri^ 
ion  had  fufficient  authority  to  do  this.  The  king 
in  particular  had  not.  In  thofe  ancient  times  he 
was  little  more  than  the  greateft  proprietor  in 
his  dominions,  to  whom,  for  the  fake  of  common 
defence  againft  their  common  enemies,  the  other 
great  proprietors  paid  certain  refpe^s.  To  have 
enforced  payment  of  a  finall  debt  within  the  lands 
of  a  great  proprietor,  where  all  the  inhabitants 
were  armed  and  aqcuflomed  to  Hand  by  one  anor 
tber,  would  have  cod  the  king,  had  he  attempted 
it  by  his  own  authority,  ^moft  the  fya^  #M 
as  to  extinguilh  a  civil  war.  He  was,  tbere^ 
fore,  obliged  to  ahiindoi)  the  adminiftration  of 
Juftice  through  the  greater  part  of  the  country, 
to  thofe  who  were  capable  of  adminiilering  it ; 
jind  fgr  the  fame  reafon  to  leave  the  cqn^mand  of 
the  country  militia  to  thofe  whom  that  militi* 
would  obey* 

It  is  a  miftak^  to  imagine  that  thofe  territorial 
iurifdi6tions  took  their  origin  from  the  feudal 
hvff  Npt  only  th^  higheft  jurifdidtions  both  civil 
and  criminal,  but  the  power  of  levying  troic^^ 
of  coining  money,  and  even  that  of  making  byer 
laws  for  the  government  of  their  ow-n  people, 
were  all  rights  pofleiTed  allodi^lly  by  the  gfeat 
proprietors  of  land  leveral  centuries  before  even 
the  name  of  the  fei^dal  law  was  known  in  Europe, 
'f  he  authority  and  jurifdi^lion  of  the  Saxon  lords 
in  England,  appear  to  have  been  as  great  before 

\\^^  9on<][ueft,  as  that  of  an^  of  t^9  ^orma? 
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iorids  after  it.  But  the  feudal  law  is.  not  flip*  c  Bji  K 
pofed  to  have  become  the  common  law  of  Engi^ 
land  till  after  the  conqueil.  That  the  moft  ex- 
teiifive  authority  and  jurifili£fcians  were  poflefied 
by  the  great  lords  in  France  aUodiaily,  long  ber 
fore  the  feudal  law  was  introduced  into  that 
country,  is  a  matter  of  ia^ .  that  admits  of  no 
doubt.  That  authority  and .  thofe  juiiiHidlieiis 
all  neceflarily  flowed  from  the  ftate  of  property 
^Dd  manner^  juft  now  defcribed.  Without  rei- 
mounting  to  the  remote  antiquities  of  either  the 
French  or  Englifh  monarchies,  w^  may  find  in 
much  later  times  many  proofs  that  fuch  effe^ 
maft  always  flow  from  fuch  caufes.  It  is  not 
thirty  years  ago  fince  Mr.  Cameron  of  Lochiel, 
a  gentleman  of  Lochabar  in  Scotland,  without 
fLty  legal  warrant  whatever,  not  being  what  was 
then  called  a  Iwd  of  regality,  nor  even  a  tenant 
in  chief,  but  a  vaflal  of  the,  Duke  of  Argyle,  and 
livithout  being  fp  much  as  a  jufl;ice  of  peace»  ufed, 
potwitbfl^anding,  t9  e^ercife  the  highefl  criminal 
jyxifdi^ion  over  his  own  people*  He  is  faid  to 
bave  done  fo  with  great  equity,  though  without 
any  of  the  formalities  of  juilice ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  fl^at^  of  that  part  of  the 
country  at  that  time  made  it  neceflary  for  him 
to  afliime  this  authority  in  order  to  maintain  the 
public  peacet.  That  gentleman,  whqfe  rent 
pever  exceeded  five  hundred  pounds  a  yeart 
parried,  in  17459  eight  hundred  of  his  owi^ 
ie  intp  tb$  rebellion  i^th  h^m^ 
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BOOK  Hie  iiztro(lu6fck»n  of  th^  feudJil  ktf^  fo  fkr 
5^  ,  firoBd  extending,  may  be  r^ard^d  as  an  attemp* 
to  moderate  the  authdrity  of  the  great  all^ial 
lords.  It  eftablifhed  a  regular  fubordination, 
accompanied  with  a  long  ti^ain  of  fervices  and 
duties,  from  the  king  down  to  the  fmalleil  pro* 
prietor.  During  the  minority  of  the  proprietor, 
the  rent,  together  with  the  management  of  hiA 
lands,  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  immediate  fape- 
rior,  and,  fconfequently,  thofe  of  all  great  pto- 
fkrietors  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  who  was 
charged  with  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
the  pupil,  and  who,  from  his  authority  as  guar- 
dian,  was  fuppofed  to  have  a  right  of  dSpofing 
of  him  in  marriage,  provided  it  was  in  a  manned 
tiot  unfuitable  to  his  rank.  But  though  thii^ 
inftitution  neceffarily  tended  to  ftrengthen  the 
ituthority  of  the  Idng,  and  to  weaken  that  of  the 
great  proprietors,  it  could  not  do  either  fufKci* 
entiy  for  eftabliihing  order  and  good  government 
toiong  the  inhabitants  of  the  country ;  becaxif^ 
ft  could  ncrt  alter  fhf&ciently  that  ilate  of  pr^ 
]yerty  and  manners  from  which  the  difoiders 
toofe»  The  authority  of  government  ftill  coatl- 
fiued  to  be»  ai&  before,  too  weak  in  the  head  and 
too  ftrong  in  the  inf^or  members,  and  the  ex^ 
eeffive  llrength  o^  the  inferior  members  Was  the 
ta^ofe  of  the  Weakne&  of  the  head.  After  tbe 
inftitution  of  feudal  fubordination^  the  king  Waft 
as  incapable  of  reftmining  the  violence  of  the 
great  lords  as  before.  *They  ftill  continued  to 
make  war  according  to  their  own  difcretion, 
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almoft  ccmtinually  upon  one  aootber,  and  very  c  H  A  F« 
frequently  upon  the  king  i  and  tbie  open  country  ^  j^j 
llill  continued  to  be  a  fcene  of  violence,  rapine, 
and  diforder. 

But  what  all  the  violence  of  the  feudal  inftitu-* 
tions  could  never  have  effected,  the  fileni  and 
infenfible  operation  of  foreign  commerce  and  ma<» 
nufa6tures  gradually  brought  about.  Tliefe  gra« 
dually  furniihed  the  great  proprietors  with  fome<« 
thing  for  which  they  could  exchange  the  whole 
furplus  produce  of  their  lands,  and  which  they 
could  confume  themfelves  without  fharing  jit 
either  with  tenants  or  retainers.'  All  for  our* 
felves,  and  nothing  for  other  people,  feems,  in 
every  age  of  the  world,  to  have  been  the  vile 
maxim  of  the  mailers  of  mankind.  As  foon, 
therefore,  as  they  could  find  a  method  of  con« 
fuming  the  whole  value  of  thdr  rents  themfelves, 
they  had  no  difpofition  to  ibare  them  with  any 
other  perfbns.  For  a  pair  of  dimond  buckles 
perhaps,  or  for  fomething  as  frivolous  and  ufe* 
lels,  they  exchanged  the  maintenance,  or  what 
is  the  iame  thing,  the  price  of  the  maintenance 
of  a  thoulknd  men  for  a  year,  and  with  it  the 
whole  weight  and  authority  which  it  could  give 
them.  The  buckles,  however,  were  to  be  all 
their  own,  and  no  other  human  creature  was  to 
have  any  fhare  of  them ;  whereas  in  the  mbjre 
ancient  i^ethodof  expence  they  muft  have  ffaared 
wi^  at  leaft  a  thauf^nd  people.  With  the  judges 
that  w^re  to  determine  the  preference,  this  dif- 
ference was  perfectly  decifive ;  and  thus,  for  the 
gratification  of  the  moil  childifh,  the  meaneil  and 
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a  o  o  K  the  moft  fordid  of  all  vanities,  they  gradually 
-j^,^  bartered  their  whole  power  and  authority* 

In  a  countiy  where  there,  is  no  foreign  com- 
merce, nor  any  of  the  finer  manufa6i;ures,  a  mstri 
of  ten  thoufand  a  year  cannot  well  employ  his 
revenue  in  any  other  way  than  in  maintaining, 
perhaps,  a  thoufand  families,  who  are  all  of  them 
neceffarily  at  his  command.  In  the  prefent  ftate 
of  Europe,  a  man  of  ten  thouland  a  year  can 
ipend  his  whole  revenue,  and  he  generally  does 
fo,  without  direftly  maintaining  twenty  people, 
or  being  able  to  command  more  than  ten  foot-' 
men  not  worth  the  commanding.  Indireftly, 
perhaps,  he  maintains  as  great  or  even  a  greater 
number  of  people  than  he  could  have  done  by  the 
ancient  method  of  expence.  For  though  the 
quantity  of  precious  produ6lions  for  which  he? 
exchanges  his  whole  revenue  be  very  fmall,  the 
number  of  workmen  employed  in  colle6):ing  and 
preparing  it,  mull  neceffarily  have  been  very 
great.  Its  great  price  generally  arifes  from  the 
wages  of  their  labour,  and  the  profits  of  all  their 
immediate  employers.  By  paying  that  price  he 
indirefilly  pays  all  thofe  wages  and  profits,  and 
thus  indirectly  contributes  to  the  maintenance  of 
all  the  workmen  and  their  employers.  He 
generally  contributes,  however,  but  a  very  fmall 
proportion  to  that  of  each,  to  very  few  perhaps 
a  tenth,  to  many  not  a  hundredth,  and  to  lbm« 
not  a  thoufandth,  nor  even  a  ten  thoufandth 
part  of  their  whole  annual  maintenance.  Though 
he  contributes,  therefore,  to  the  maintenianee  of 
them  all,  they  are  all  more  or  lefs  independent 
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of  bim,  becaufe  generally  they  can  all  bd  main^ 
tained  without  him. 

When  the  great  proprietors  of  land  fpend 
their  rents  in  maintaining  their  tenants  and  re-» 
tainers,  each  of  them  maintains  entirely  all  his 
Own  tenants  and  all  his  own  retainers.  But  when 
they  i|)end  them  in  maintaining  tradefinen  and 
artificers,  they  may,  all  of  them  taken  together, 
perhaps,  maintain  as  great,- or,  on  account jof  the 
wafte  which  attends  ruftic  hofpitality,  a  greater 
number  of  people  than  before.  Each  of  them, 
however,  taken  fingly,  contributes  often  but  a 
very  fmall  ihare  to  the  maintenance  of  any  indi*- 
vidual  of  this  greater  number.  Each  tradefinan 
or  artificer  derives  his  fiibfiftence  from  the  em* 
pIo3rment,  npt  of  one,  but  of  a  hundred  or  a 
tboufand  difierent  cufi:omers.  Though  in  fbme 
meafttre  obliged  to  them  all,  therefore,  he  is  not 
abfolutely  dependent  upon  any  one  of  them. 

The  perfonal  expence  of  the  great  proprietors 
having  in  this  manner  gradually  increaied,  it  wbs 
impoffible  that  the  number  of  their  retainers 
fhould  not  as  gradually  diminifh,  till  they  were 
at  laft  difmifled  altogether.  The  fame  caufe 
gradually  led  them  to  difmifs  the  unneceflary 
part  of  tlieir  tenants.  Farms  were  enlarged,  and 
the  occupiers  of  land,  notwithflanding  the  com- 
plaints of  depopulation,  reduced  to  the  number 
neceflary  for  cultivating  it,  according  to  the  im-^ 
j>erfe6i  fixate  of  cultivation  and  improvement  in 
thofe  times.  By  the  removal  of  the  unneceilkry 
mouths,  and  by  exadling  from  the  farmer  the 
fiill  value  of  the  farm,  a  greater  furplus,  or  what 
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B  O  Q  K  is  the  ftroe  thing,  the  price  c^  a  greater  furplus^ 
^l^^  was  obtained  for  the  proprietort  which  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  foon  fumiihed  him 
with  a  method  of  fpending  upon  his  own  peffbn 
ip  the  f^^me  manner  as  he  had  dQpe  the  re^^ 
The  fatme  caufc  continuing  to  operate,  he  was 
defirous  to  raife  his  rents  above  what  his  lands, 
in  the  aftual  ftate  of  their  improvement,  could' 
afford*  His  tenants  could  agree  to  this  upon 
one  condition  only,  that  they  ihould  be  fecured 
in  their  pofleljion,  for  fuch  a  term  of  years  as 
might  give  them  time  to  recover  with  profit 
whatever  they  ihould  lay  out  in  the  further  im- 
provement of  the  land.  The  expehfive  vanity 
of  the  landlord  made  him  willing  to  accept  of 
this  condition ;  and  hence  the  origin  of  long 
leafes. 

Even  a  tenant  at  will,  who  pays  the  full  valua 
of  the  land,  is  not  altogether  dependent  upon  the 
landlord.  The  pecuniary  advantages  which  they 
receive  from  one  another,  are  mutual  and  equal, 
and  fuch  a  tenant  will  expofe  neither  his  life  nor 
his  fortune  in  the  fervice  of  the  proprietor.  But 
if  he  hjus  a  leafe  for  a  long  term  of  years,  he  is 
altogether  independent ;  and  his  landlord  muft 
Bot  expert  from  him  even  tlie  moft  trifling  fervice 
beyond  what  is  either  exprefsly  ftipulated  in  the 
leafe,  or  impo&d  upon  him  by  the  common  and 
known  law  of  the  country. 

The  tenants  having  in  this  manner  become 
indqiendent,  and  the  retainers  being  difmifled, 
the  great  proprietors  were  no  longer  capable  of 
interrupting  the  regular  execution  of  .juilice,  or 
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of  difturbing  the  peace  of  the  country.    Having  CHAP* 

fold  their  birth^-right,  not  like  Efau  for  a  mefi  , ^ 

of  pottage  in  time  of  hunger  and  neceflity,  but 
in  the  wantonnefs  of  plenty^  for  trinkets  and 
baubles,  fitter  to  be  the  play-things  of  children 
thiol  the  furious  purfuits  of  men,  they  became  as 
in%Qificant  as  any  fubftantial  burgher  or  traded 
man  in  a  city.  A  regular  government  was  eila« 
bliihed  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  city, 
nobody  having  fufficient  power  to  diflurb  its 
operations  in  the  one,  any  more  than  in  the 
other. 

It  does  not,  perhaps,  relate  to  the  prefent 

fatgedt,  but  I  cannot  help  remarking  it,  that 

very  old  families,  fuch  as  have  poflefled  fome 

CQofiderable  eflate  from  father  to  fon  for  many 

facceffive  generations,  are  very  rare  in  commer^^ 

tial  countries.    In  countries  which  have  little 

commerce,  on  the  contrary,  fuch  as  Wdles  or 

the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  they  are  very  com<» 

mon.    The  Arabian  hiftories  feem  to  be  all  full 

of  genealogies,  and  there  is  a  hiftory  written  by 

a  Tartar  Khan,  which  has  been  tranflated  into 

feveral  European  languages,  and  which  contains 

fcarce  any  thing  elfe  ;  a  proof  that  ancient  fami-^ 

lies  are  very  common  among  thofe  nations.    In 

countries  where  a  rich  man  can  fpend  his  revenue 

in  no  other  way  than  by  maintaining  as  many 

people  ^  it  can  maintain,  he  is  not  apt  to  run 

out,  and  his  benevolence  it  feems  is  feldom  fo 

violent  as  to  attempt  to  niaintain  more  than  he 

can  afford.   But  where  he  can  fpend  the  greateil 

revenue  upon  his  own  perfon,  he  frequently  has 

vol*,  m.  X  no 
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B  6  6  K  no  bounds  to  his  ^xpence,  becatife  lie  frequently 
^^  ^  has  no  bounds  to  his  vsmity,  or  to  his  affeftion 
for  his  own  perfoti.  In  dommereial  countrieSi 
therefore,  riches,  in  Ipite  of  the  itf  6ft  violent  re- 
gulations of  law  to  prevent  their  diffipafioil,  very 
feldom  remain  long  in  the  fame  family.  Amoiig 
fimple  nations,  on  the  contrary,  they  frequently 
do  without  any  regulations  of  law :  for  among 
nations  of  ihepherdsi,  ihch  as  the  Tartars  and 
Arabs,  the  confUinable  nature  of  their  property 
neceflkrily  renders  all  fuch  regulations  inipoffible«  ' 

A  revolution  of  the  greateft  importance  to 
the  public  happineis,  ^as  In  this  manner  brought 
jibout  by  two  different  oi'ders  of  people,  who  had 
not  the  leaft  intention  to  ferve  the  public^  To 
gratify  the  moft  childifh  vanity  was  the  Me 
motive  of  the  great  proprietors.  The  merchants 
and  artificers,  much  lefii  ridiculoiiSy  a£ted  merely 
from  a  view  to  their  own  intereft^  and  in  pur- 
fuit  of  their  own  pedlar  principle  of  turning  a 
penny  wherever  a  penny  was  to  be  got.  Nei- 
ther of  them  had  either  knowledge  or  forefight  of 
that  great  revolution  tehich  the  fally  of  the  one, 
and  the  induftry  of  the  other,  was  gradually 
bringing  about. 

It  is  thus  that  through  the^greatei*  part  of  Eu- 
rope the  commerce  and  manufa6lures  of  cities, 
inilead  of  being  the  effe6l,  have  beefx  the  caufe 
and  occafion  of  the  improvement  and  cultivation 
of  the  country. 

This  order,  however,  being  contrary  to  thtf 
natural  courfe  of  things,  is  neceffarily.  both  jBo^ 
iand  uncertain.    Compare  the  flow  prg^efs  of 
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thole  European  countries  of  which  the  Wealth  crap. 
depencU  very  much  upon  their  commerce  and  J^ 
manulk^fcurea,  with  the  rapid  advances  of  out 
North  American  colonies,  of  which  the  wealth 
is  founded  altogether  in  agriculture.  Through 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  the  number  of  inha*. 
bitants  is  not  fuppofed  to  double  in  lefs  than  five 
hundred  years.  In  feveral  of  our  North  Ameri« 
can  colonies,  it  is  found  to  double  in  twenty  or 
five*and-twenty  years«  In  Europe,  the  law  of 
primogeniture,  and  perpetuities  of  different 
kinds,  prevent  the  divifion  of  great  eflates,  and 
thereby  hinder  the  multiplication  of  fmall  pro- 
prietors. A  fmall  proprietor,  however,  who  knows 
every  part  of  his  little  territory,  views  it  with  all 
the  affection  which  property,  efpecially  fmall  pro- 
perty, naturally  infpires,  and  who  upon  that  ac- 
count takes  pleafure  not  only  in  cultivating  but 
in  adorning  it,  is  generally  of  all  improvers  the 
raoft  induflrious,  the  moil  intelligent,  and  the 
moft  fuccefsful.  The  fame  regulations,  befides, 
keep  fo  much  land  out  of  the  market,  that  there 
are  always  more  capitals  to  buy  than  there  is 
land  to  fell,  fo  that  what  is  fold  always  fells  at  a 
monopoly  price.  The  rent  never  pays  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  purohafe-money,  and  is  befides  bur* 
dened  with  repairs  and  other  occafional  charges, 
to  which  the  intereft  of  money  is  not  liable. 
To  purchafe  land  is  every-where  in  Europe  a 
moft  unprofitable  employment  of  a  fmall  capital. 
For  the  iake  of  the  fuperior  fecurity,  indeed,  i^ 
man  of  moderate  circumftances,  when  he  retires 
j&om  bufinefe,  will  fometimes  chufe  to  lay  out 
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3  o  o  K  his  little  capital  in  land.  A  mati  of  profeflioti 
^^  ^  too,  whofe  revenue  is  derived  from  another 
fource,  often  loves  to  fecure  his  iavlngs  in  the 
fame  way.  But  a  young  man,  who,  inftead  of 
applying  to  trade  or  to  forae  profeffion,  fhould 
employ  a  capital  of  two  or  three  thoufand  pounds 
in  the  purchafe  and  cultivation  of  a  fmall  piece 
of  land,  might  indeed  expe6l  to  live  very  hap- 
pily, and  very  independently,  but  muft  bid  adieu, 
for  ever,  to  all  hope  of  either  great  fortune  or 
great  illuftration,  which  by  a  different  employ, 
ment  of  his  ftock  he  jnight  have  had  the  lame 
chance  of  acquiring  with  other  people.  Such  a 
perfon  too,  though  he  cannot  afpire  at  being  a 
proprietor,  will  often  difdain  to  be  a  farmer. 
The  fmall  quantity  of  land,  therefore,  which  is 
brought  to  market,  and  the  high  price  of  what 
is  brought  thither,  prevents  a  great  number  of 
capitals  from  being  employed  in  its  cultivation 
and  improvewent  which  would  otherwife  have 
taken  that  dire6lion.  In  North  America,  on 
the  contrary,  fifty  or  fixty  pounds  is  often  found 
a  fufficient  ftock  to  begin  a  plantation  with. 
The  purchafe  and  improvement  of  uncultivated 
land,  is  there  the  moft  profitable  employment 
of  the  fmalleft  asl  well  as  of  the  greateft  capi- 
tals, and  the  moft  dire6l  road  to  all  the  for- 
tune and  illuftration  which  can  be  acquired  in 
that  country.  Such  land,  indeed,  is  in  North 
America  to  be  had  almoft  for  nothing,  or  at  a 
price  much  below  the  value  of  the  natural  pro- 
duce ;  a  thing  impoflible  in  Europe,  or,  indeed, 
in  any  country  where  iall  lands  have  long  been 
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private  property.  If  landed  eilates,  however,  chap. 
were  divided  ecjuaUy  among  all  the  children, 
upon  the  death  of  any  proprietor  who  left  a  nu- 
merous family,  the  eftate  would  generally  be 
fold.  So  much  land  would  come  to  maiket,  that  ' 
it  could  no  longer  fell  at  a  monopoly  price.  The 
free  rent  of  the  land  would  go  nearer  to  pay  the 
intereft  of  the  purchafe-money,  and  a  fmall  ca- 
pital might  be  employed  in  purchafing  land  as 
profitably  as  in  any  other  way. 

Englmdj  on  account  of  the  natural  fertility 
of  the  foil,  of  the  great  extent  of  the  iea-coaft  in 
proportion  to  that  of  the  Whole  country,  and  of 
the  many  navigable  rivers  which  run  through  it, 
and  afford  the  conveniency  of  water  carriage  to 
fome  of  the  moft  inland  parts  of  it,  is  perhaps  b!& 
well  fitted  by  nature  as  any  large  country  in  Eu- 
rope, to  be  the  feat  of  foreign  commerce,  of  ma^ 
nufa3;ures  for  diftaint  fale,  and  of  all  the  im- 
provements which  thefe  can  occafion.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  retgli  of  Elizabeth  too,  the 
Engliih  legiflature  has  beeit  peculiarly  attentive 
to  the  interests  of  commerce  and  manufaAures, 
and  in  reality  there  is  no  country  in  Europe, 
Holland  itfelf  not  excepted,  of  which  the  law  is, 
upon  the  whole,  more  favourable  to  this  fort  of  . 
indttftry.  Commerce  and  manufactures  have  ac« 
cordingly  been  continually  advancing  during  all 
this  period.  The  cultivation  and  improvement 
of  the  country  has,  no  doubt,  been  gradually  ad? 
vancing  too :  But  it  feems  to  have  followed 
flowly,  and  at  a  diftance,  the  more  rapid  progrefs 
of  commerce  and  manufactures.    The  greater 

K  3  part 
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BOOK  part  of  the  country  mull  probably  have  been 
™^    ,  cultivated  before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  a 
very  great  part  of  it  Hill  remains  uncultivated^ 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  far  greater  part,  much 
inferior  to  what  it  might  be.    The  law  of  Eng. 
land,  however,  favours  agriculture  not  only  in- 
direftly  by  the  prote6kion  of  commerce,  but  by 
ieveral  dire^  encouragements.   Except  in*  times 
of  fcarcity,  the  exportation  of  com  is  not  only 
free,  but  encouraged  by  a  bounty.     In  times  of 
moderate  plenty,  the  importation  of  foreign  com 
is  loaded  with  dudes  that  amount  to  a  prohibi- 
tion.   The  importation  of  live  cattle,  except 
from  Ireland,  is  prohibited  at  all  times,  and  it  is 
but  of  late  that  it  was  permitted  from  ihence. 
Thofe  who  cultivate  the  land,  therefore,  have  a 
monopoly  againft  their  countrymen  for  the  two 
greateft  and  moft  important  articles  of  land  pro- 
duce, bread  and  butcher's^meat.     Thefe  en- 
couragements, though  at  bottom,  perhaps,  as  I 
fliall  endeavour  to  ihow  hereafter,  altogether  il- 
lufoiy,  fufficiently  demonftrate  at  leaft  the  good 
intention  of  the  legiflature  to  favour  agriculture. 
But  what  is  of  much  more  importance  than  all  of 
them,  the  yeomanry  of  England  are  rendered  as 
fecure,  as  independent,  and  as  refpe3;able  as  law 
can  make  them.      No  country,  therefore,  in 
which  the  right  of  primogeniture  takes  place, 
which  pays  tithes, and  where  perpetuities, though 
contrary  to  the  i^rit  of  the  law,  are  admitted  in 
fome  cafes,  can  give  more  encouragement  td 
agriculture  than  England.    Such,  however,  not- 
withftanding,  is  the  ilftte  of  its  cultivation. 

What 
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What  woiuld  it  h^ve  been,  had  the  Uw  given  no  c  h  A  P» 

dired   encouragement  to  agriculture  befides  ^ ^ 

what  arifes  indire^y  from  the  prpgreis  of  com* 
loerce,  and  bad  left  the  yeomanry  in  the  fame 
itondition  as  in  moft  other  countries  of  Europe  ? 
It  is  now  more  than  two  hundred  years  fince  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth^  a  period  as 
long  as  the  courfe  of  human  pjofperity  ufually 
endures, 

France  feems  to  have  had  a  confiderable  fh^are 
of  foreign  commerce  near  a  century  before  £ng^ 
land  was  diilinguifhed  as  a  commercial  country. 
The  marine  of  France  was  confiderable,  accord* 
ing  to  the  notions  of  the  tipies,  before  the  expe^ 
dition  of  Charles  theVIIIth  to  Naples.  The  cul* 
tivation  and  improvement  of  France,  however,  is 
upon  the  whole,  inferior  to  that  of  England.  Th^ 
law  of  the  country  has  never  given  the  fame 
dire3:  encouragement  to  agriculture. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
to  the  other  parts  of  Europe,  though  chiefly  car- 
ried on  in  fore;ign  fhips,  is  very  confiderable. 
That  to  their  colohies  is  carried  on  in  their  own, 
and  is  much  greater,  on  account  of  the  great 
liches  and  extent  of  thofe  colonies.  But  it  has 
never  introduced  any  confiderable  manufactures 
fbv  diflant  fale  into  either  of  thof^  countries,  and 
the  greater  part  of  both  fl^iU  remains  unculti- 
vated* The  foreign  commerce  of  Portugal  is  of 
older  ftandiqg  that  that  of  f^ny  great  country  in 
Europe,  except  Italy. 

Italy  is  the  only  great  country  of  Europe 
whiph  feeips  tP  have  been  cultivated  and  im- 

^  4  proved 
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BOOK  proved  in  every  part,  by  means  of  foreign  com* 
n^  merce  and  manufa^ures  for  diftant  iale.  Before 
the  invafion  of  Charles  the  Vlllth,  Italy,  ac- 
cording  to  Guicciardin,  was  cultivated  not  lefii 
in  the  moll  mountainous  and  barren  parts  of  the 
country,  than  in  the  plaineft  and  moft  fertile. 
The  advantageous  fituation  of  the  country,  and 
the  great  number  of  independent  ftates  which  at 
that  time  fubfifted  in  it,  probably  contributed 
not  a  little  to  this  general  cultivation.  It  is 
pot  impoi&ble  too,  notMdthftanding  this  general 
expreffion  of  one  of  the  moft  judicious  and  re-i 
ferved  of  modem  hiftorians,  that  Italy  was  not 
at  that  time  better  cultivated  than  England  is  at 
prefent. 

The  capital,  however,  that  is  acquired  to  any 
country  by  commerce  and  manufadlures,  is  all  a 
very  precarious  and  uncertain  pofle(&on,tillibme 
part  of  it  has  been  fecured  and  realized  in  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  rts  lands.  A 
merchant,  it  has  been  faid  very  properly,  is  not 
neceffarily  the  citizen  of  any  particular  country. 
It  is  in  a  great  meafure  indifierent  to  him  from 
what  place  he  carries  on  his  trade ;  and  a  very 
trifling  dilguft  will  make  him  remove  his  capital, 
and  together  with  it  all  the  induftry  which  it  fup- 
ports,  from  one  country  to  another.  No  part  of 
it  can  be  faid  to  belong  to  any  particular  country, 
till  it  has  been  fpread  s^s  it  were  over  the  face  of 
that  country,  either  in  buildings,  or  in  the  laft, 
ing  improvement  of  lands.  No  veftige  now  re- 
mains of  the  great  wealth,  faid  to  have  been 
poffeflfcd  hj  the  greater  part  of  the  Hans  towns, 

^xcepl 
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except  in  the  obfcure  hiftories  of  the  thirteenth  CHAP, 
find  fourteenth  centuries.    It  is  even  uncertain  ^  j^ 
where  fome  of  them  were  fituated,  or  to  what 
towns  in  Europe  the  Latin  names  given  to  fome 
of  them  belong.  But  though  the  misfortunes  of 
Italy  in  the  end  of  the  "fifteenth  and  beginning 
of  the  fixteenth  centuries  greatly  diminiihed  the 
commerce  and  manufa3;ure9  of  the  cities  of 
Lombardy  and  Tufcany,  thofe  countries  ftill 
continue  to  be  among  the  moll  populous  and 
beft  cultivated  in  Europe.    The  civil  wars  of 
Flanders^  and  the  Spaniih  government  which 
fucceeded  them,  chafed  away  the  great  com«> 
merce  of  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  Bruges.     But 
Flanders  ilill  continues  to  be  one  of  the  richeft, 
befl  cultivated,  and  mod  populous  provinces  of 
Europe.     The  ordinary  revolutions  of  war  and 
government  ealily  dry  up  the  fources  of  that 
wealth  which  arifes  from  commerce  only.  That 
which  arifes  from  the  more  iblid  Improvements 
of  agriculture,  is  much  more  durable,  and  cannot 
l>e  deflroyed  but  by  thofe  more  violent  con« 
vulfions,    occafioned  by  the    depredations    of 
hoftile  ^nd  barbarous  nations,  continued  for  a 
century  or  two  together;  fuch  as  thofe  that 
happened  for  fome  time  before  and  after  tho, 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  weftem  pro« , 
yinces  of  Europe. 
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OF  SYSTEMS  OF  POLITICAL   (ECONOMY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

BOOK  TJOLITIC  AL  oeconomy,  confidered  as  a 
^  ^1^  -*■  branch  of  the  fcience  of  a  flatefinan  or  legif^ 
iiitrodu<5L  lator^  propofes  two  diftinft  objects :  firft,  to  pro* 
vide  a  plentiful  revenue  or  fubfiftence  for  the 
people,  or,  more  properly,  to  enable  them  ta 
provide  fuch  a  revenue  or  fubfiftence  for  tliem^ 
felves;  and  fecondly,  to  fupply  the  ftate  or 
commonwealth  with  a  revenue  fufficient  for  the 
public  fervices.  It  propofes  to  enrich  both  the 
people  and  the  fovereign. 

The  different  progrefs  of  opulence  in  different 
ages^and  nations,  has  given  occafion  to  two  dif- 
ferent iyfi^ems  of  political  oeconomy,  with  regard 
to  enriching  the  people.  The  one  may  be  called 
the  iyftem  of  commerce,  the  other  that  of  agri« 
culture.  I  fliall  endeavour  to  explain  both  as 
fully  and  diftinStly  as  I  can,  and  fliall  begin 
with  the  iyftem  of  commerce.  It  is  the  medern 
iyftem,  and  is  heft  underftood  in  our  own  coun* 
try  and  in  our  own  times. 
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CHAP.   I. 

Of  the  Principle  of  the  commercial^  or  mercantik 

Syjlem. 

THAT  wealth  conMs  in  money,  or  in  gdd  ^  ^^  '• 
and  filver,  is  a  popular  notion  which  na* 
turally  arifes  from  the  double  function  of  money, 
OS  the  inftrument  of  commerce,  and  as  the 
meafure  of  value.  In  confequence  of  its  being 
the  inftrument  of  commerce,  when  we  have 
money  we  can  more  readily  obtain  whatever  elfe 
we  have  cccafion  for,  than  by  means  of  any  other 
commodity.  The  great  aflair,  we  always  find, 
is  to  get  money.  When  thi),t  is  obtained,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  making  any  fubfequent  pur- 
chafe.  In  confequence  of  its  being  the  meafure 
of  value,  we  eftimate  that  of  all  other  common 
dities  by  the  quantity  of  money  which  they  will 
exchange  for.  We  fay  of  a  rich  man  that  he  is 
worth  a  great  deal,  and  of  a  poor  man  that  he  is 
worth  very  little  money.  A  frugal  man,  or  a  man 
eager  to  be  rich,  is  faid  to  love  money ;  and  a 
carelefs,  a  generous,  or  a  prpfufe  man,  is  faid  to 
be  indifferent  about  it.  To  grow  rich  is  to  get 
money ;  and  wealth  and  money,  in  fhort,  are, 
in  common  language,  conlidered  as  in  ever/ 
refpe£l;  fynonymous. 

A  rich  country,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  rich 
inan,  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  country  aboundmg  in 
money  \  and  to  heap  up  gold  and  filver  in  any 

country 
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BOOK  country  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  readieft  >vay  to 
j^;    ,  enrich  it.     For  fome  time  after  the  difcovery  of 
America,  the  firfl  enquiry  of  the  Spaniards,  when 
they  arrived  upon  any  unknown  coafl,  ufed  to 
be,  if  there  was  any  gold  or  filver  to  be  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  ?    By  the  information  which 
they  received,  they  judged  whether  it  was  worth 
while  to  make  a  fettlement  there,  or  if  the 
country  was  worth  the  conquering.    Piano  Car- 
pino,  a  monk,  fent  ambaflador  from  the  King  of 
France  to  one  of  the  fons  of  the  famous  Gengis 
Khan,  iays  that  the  Tartars  ufed  frequently  to 
aik  him,  if  there  was  plenty  of  iheep  and  oxen  in 
the  kingdom  of  France  ?  Their  enquiry  had  the 
fame  obje£t  with  that  of  the  Spaniards,     They 
wanted  to  know  if  the  country  was  rich  enough 
to  be  worth  the  conquering.     Among  the  Tar- 
tars, as  among  all  other  nations  of  (hepherds, 
who  are  generally  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  money, 
cattle  are  the  inllruments  of  cothmerce  and  the 
meafures  of  value.  Wealth,  therefore,  according 
to  them,  confilled  in  cattle,  as  according  to  the 
Spaniards  it  coniiiled  in  gold  and  filver.    Of  the 
twp,  the  Tartar  notion,  perhaps,  was  the  neareft 
to  the  truth. 

Mr.  Lock^  remarks  a  didindtion  between 
money  and  other  moveable  goods.  All  other 
moveable  goods,  he  fays,  are  of  fo  confumable  a 
nature,  that  the  wealth  which  confiils  in  them 
cannot  be  much  depended  on,  and  a  nation 
whidi  abounds  in  them  one  year  may,,  without 
any  exportation,  but  merely  by  their  own  waile 
and  extravagance,  be  in  great  want  of  them  the 

next. 
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next.  Money,  on  the  contrary,  ica  fteady  fnend,  c  H  A  p« 
which,  though  itmay  travel  about  from  hand  to  ^    i*^ 
hand,  yet  if  it  can  be  kept  from  gCHUg  out  of  the 
country,  is  not  very  liable  to  be  walled  and  con« 
fumed.    Gold  and  filver,  therefore,  are,  accords 
ing  to  him,  the  moil  folid  and  fubftantial  part  of 
the  moveable  wealth  of  a  nation,  and  to  multiply 
thofe  metals  ought,  he  thinks,  upon  that  account, 
to  be  the  great  objefl  of  its  political  oeconomy« 
Others  admit,  that  if  a  nation  could  be  fepa« 
rated  from  all  the  world,  it  would  be  of  no  con« 
fequence  how  much,  or  how  little  money  circu- 
lated in  it.     The  confumable  goods  which  were 
circulated  by  means  of  this  money,  would  only 
be  exchanged  for  a  greater  or  a  fmaller  number 
of  pieces ;  but  the  real  wealth  or  poverty  of  the 
country,  they  allow,  would  depend  altogether 
upon  the  abundance  or  fcarcity  of  thofe  con- 
fumable goods.     But  it  is  otherwife,  they  think, 
with  countries  which  have  conne6lions  with  fo- 
reign nations,  and  which  are  obliged  to  carry  on 
foreign  wars,  and  to  maintain  fleets  and  armies 
in  diilant  countries.     This,  they  fay,  cannot  be 
done,  but  by  fending  abroad  money  to  pay  them 
with  ;  and  a  nation  cannot  fend  much  money 
abroad,   unl^fs  it  has  a  good  deal  at  home. 
Every  fuch  nation,  therefore,  muH  endeavour 
in  time  of  peace  to  accumulate  gold  and  filver, 
that,  when  occafion  requires,  it  may  have  where* 
withal  to  carry  on  foreign  wars. 

In  coniequence  of  thefe  popular  notions,  all 
the  different  nations  of  Europe  have  ftudied^ 
though  to  littiie  purpofe,  every  poflible  means  of 

2  ac« 
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BOOK  accumulating  gold  and  filver  in  their  refpe^tive 
^'  countries.  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  proprietors 
of  theprindipal  mines  which  fupply  Europe  with 
thofe  metals,  have  either  prohibited  their  ex« 
portation  under  the  fevered  penalties,  or  fub^ 
je6ied  it  to  a  coniiderable  duty.  The  like  prohi- 
bition feems  anciently  to  have  made  a  part  of  the 
policy  of  mod  other  European  nations.  It  is 
even  to  be  found,  where  we  ihould  lead  of  all 
expe£l  to  find  it,  in  fome  old  Scotch  a6ts  of  par- 
liament, which  forbid,  under  heavy  penalties, 
the  carrying  gold  or  filver  Jartk  of  the  kingdom* 
The  like  policy  anciently  tdok  place  both  in 
France  and  England* 

When  thofe  countries  became  commercial, 
the  merchants  found  this  prohibition,  upon  many 
occafions,  extremely  inconvenient.  They  could 
frequently  buy  more  advantageoufly  with  gold 
and  filver  than  with  any  other  commodity,  the 
foreign  goods  which  they  wanted,  either  to  im- 
port into  their  own,  or  to  carry  to  fome  other 
foreign  country.  They  remondmted,  therefore, 
againd  this  prohibition  as  hurtful  to  trade. 

They  reprefented,  fird,  that  the  exportation  of 
gold  and  filver  in  order  to  purchafe  foreign 
goods,  did  not  always  diminifli  the  quantity  of 
thofe  metals  in  the  kingdom.  That,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  might  frequently  increafe  that  quantity ; 
becaufe,  if  the  confumption  of  foreign  goods 
was  not  thereby  increafed  in  the  country, 
thofe.  goods  mi^t  be  re-exported  to  foreign 
countries,  and,  being  there  fold  for  a  large 
profit,  might  bring  back  much  more  treafurs 

than 
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than  was  prigiilally  Ifent  out  to  purchafe  thein^  chap. 

Mr.  Mun  compares  this  operation  of  foreign 

trade  to  the  feed-time  and  harveft  of  agriculture. 

"  If  we  only  behold,"  fiiys  he,  "  the  a£tions  of 

**  the  hufbaindman  in  the  feed  time,  when  he 

*•  cafteth  away  much  good  com  into  the  ground, 

^'  we  ihall  account  him  rather  a  madman  than  a 

"  hufbandman.    But  when    we    confider    his 

^  labours  in  the  harveft,  which  is  the  end  of  his 

*^  endeavours,  we  fliall  find  the  worth  and  plenti- 

**  ful  increafe  of  his  aftions." 

They  reprefented,  fecondly,  that  this  prohibi- 
tion could  Hot  hinder  the  exportation  of  gold  and 
filver,  which,  on  account  of  the  fmallnefs  of 
their  bulk  in  proportion  to  their  value,  could 
eafily  be  fmuggled  abroad.     That  this  exporta- 
tion could  only  be  prevented  by  a  proper  atten* 
tion  to,  what  they  called,  the  balance  of  trade. 
That  wheii  tfic  country  exported  to  a  greater 
value  than  it  imported,  a  balance  became  due  to 
it  from  fcMTeign  nations,  which  was  neceflarily 
paid  to  it  in  gold  and  filver,  and  thereby  increafed 
the  quantity  of  thde  metals  in  the  kingdom.  But 
that  when  it  imported  to  a  greater  value  than  it 
exported,  a  contrary  balance  became  du€(  to 
foreign  nations,  which  was  neceflarily  paid  to 
them    in   the  fame   manner,  and  thereby  di- 
miniihed  that  quantity.     That  in  this  cafe,  to 
prohilM^  the  exportation  of  thofe  metals  could 
not  prevent  it,  but  only  by  making  it   more 
dangerous,  render  it    more   expenfive.    That 
the  exchange  was  thereby  turned  more  againft 
the  country  which,  owed  the  balance,  than  it 

otherwife 
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BOOK  otherwife  might  have  been ;  the  merchant  who 
^*      purchafed  a  bill  upon  the  foreign  country  being 
obliged  to  pay  the  banker  who  fold  it,  not  only 
for  the  natural  riik,  trouble,  and  expence  of 
fending  the  money  thither,  but  for  the  extraor-^ 
dinary  rifle  arifing  from  the  prohibition.  But  that 
the  more  the  exchange  was  againfl:  any  country, 
the  more  the  balance  of  trade  became  neceffarily 
againft  it ;  the  money  of  that  country  becoming 
neceffarily  of  fo  much  lefs  value,  in  comparifon 
with  that  of  the  country  to  which  the  balance 
was  due.  That  if  the  exchange  •  between  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  for  example,  was  five  per  cent« 
againft  England,  it  would  require  a  hundred  and 
five  ounces  of  filver  in  England  to  purchafe  a 
bill  for  a  hundred  ounces  of  filver  in  Holland : 
that  a  hundred  and  five  ounces  of  filver  in  £ng-» 
land,  therefore,  would  be  worth  only  a  hundred 
ounces  of  filver  in  Holland,  and  would  purc^id*e 
only  a  proportionable  quantity  of  Dutch  goods ) 
but  that  a  hundred^  ounces  of  filver  in  Holland, 
on  the  contrary,  would  be  worth  a   hundred 
and  five  ounces  in  England,  and  would  pur-* 
chafe  a  proportionable    quantity    of  EngUlh 
goods:  that    the    Englifli  goods    which   wera 
fold  to  Holland  would  be  fold  fo  m^ch  cheaper  | 
and  the  Dutch  goods  which  were  fold  to  £ng« 
land,  fo  much  dearer,  by  the  difference  of  tki 
exchange ;  that  the  one  would  draw  fo  much 
lefs  Dutch  money  to  England,  and  the  othet 
fo  much    more  Engliih    mon^  to    HoUandi 
as  this  difference  amounted  to :  and  that  the 
balance  of  trade,  therefore,  would  neceffiuiiy'  be 
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to  macfa   more  oguinft  E&gland,  «2id  would  c  H  A ». 
tecpire. a  greater  balance  of  goid  ftnd  filirerto  ,  _*i 
be  exported  to  HoU^Pdd. 

lawfe  aigiiments  wew  partly  fdid  «iid  parU^ 
fephifticd*     They  were  folid  ib  fw  as  they 
4i£[^rted  that  the  exportation  <^  gold  and  filver  in 
trade  ttigfat  frequently  pe  advafitngeouft  to  the 
«(mntry.    They  were  folid  tpo»  in  averting  that 
no  pik>hibkton  could  prevent  ^^eir  expcntatioii, 
wh(dn  private  peof^e  found  any  advantage  ift 
^xpctftmg  them*    But  theiy  were  fophiftical  in 
&ppd«fing,  that;  either  to  prefer va  or  to  augment 
tbe  quantity  of  thofe  metals  requked  more  the 
attention  of  govepnment,  tiian  to  preierve  or  to 
augment  the  quantity  of  any  other  ufeful  com- 
modities, which  the  freedom  of  trade,  without 
^ny  &di  Attention,  never  fails  to  fupply  in  tihe 
proper  quantity.     They  were  fiiphiftical  too, 
pertiapi^  in  affecting  tiiat  the  h%h  price  of 
exchange  neceflarily  increded,  what  they  called, 
die  Mnlkraiurable  balance  of  trade,  or  oocafioned 
ikn  exportation  of  a  g^reater  quantity  of  gold  and 
jfiiver^    That  h%ii  price,  indeed,  wuextnem^y 
di£tibraiitageoiia  to  the  merchants  who  had  any 
jMWiy  to  pt£y  in  foreign  countries*    They  paid 
ft  mmAi  di^arar  ftr  the  bilie  which  tibieir  )iai)fcei8 
Ijnuitodtliein  uqion  thofe  countries.    But  though 
ittie  tiik  avdObg  irom  the  prohibition  might  occa- 
iion  Ibme  mstraotdmary  expence  to  tlie  bankers, 
ia  amtdd  Jftot  necefiarily  carry  any  more  miw^ 
^«ift4i>f  the  m&umitiy.    T\m  oxpence  would  gttw- 
ndl^4lioidl  4iiM  iHtt  in  the  coonfity,  in  ftiug^ltt^ 
^tto  nilitiey  out  of  ^  amd  could  iUddm  occafion 

*v«U  m.  I.  the 
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jp  O  o  K  the  expoTtSition  of  a  fingle  fix-pence  beyond  the 
^*      iprecife  fum  drawn  for.      The  high  price  of 
exchange    too    would    naturally    diQ)ofe    th^ 
merchants  to  endeavour  to  make  their  exports 
nearly  balance   their  imports,   in   order  that 
they  might  have  Uu»  high  exchange  to  pay  upoa 
as  fmall  a  fum  as  poffible.     The  high  price 
of  exchange^   befides,   muit   neceflarily   have 
,operated  as  a  tax,  in  raifing  the.  price  of  foreign 
^oods,  and  thereby  diminifliing  their  confump- 
ftion.    It  would  tend,  therefore,  not  to  increafe, 
but  to  diminiih,  what  they  called,  the.  unfavourr 
able  balance  of  trade,  and   confequently  tht 
texportation  of  gold  and  filver. 

Such  as  they  were,  however,  thofe  arguments* 
convinced   the    people   to    whom    they  werf^ 
•addrefied*    They  were  addrefied  by  merchants 
to  parliaments,  and  to  the  councils  of  princes^  tp 
jKibles,  and  to  country  gentlemen ;  by  thofe  who 
.were  fuppofed  to  underftand  trade,  to  thofe  who 
were  confcious  to  themfdves  that  they  knew 
nothing  about  the  matter.  ^  That  foreign  trade 
enriched  the  country,  experience  demonftrated 
to  the  nobles  and  country  gentlemen,  as.well.afi 
to  the  merchant3 ;  but  how,  or  in  what  manner, 
none  of  them  well  knew.    The  merchants  knew 
:perfe£lly  in  what  manner  it  enriched  themfelved. 
.  It  was  tiieir  bufinefs  to  know  it.    But  to  know 
in  what  manner  it  enriched  the  country^  was  no 
part  of  their  bufinefs.    This  fubje6t  never  came 
Jnto  their  confideration,  but  when  they  had  occs^ 
•  fioh  to  apply  to  their  country  for  ibme.  chqti^  ip 

th6  -  laws  relating  to  foreign  .tr^te.  /  lastimn 
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became  neceflary  to  fay  fomething  about  the  c  H  AfC 
beneficial  eflfe£ts  of  foreign  trade,  and  the  manneif  ^' 
in  which  thc^e  effe^s  wfere  obftrud:ed  by  the  laws 
as  tkey  then  flood*  To  the  judges  who  were  to 
decide  the  bufineis^  it  appeared  a  moft  &tisfac^ 
tory  account  of  the  njiatter,  when  they  were 
told  that  foreign  trade  brought  money  into  the 
country,,  but  that  the  laws  in  queftion  hindered  it 
from  bringing  fo  much  as  it  otherwife  would  do« 
Thoie  arguments  th^efore  produced  the  wiihed'> 
for  effe^t^  The  prohibition  of  exporting  gold 
and  filver  was  in  France  and  England  confined 
to  the  coin  of  thofe  re^6tiye  countries^  Th^ 
exportation  of  foreign  coin  and  of  bullion  was 
noade  free.  In  Holland,  and  in  fome  othef 
places,  this  liberty  was  extended  even  to  the  coin 
pf  the.  country.  The  attention  of  government 
was  turned  away  from  guarding  againfl  thd 
exportation  of  gold  and  filver,  to  watch  over  the 
balance  of  trade,  as  the  only  caufe  which  could 
occafion  any  augmentation  or  diminution  of  thofe 
metals.  From  one  fruitlefs  care  it  was  turned 
away  to  another  care  much  more  intricate,  much 
more  embarraffing,  and  jull  equally  fruitle&i 
The  title  of  Mun's  book,  England's  Treafure 
in  Fpreign  Trade,  became  a  fundamental  maxim 
in  the  political  oeconomy,  not  of  England  only^ 
but  of  all  other  commercial  countries.  The 
inland  or  home  trade,  the  moil  important  of  all^ 
the  trade  in  which  an  equal  capital  affords  the 
grest^  revenue,  and  creates  the  grea^fl 
employment  to  the  people  of  the  country,  was 
confiderod  as  iubfidiary  only  to  ibreign  trade.  Jit 
....  L  2  neither 


f  4i9  or  TSE  nuKciPts  or 

H  p  0  S  Qeitbor  brought  money  into  the  oovrntry^  k 
1^1^  fidd,  nor  carried  my  out  of  it.  Tha  country 
therefore  could  never  beccnne  ^ther  richer  or 
pporer  by  means  of  it,  except '  fo  fir  at  its 
proQ>erity  or  decay  might  indire6tiy  igflugaog 
the  ftate  of  foreign  tra^e. 

A  country  that  has  no  mines  of  its  oim  muft 
undoubtedly  draw  its  gold  and  filver  firom 
foreign  countries,  in  the  fame  manner  as  <me  that 
has  no  vineyards  of  its  own  muft  draw  its  wines. 
It  does  not  feein  neceflkry,  however,  that  the 
attention  of  government  ihould  be  more  turned 
towards  tlie  one  than  towards  the  otiber  objeft. 
A  country  thai  has  wherewithal  to  buy  wine, 
^irifi  always  get  the  wine  which  it  has  oecafictfi 
for }  and  a  country  that  has  wherewithal  to  buy 
gold  and  filver,  will  never  be  in  want  of  thoft 
metaJIs*  They  are  to  be  bought  for  a  certain 
price  Uke  all  other  commodities,  and  as  they  ai^ 
the  price  of  all  other  commodities,  fo  all  other 
commodities  are  the  price  of  thofe  metsds.  We 
trud  with  perfect  fecurity  that  the  freedom  of 
trade^  without  any  attention  of  government,  wiQ 
(dwaya  fupply  us  with  the  wine  which  we  have 
occidSon  for:  and  we  may  truil  with  e^al 
fecurity  that  it  will  always  fupply  us  with  all  the 
gold  ^nd  filver  wliich  we  can  afford  to  purebale 
or  to  employ,  either  in  circulating  our  com* 
tnodities,  or  in  other  ufes. 

The  quantity  of  every  commodity  which 
human  induilry  can  eithei-  purchafe  or  pradjuoe, 
nalburally  regulates  itfelf  in  every  country  accord* 
ing  to  the  effectual  demand,  or  accord^  to  the 

demand 
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dentand  of  tbofe  who  ar^  willing  to  pay  the  wEoU  c  H  A  P« 

rent,  labcmr  and  profits  which  mvA  be  paid  in  ,.  J*_ 

order  to  prepare  and  bring  it  to  market.    But  no 

eommoditief  regulate  themfelves  more  eafily  or 

more  exactly  according  to  this  effectual  demand 

than  gold  and  filver ;  becaufe^  on  account  of  the 

fiiiiA  bulk  and  great  value  of  thofe  metals,  no 

commodities  can  be  more  eafily  tranfported  from 

one  jkaLce  to  another,  from  the  places  where  they 

are  cheap,  t6  thole  where  th^  are  dear,  from  the 

places  where  they  excised,  to  thofe  where  they 

iaiik  (hort  of  this  effedual  demand.    If  there  were 

in  England,  for  example,  an  effectual  demand 

for  as  additional  quantity  of  gold,  apacket*boat 

ecHild  bring  from  Lilfaon,  or  from  wherever  elie 

it  was  to  be  had,  fifty  tuns  of  gold,  which  couldl 

be  coined  into  more  than  five  mfllions  of  guineas. 

Bat  a  tiiere  were  an  effe6tual  demand  for  graim 

to  the  fame  value,  to  import  it  would  require,  at 

five  guineas  a  tun,  a  million  of  tuns  of  fhipping, 

6t  a  thotdand  fhips  of  a  thoufand  tuns  each. 

The  nap(ry  of  England  would  not  be  fiifficient. 

^ffium  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  imported 
mia  xnj  eo^mtry  exceeds  the  effe£tua}  demand, 
DO  v^ilaaofce  of  government  caoi  prevent  their 
exportaition*  Jiil  the  fanguinary  laws  of  Spain 
sad  PcMtdgal  are  liot  able  to  keep  their  gold  and 
fihrer  at  honte;  The  conlimial  importations 
froBii  Pern  and  Brazil  exceed  the  efie^ual  demand 
of  tiKfe  countries,  and  fink  the  price  of  thole 
metsia  there  below  that  in  the  neighbouring^ 
coimtrc^sw  if,  on  the  contrary,  in  any  particular 
CMtttry  their  quantity  fedl:  ftort  of  the  effectual 

^  h  3  demand. 
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BOOK  demand,  fo  as  to  raife  their  price  above  Ihst  of 
j^'  ,  the  neighbouring  countries,  th^  governmettt 
would  have  no  occafion  to  take  any  pains  tO' 
import  them.  If  it  were  even  to  take  pains  to^ 
prevent  their  importation,  it  would  not  be  able  to 
effe6luate  it.  Thole  metals;  when  the  Spartans: 
had  got  wherewithal  to  purchafe  them,  broke 
through  all  the  barriers  which  the  laws  of  Lycur- 
gus  oppofed  to  their  entrance  into  Lacedemon^ 
All  the  fanguinary  laws  of  the  cuftoms  are  not 
able  to  prevent  the  importation  of  the  teas  of  the 
Dutch  and  Gottenburgh  Eaft  India  companies  ; 
becaufe  fomewhat  cheaper  than  thofe  of  the 
Britifh  company.  A  pound  of  tea,  however,  is 
about  a  hundred  times  the  bulk  of  one  of  the 
higheil  prices,  fixteen  (hillings,  that  is  com- 
monly paid  for  it  in  filver,  and  more  than  two 
thoufand  times  the  bulk  of  the  lame  price  in 
gold,  and  confequently  juft  fo  many  times  more 
difficult  to  fmuggle. 

.  It  is  partly  owing  to  the  eafy  tranlportati<«  of 
gold  and  filver  from  the  places  where  they  abound 
to  thofe  where  they  are  wanted,  that  the  price  of 
thofe  metals  does  not  flu6tuate  continually  like 
that  of  the  greater  part  of  other  commodities, 
which  are  hindered  by  their  bulk  from  flrifting 
their  fituation,  when  the  market  happeps  to  be 
cither  over  or  imder  ftocked  with  them.  The 
price  of  thofe  metals,  indeed,  is  not  altogether 
exempted-  from  variation,  but  the  changes  to 
which  it  is  liable  are  generally  flow,  gradual, 
and  uniform.  In  Europe,  for  example,  it  is 
fuppofed,  without  much  foundation,  pQihapsy 

V  *-  that)- 


Ihat)  {fuiing  the  couriTe  of  the  prefeht  and  pre-  c  H  A  F. 
feeding  century,  they  have  been  conftantly,  but  ^^^ 
gradually,  finking  in  their  value,  on  account  of 
the  continual  importations  from  the   Spaniih 
Weft  Indies.     But  to  make  any  fudden  change 
in  the  price  of  gold  and  filver,  fo  as  to  raife  or 
lower   at  once,  fenfibly  and  remarkably,  the 
money  price  of  all  other  commodities,  required 
ihch  a  revolution  in  commerce  as  that  occafioned 
by  the  difcovery  of  America. 

If,  notwithftanding  all  this,  gold  and  filver 
Should  at  any  time  fall  ihort  in  a  country  which 
has  wherewithal  to  purchafe  them,  there  are 
more  expedients  for  fupplying  their  place,  than 
that  of  almoil  any  other  commodity.    If  the 
materials  of  ma:nufa£ture  are  wanted,  induftry 
muft  flop.     If  provifions  are  wanted,  the  pedplc 
muft  ftarve.    But  if  money  is  wanted,  barter 
will  fupply  its  place,  though  with  a  good  deal  of 
inconveniency.    Buying  and  felling  upon  credit, 
and  the  different  dealers  compenfating  their 
credits  with  one  another,  once  a  month  or  once 
a  year,  will  fupply  it  with  lefs  inconveniency* 
A  well-regulated  paper  money  will  fupply  it, 
»ot  only  without  any  inconveniency,  but,  in 
feme  cafes,  with  fome  advantages.    Upon  every 
account,  therefore,  the  attention  of  government 
never  was  fo  unneceffarily  employed,  as  when 
dire6ted  to  watch  over  the  prefervationor  increafe 
of  the  quantity  of  money  in  any  country, 

No  complaint,  however,  is  more  common  than 
that  of  a  fcarcity  of  money.  Money,  like  wine^ 
mirfl  always  be  fcarce  with  tliofe  who  have 

X-  4  neither 


BOOK  neitherwh^rewitbat  tobuyitj^  nor  crectit  tolbortofr      i 
^*      it*    Thofe  who  have  either*  wUl  feldom  be  in 
want  either  of  the  immeyj  or  of  th^  wine  which 
they  have  occafion  for.  This  cofii{>hwt»  hiwever, 
of  the  fcarcity  of  money,  is  not  always  eonfined 
to  improvident  fpendthrifts.    It  is  fbiaetlines . 
general   through   a   whole   mereantiie   town, 
and  the  country  in  its  neighbourhood.    Ow- 
tjrading  is  the  common  caufe  of  it.    Sober  men» 
whofe  projects  have  be^a  dtfproportioned  to  their 
capitals,   are  as  likely  to  have  neither  where- 
withal to  buy  money;  nor  credit  to  btwrrow  it^  as 
prodigals  whofe  expenee  has  been  di]^iX)por- 
tioned  to  their  revenue^    Before  their  prc^e^b 
can  be  brought  to  bear,  their  Hock  is  gone,  land 
their  ctedit  with  it*     They  run  about  eviary* 
where  to  borrow  money^  and  every  body  tells 
them  that  they  have  none  to  lend.    Bven  fuch 
general  complaints  of  the  fcarcity  of  aaoney  do 
not  always  prove  that  the  ufual  number  of  gold 
and  iilver  pieces  are  not  circulating  in  the  cowir 
try,  but  that  many  people  want  tlxrfe  piecea  who 
have  nothing  to  give  for  them*    When  the  |Hr0h 
fits  of  trade  happen  to  be  greater  than  ordinary, 
over^trading  becomes  a  general  error  both  among 
great  and  fmaU  dealers.    They  do  not  always 
fend  more  money  abroad  than  ufual^  but  they 
buy  upon  credit  both  at  home  and  abroad^  an 
unufual  quantity  of  goods»  which  they  fend  to 
feme  difiant  market,  in  hopes  tha^t  the  returAs 
will  come  in  before  the  demand  for  payment. 
The  demand  comes  before  theretums>  and  they 
have  nothing  at  hand,.with  which  they  can  either 

purchaife^ 
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pcffdialb  money,  or  give  fblid  fecurity  for  bor-  c  R  A  f. 
xQwuig«    It  is  not  any  leaf  city  of  gold  and  filver,  ,  J* 
but  the  difficulty  which  fuch  people  find  in  bor* 
lowing,  and  which  their  creditors  find  in  getting 
pajfiMttt)  that  occafions  the  general  complaint  (^ 
thie  feardty  of  money. 

It  would  be  too  ridiculous  to  go  about  leri- 
oufly  to  proTe>  that  wealth  does  not  confift  in 
noney,  or  in  gold  and  filver ;  but  in  what  money 
pwcbafes,  and  is  valuable  only  for  purchafing^ 
Money,  no  doubt,  makes  always  a  part  of  the 
.natJQUa]  capital ;  but  it  has  already  been  ihown 
that  it  generally  makes  but  a  finaU  part,  and 
always  the  moft  unprofitable  part  of  it. 

It  is  not  becaufe  wealth  confifta  more  effen* 
tiaUy  in  money  than  in  goods,  that  the  merchant 
ftids  kt  g^erally  more  eafy  to  buy  goods  with 
money,  than  to  buy  money  with  goods ;  but  be- 
CiMife  money  is  liie  known  and  eftabHflied  inline 
mmt  oi  commef ce,  for  which  every  thing  is 
MftdilgF  given  in  exchange^  but  which  is  not 
^wmys  wkh  equal  readine&  to  be  got  in  exchange 
im  every  thii^.  The  greater  part  cf  goods  be- 
fidea  ai;e  more  perifhable  than  money,  and  be 
may  ^MgawAy  fiiftain  a  mudi  greater  lofi  by 
hA^ing  dienu  When  his  goods  are  upon  hand 
toos  he  i»  more  Uidile  td  fiiich  demands  for  mooej 
as  he  may  not  be  able  to  anfwer,  than  when  he 
hM  got  their  price  in  his  colors*  Ov^r  and 
above  aU  this,  his  profit  arifes  more  dire^ly 
fi*om  feHing  than  from  buying,  and  he  is  upon 
all  thefe  acoonnts  generally  much  more  anxious 
ta^  iachange  bb  goods  fi>t  ummd^,  than  his. 

money 
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0  Q  o  K  motley  for  goods.    But  though  a  particular  m^ri^ 
^^*      phaht,  with  abundance  of  goods  in  his  warehoufe^^ 
may  fometimes  be  ruined  by  not  being  able  to 
fell  them  in  time,  a  nation  or  country  is  not 
liable  to  the  fame  accident.     The  whole  capital 
of  a  merchant  frequently  confifts  in  perifhable 
goods  deftined  for  purchafing  money.     But  it  is 
but  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  annual  produce  of 
1;he  land  and  labour  of  a  country  which  can  ever 
be  deflined  for  purchafing  gold  and  filver  from 
their  neighbours.     The  far  greater  part  is  circu- 
lated and  confumed  among  themfelves ;  and  even 
of  the  furpkis  which  is  fent  abroad^  the  greater 
part  is  generally  deilined  for  the  purchaie  of 
other  foreign  goods.    Though  gold  and  filver, 
therefore,  could  not  be  had  in  exchange  for.  the 
goods  defi:ined  to  purchafe  them,  the  nation 
would  not  be  ruined.    It  might,  indeed,  fiifief 
fome  lofs  and  inconveniency,  and  be  forced  ujponP 
fome  of  thofe  expedients  which  are  neceflaiy 
for  fupplying  the  place  of  money.    The  annual 
produce  of  its  land  and  labour,  however,  would 
be  the  fame,  or  very  nearly  theiame,  as  ufiial, 
becaufe  the  fame,  or  very  nearly  the  famfe  Con- 
fumable  capital  would  be  employed  in  maintaiii-^ 
Ing  it, '  And  though  goods  do  not  always  draw 
money  fb  readily  as  money  draws  goodig^,  in  the 
long-run  they  4raw  it  more  necefiarily  than  eveh 
it  draws  them.  Goods  can  ferve  many  other  ptir* 
pofes  befidea  purchafing  money,  but  money  can 
ferve  no  other  purpofe  befides  purchafing  goods. 
Money,  therefore,  neceflarily  runs  after  good«s 
but  goods  do  not  alwaya  or  neceflarily  run  after 

money, 
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money/  The  man  who  buys,'  does  not  always  c  HA  R 
mean  to  fell  again,  but  frequently -to'  ufe  or  to 
confume;  whereas  he  who  fells,  always  means 
to  buy  again.  The  one  may  frequently  havd 
tlone  the  whole,  but  the  other  can  never  hav6 
done  more  than  the  one-half  of  his  bufineis.  It 
is  not  for  its  own  lake  that  men  deiire  moneys 
but  for  the  fake  of  what  they  can  purchafe  with  it. 
1  Coniumable  commodities,  it  is  faid,  are  foon 
deftroyed  ;  whereas  gold  and  filler  are  of  a  mor^ 
durable  nature,  and,  were  it  not  for  this  con^* 
linual  exportation,  might  be  accumulated  for 
ages  together,  to  the  incredible  augmentation 
of  the  real  wealth  of  the  country.  Nothing, 
therefore,  it  is  pretended,  can  be  more  difadvan-^ 
tageous  to  any  country,  than  the  trade  which 
confifts  in  the  exchange  of  fuch  lading  for  fuch 
periihable  commodities.  We  do  not,  however, 
reckon  that  trade  diiadvantageous  which  con- 
iifts  in  the  exchange  of  the  hard-ware  of  England 
for  the  wines  of  France ;  and  yet  hard-ware  is  a 
very  durable  commodity,  and  were  it  not  for  this 
continual  exportation,  might  too  be  accumulated 
for  ages  together,  to  the  incredible  augmentation 
of  the  pots  and  pans  of  the  country.  But  it 
readily  occurs  that  the  number  of  fuch  utenfils 
is  in  every  country  neceflarily  limited  by  the  ufe* 
which  there  is  for  them ;  that  it  wotdd  be  abfurd 
to  have  more  pots  and  pans  than  were  neceflary 
for  cooking  the  vi6luals  iifually  confumed  there; 
and  that  if  the  quantity  of  vi6luals  were  to  in-- 
Greafe,  the  number'  of  pots  and  pans  would 
jeadily  increafe  along  with  it,  a  part  of  the  in-' 

creafed 
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S  O  o  K  oreafed  quantity  of  wi&xaik  h&ng  employed  in 
^'  piurchafing  tbeni,  or  in  maintamiBg  an  additional 
mimber  of  workmen  whole  bufinefs  it  was  to 
make  them.  It  Ihould  as  readily  occur  that  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  filler  15  in  every  CQU^try 
limited  by  the  ufe  which  there  is  £»  thofe  metals*; 
that  their  ufe  confifts  in  circulating  commodities 
as  com,  and  in  a^rding  a  ipecies  of  houfhold 
furniture  as  piate  ;  that  the  quantity  of  coin  in 
every  country  is  regulated  by  the  value  of  the 
commoditiea  which  are  to  be  circalated  by  it : 
increafe  that  value>  and  immediatdy  a  part  of  it 
win  be  fent  abroad  to  pcu-cfaafe^  wherever  it  is  to 
be  had)  the  addtttonal  quantity  of  coin  requifite 
for  circulating  them  :  that  the  quantity  of  phtte 
is  regulated  by  the  number  and  wealth  of  thc^ 
private  famiUjes  who  chufe  to  indulge  tbemielves 
in  that  fort  of  magnificence :  increafe  the  num^ 
ber  and  wealth  of  fudi  families^  and  a  part  of 
this^inereafed  wealth  will  moft  probably  be  em« 
ployed  in  purcbafingy  wherever  it  is:  to  be  founds 
an  additional  qn»rtity  of  plate :  that  to  attempt 
I0  increafe  the  wesdth  of*  any  country^  either  by 
jirtroducing  or  by  detaining  in  it  an  unaec^lkry 
quantity  of  goid  and  filver,.  is  as  abiavd  ad  it 
w^ould  be  to  attempt  to  increaiie  the  good  dkeef 
of  pnvate  families,  by  ohiiging  them  to  kerp  zn 
uiufteeei&ry  number  ot  kitd^ea  utenffls.  As  tike 
€»pe»ee  of  put daialtng  tbofe  nnnecefiaiy  ntenfib 
wQ^dd  diKmniflt  inftead  of  increa&Bg  dther  the 
quantity  or  goodnefir  of  the  iamily  provifions  f  fo 
the  expenee  of  jmrcifeiifing  an  mmieceffiiry  qmat^ 
tttj  of  gteld  and  filvier  mutlty  in  w^r^  coimtry^» 

necefc 
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HeCfxflSirilj  diminHh  tiiie  wealdi  which  fee^Bj  CRAP, 
do&fts,  and  lodges,  wfaidi  maintains  and  em-  ^  \ 
phf$  the  pecf^le.  Gold  and  filver,  ivhethm:  in 
the  fhape  of  coin  or  of  plate,  are  utenfils,  it  muft 
i>e  remembered,  as  much  as  the  farnitore  of  the 
iHchexL.  Increafe  the  ule  for  them^  increafe  the 
conlumable  commodities  which  are  to  be  cir- 

m 

Ciliated,  managed,  and  prqiared  by  means  of 
them,  and  you  will  infallibly  increafe  the  qusMti^ 
tity ;  but  if  yoa  attempt,  by  extraordinary  means, 
to  ^increa&  the  quantity,  you  will  as  infallibly 
diminiih  the  ufe  and  even  the  quantity  too,  which 
in  tbofe  metals  can  never  be  greater  than  what 
the  ufe  requires.  Were  they  ever  to  be  accu^ 
mulated  beyond  this  quantity,  their  tranfporfc- 
ation  is  to  eafy,  and  the  lofs  which  attends  their 
lying  idle  and  unemployed  fo  great,  that  no  law 
coutd  prevent  their  being  immediately  &nt  out 
c£  the  country* 

It  is  not  always  neceflary  to  accumulate  gold 
and  iilver,  in  order  to  enable  a  icountry  to  carry 
on  foreign  wars,  and  to  maintain  fleets  and 
armies  in  diftant  countries.  Fleets  and  armies 
are  maintained,  not  with  gold  and  filver,  but 
with  confumable  good&  The  nati<»i  which,  from 
the  annual  produce  of  its  dom^c  indjaftry, 
firom  the  annual  revenue  aiifing  out  c£  its 
lands,  labour,  aiid  oonfumabk  Aock,  has  where* 
widial  t»  pufchafe  tbofe  confumable  goods  in 
diftant  countiiea,  can  maintain  foreign  wars 
there. 

A  nation  may  piarcfaafetfae  pay  aad  pnmfions 
af  an  army  ia  a  dift|tnt  county  three  dii&rent 
Mys;  l;^.i«SQdiQg  abroad  either^firftifoinep^ 

of 
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BOOK  of  its  accumulated  gold  and  fiiver ;  or  fecondlyv 
j^      fome  part  of  the  annual  produce  of  its  manu^ 
fa&ures;  or  laft  of  all,  fome  part  of  its  annual 
rude  produce. 

The  gold  and  fiiver  which  can  properly  bA 
confidered  as  accumulated  or  ftored  up  in  any 
country,  may  be  diflinguilhed  into  three  parts  $ 
'.  iirft,  the  circulating  money ;  fedondly,  the  plate 
x)f  private  families ;  and  lafl  of  all,  the  money 
which  may  have  been  collected  by  many  years 
parfimony,  and  laid  up  in  the  treafury  of  the 
prince. 

Jt  can  feldom  happen  that  much  can  be  fpared 
from  the  circulating  money  of  the  country ;  be«- 
caufe  in  that  there  can  feldom  be  much  redun* 
dancy.  The  value  of  goods  annually  bought  and 
fold  in  any  country  requires  a  certain  quantity 
of  money  to  circulate  and  diftribute  them  to 
their  proper  confumers,  and  can  give  employ* 
ment  to.  no  more.  The  channel  of  circulation 
neceflarily  draws  to  itlelf  a  fum  fiifficient  to  fill 
it^  and  never  admits  any  more*  Somethings 
however,  is.  generally  withdrawn  from  this  chan* 
nel  in  the  cafe  of  foreign  war.  By  the  great 
number  of  people  who  are  maintained  abroad, 
fewer  are  maintained  at  home.  Fewer  goods  are 
circulated  there,  and  lefs  money  becomes  necef- 
iary  to  circulate  them.  An  extraordinary  quan- 
tity of  paper  money,  of  fome  fort  or  other  too, 
fuch  BS  exchequer .  notes,,  navy  bills,  and  .bank 
bills  in  England,  is  generally  iflued  upon  fuch 
Qccafions,  and  by  fupplying  the  place  of  circu- 
lating gold  and  fiiver^  gives  an  opportunity  of 
fending  a^  greater  quantity,  of  it  abroad.;  Ail 
'ij  4  '        this. 
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tibos/  however,  could  afford  but  a  poor  refource  char 
for  maiBtaining  a  foreign  war,  of  great  expence  ,   J\ 
and  fevera]  years  duration. 
. .   The  melting  down  the  plate  of  private  fami- 
lies, has  upon  every  occafion  been  found  a  flill 
more  infignificant  one.     The  French,  in  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  lait  war,  did  not  derive  fo  much 
advantage  from  this  expedient  as  to  compenfate 
the  lois  of  the  faihion. 

The  accumulated  trei^ures  of  the  prince  have^ 
in  former  times,  afforded  a  much  greater  and 
more  lading  refource.  In  the  prefent  times,  if 
you  except  the  King  of  Pruffia,  to  accumulate 
treafure  feems  to  be  no  part  of  the  policy  of 
European  princes. 

The  funds  which  maintained  the  foreign  wars 
of  the  prefent  century,  the  moft  expenfive  per- 
haps which  hiilofy  records,  feem  to  have  had 
litde  dependency  upon  the  exportation  either  of 
the  circulating  money,  or  of  the  plate  of  private 
families,  qr  of  the  treafure  of  the  prince.  The 
laft  French  war  cofl  Great  Britain  upwards  of 
ninety  millions,  including  not  only  the  feventy- 
£ve  miUicms  of  new  debt  that  was  contra6ted, 
but  the  additional  two  fliillings  in  the  pound 
land  tast:,  and  what  was  annually  borrowed  of  the 
finking  fund.  More  than  two-thirds  of  this  ex- 
pence  were  laid  out  in  diftant  countries ;  in  Ger- 
many, Portugal,  America,  in  the  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 
The  Kings  of  England  had  no  accumulated  trea-^ 
fujse.  We  never  heard  of  any  extraordinary 
qumtity  pf  platft  being,  welted  dawu,  .  Tlie.  gifr 
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s  o  O  K  eahimg  gold  and  filveir  of  the  coontry  iiid  ii6t 
j^^  ^  been  fuf^ofed  to  exceed  eighteen  miilioits. 
Since  the  late  recoinage  of  the  gold^  however,  it 
h  believed  to  have  been  a  good  deal  understated. 
Let  us  fuppofe,  therefore,  according  to  the  moft 
exaggerated  computation  which  I  remember  to 
have  either  feen  or  heard  of,  that,  gold  and  filvea* 
together,  it  amounted  to  thirty  millions.  Had 
the  war  been  carried  on,  by  means  €(£  our  money, 
the  whole  of  it  muft,  even  according  to  tiiis  com- 
putation, have  been  fent  out  and  returned  again 
at  lead  twice,  in  a  period  of  between  fix  ^nd 
feven  years.  Should  this  be  fuppofed,  it  would 
afford  the  molt  deciiive  su*gument  to  demonftrate 
how  neceflary  it  is  for  government  to  watch 
over  the  prefervatioti  of  money,  lince  upon  this 
fhppofition  the  whole  money  of  the  country  muft 
have  gone  from  it  and  returned  to  it  again,  two 
different  times  in  fo  fiiort  a  period,  without  sufiy 
body's  knowing  any  thing  of  the  mitten  The 
channel  of  circulation,  however,  never  appeared 
more  empty  tlmn  ufuid  during  any  part  of  this 
period.  Few  people  wanted  money  who  had 
wherewithal  to  pay  for  it.  The  profits  of  foreign 
trade,  indeed,  were  greater  i^an  ufi;ial  duruig 
the  whole  war ;  but  e^cially  towstrds  the  end  dT 
it.  This  occafioned)  what  it  always  occafiona^ 
a  general  over -trading  in  all  the  parts  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  this  again  occasioned  the  ufual  c<xa^ 
plaint  of  the  f^^ajrcity  of  money,  which  alwaya 
fiidlows  ovtrwtrading.  Many  peoj^e  wanted 
it,  who  taad  neither  wherewithal  to  buy  it^  nor 
oredit  to  borrow  it%  und  l^cai^  the  ddlito» 

I  found 
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found  it  difficult  to  borrow,  the  creditors  found  c  fi  a  p. 
it  difficult  to  get  payment.    Gold  and  filver,  ^  J^^ 
however^  were  generally  to  be  had  for  their 
value,  by  thofe  who  had  that  value  to  give  for 
them. 

The  enormous  expence  of  the  late  war,  thare^ 
fore,  muft  have  be«i  dbiefly  defrayed,  not  by 
the  exportation  of  gold  and  filver,  but  by  that 
of  Britifh  commodities  of  fbme  kind  or  othen 
Wh^i  the  government,  or  thofe  who  a£ted  under 
them,  contra&ed  with  a  merchant  for  a  remit* 
tance  to  firnie  foreign  country,  he  would  natu* 
rally  endeavour  to  pay  his  foreign  correfpondent^ 
upon  whom  he  had  granted  a  bill,  by  fending 
abroad  rather  ccnnmodities  than  gdid  and  filven 
If  the  commodities  of  Great  Britain  were  not  in 
demand  in  that  country,  he  would  endeavour  td 
fend  tbem  to  feme  other  country,  in  which  h* 
could  purchafe  a  bill  upon  that  country.  The 
traniportadon  of  commodities,  when  properly 
fiiited  to  the  market,  is  always  attended  with  a 
confiderable  profit ;  whereas  that  of  gold  and 
filver  is  fcarce  ever  attended  with  any.  When 
thofe  metals  are  fent  abroad  in  order  to  purchaif 
foreign  commodities,  the  merchant's  profit  arifeSy 
not  from  the  purchafe,  but  from  the  fale  of  the 
returns.  But  when  they  are  fi^nt  abroad  merely 
to  pay  a  debt,  be  gets  no  returns^  and  confe* 
quentiiy  no  profit.  He  naturally,  therefOTe^ 
exerts  hi$  invention  to  find  out  a  way  of  paying 
bis  £dr@ign  debts,  rather  by  t^e-  exportation  ^ 
iconmodit^  than  by  that  of  gold  and  filver. 
The  ^veat  qM^tity  of  Briliih  gOi)ds  exported 
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BOOK  during  the.courfe  of  the  late  war,  without  bring* 
^*      ing  back  any  returns,  is  accordingly  remarked 
by  the  author  of  "  The  prefent  State  of  the 
Nation/' 

Befides  the  three  forts  of  gold  and  filver  above 
mentioned,  there  is  in  all  great  commercial 
countries  a  good  deal  of  bullion  alternately  im* 
ported  and  exported  for.  the  purppfes  of  foreign 
trade.  This  bullion,  as  it  circulates  among 
different  commercial  countries  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  national  coin  circulates  in  every  par* 
ticular  country,  may  be  confidered  as  the  money 
of  the  great  mercantile  republic.  The  national 
coin  receives  its  movement  and  dire6tion  from 
the  commodities  circulated  within  the  precin^ls 
of  each  particular  country:  the  money  of  the 
mercantile  republic,  from  thofe  circulated  be- 
tween different  countries.  Both  are  employed 
in  facilitating  exchanges,  the  one  between  differ- 
ent  individuals  of  the  fame,  the  other  between 
thofe  of  different  nations.  Part  of  this  money 
of  the  great  mercantile  republic  may  have  been, 
and  probably  was,  employed  in  carrying  on  the 
late  war.  In  time  of  a  general  war,  it  is  natural 
|:o  fuppofe  that  a  movement  and  direction  fhould 
be.  impreffed  upon  it,  different  from  what  it 
iifually  follows  in  profound  peace  ;  that  it  ihould 
circulate,  more  about  the  feat  of  war,  and  be 
more  employed  in  purchafing  there,  and  in  the 
neighbouring  countries,  the  pay  and  provifions 
pf  the  different  armies.  But  whatever  part  of 
this  money  of  the  mercantile  republic.  Great 
j^tain  may  have  annually  employed  in  this 

a*  .  manner^ 
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manner,  it  muft  have  been  annually  purchafed,  chap* 
either  with  Britifli  commodities,  or  with  fome-  .  J\ 
thing  elfe  that  had  been  purchafed  with  them ; 
wliich  ftill  brings  us  back  to  commodities,  to  the 
Annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
country,  as  the  ultimate  refources  which  enabled 
us  to  carry  on  the  war.  It  is  natural  indeed  to 
fuppofe,  that  fo  great  an  annual  expence  muil 
have  been  defrayed  from  a  great  annual  produce. 
The  expence  of  176 1,  for  example,  amounted  to 
more  than  nineteen  millions.  No  accumulation 
could  have  fupported  fo  great  an  annual  profu- 
fion.  There  is  no  annual  produce  even  of  gold 
and  fiiver  which  could  have  fupported  it.  The 
whole  gold  and  fiiver  annually  imported  into 
both  Spain  and  Portugal,  according  to  the  bed 
accounts,  does  not  commonly  much  exceed  fix 
millions  fterling,  which,  in  fome  years,  would 
fearce  have  paid  four  months  expence  of  the 
late  wan 

The  commodities  mofl;  proper  for  being  tran{l 
ported  to  diftant  countries^  in  order  to  purchafe 
there,  either  the  pay  and  provifions  of  an  army, 
or  {bme  part  of  the  money  of  the  mercantile  re- 
public to  be  employed  in  purchafing  them, 
feem  to  be  the  finer  and  more  improved  manu- 
factures 5  fuch  as  contain  a  great  value  in  a  fmall 
bulk,  and  can,  therefore,  be  exported  to  a  great 
diftance  at  littie  expence.  A  country  whofe  in- 
dufliry  produces  a  great  annual  furplus  of  fuch 
manufaaures,  which  are  ufually  exported  to 
foreign  countries,  may  carry  on  for  many  years 
a  very  €lxpenfive  foreign  war,  without  either 
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BOOK  exporting  any  confiderable  quantity  of  gold  ati4 
^l^  filver,  or  even  having  any  fuch  quantity  to  ex- 
port. A  confiderable  part  of  the  annual  fur- 
plus  of  its  manufactures  muit,  indeed,  in  this 
cafe  be  exported,  without  bringing  back  any  re- 
turns to  the  country,  though  it  does  to  the  mer- 
chant ;  the  govenunent  purchafing  of  the  mer- 
chant his  bills  upon  foreign  countries,  in  order 
to  purchafe  there  the  pay  and  provifions  of  an 
army.  Some  part  of  this  furplus,  however,  may 
lliU  continue  to  bring  back  a  return.  The  ma- 
nufacturers, during  the  war,  will  have  a  double 
demand  upon  them,  and  be  called  upon,  firil, 
to  work  up  goods  to  be  fent  ahroad,  for  paying 
the  bills  drawn  upon  foreign  countries  for  the 
pay  and  provifions  of  the  army ;  and,  fecondly, 
to  work  up  fuch  as  are  neceflary  for  purchafing 
the  common  returns  that  had  ufually  been  con- 
fumed  in  the  country.  In  the  midft  of  the  moll 
deftru6live  foreign  war,  therefore,  the  greater 
part  of  manufactures  may  frequently  flourifli 
greatly ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  they  may  decline 
on  the  returo  of  the  peace.  They  may  flourilh 
amidft  the  ruin  of  their  country,  and  begin  to 
decay  upon  the  return  of  its  profpeiity..  The 
different  ftate  of  many  different  branches!  of  the 
Britifh  manu&d:ures  during  the  late  war,  and  for 
fome  time  after  the  peace,  may  ferve  as  an  illbf- 
tration  of  what  has  been  jufi:  now  laid. 

No  foreign  war  of  great  expence  or  duration 
could  conveniently  be  carried  on  by  the  export- 
ation of  the  rude  produce  of  the  foil.  The 
-expepce  of  fending  fuch  a  qnantity  of  it  to  a 

foreign 
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iforeign  country  as  might  purchafe  the  pay  and  c  H  A  p* 

provifions  of  an  army,  would  be  too  great.  Few  , ^ 

countries  too  produce  much -more  rude  produce 
than  what  is  fuffident  for  the  fubfiflence  of  their 
own  inhabitants.  To  fend  abroad  any  great 
quantity  of  it,  therefore,  would  be  to  fend 
abroad  a  part  of  the  necefiary  fubfiilence  of  the 
people*  It  is  otherwife  with  the  exportation  of 
manu£i£l:ures.  The  maintenance  of  the  people 
employed  in  lliem  is  kept  at  home,  and  only  the 
fiirplus  part  of  their  work  is  exported.  Mr. 
Hume  frequently  takes  notice  of  the  inability  of 
the  ancient  kings  of  England  to  carry  on,  with- 
out interruption,  any  foreign  war  of  long  dura- 
tion. The  Englifh,  in  thofe  days,  had  nothing 
wherewithal  to  purchafe  the  pay  and  provifions 
of  their  armies  in  foreign  countries,  but  either 
the  rude  produce  of  the  foil,  of  which  no  confi- 
derable  part  could  be  fpared  from  the  home  con- 
fimiption,  or  a  few  manufafikures  of  the  coarfeft 
kind,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  rude  produce, 
the  tran^ortation  was  too  expenfive.  This  in- 
ability did  not  arife  from  the  want  of  money,  but 
of  the  finer  and  more  improved  manufa^ures. 
Buying  and  felling  was  tranfafted  by  means  of 
money  in  England  then,  as  well  as  now.  The 
quantity  of  circulating  money  mull  have  borne 
the  fame  proportion  to  the  number  and  value  of 
purchafes  and  fales  ufually  tranfafiled  at  that 
time,  which  it  does  to  thofe  tran&dled  at  prefent ; 
or  rather  it  mufl  have  borne  a  greater  proportion 
becaufe  there  was  then  no  paper,  which  now 
occupies  a  great  part  of  the  employment  of  gold 
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and  manufa<aures  are  little  known ,  the  fovereign, 
upon  extraordinary  occafions,  can  feldom  draw 
any  confiderable  aid  from  his  fubje6ls,  for  reafons 
which  fhall  be  explained  hereafter.  It  is  in  fuch 
countries,  therefore,  that  he  generally  endeavours 
fo  accumulate  a  treafure,  as  the  only  refource 
againft  fuch  emergencies.     Independent  of  this 
lieceflity,  he  is  in  fuch  a  fituation  naturally  dif- 
pofed  to  the  parfimony  requifite  for  accumula- 
tion.    In  that  fimple  ftate,  the  expenee  even  of 
a  fovereign  is  not  dire6led  by  the  vanity  which 
delights  in  the  gaudy  finery  of  a  court,  but  is 
employed  in  bounty  to  his  tenants,  and  holpi- 
tality  to  his  retainers.     But  bounty  and  hoipita^ 
lity  very  feldom  lead  to  extravagance  ;  though 
vanity  almoft  always  does.     Every  Tartar  chief, 
Accordingly,  has  a  treafure.     The  trea&res  of 
Mazepa,  chief  of  the   Coffacs  in  the  Ukraine, 
the  famous  ally  of  Charles  the  Xllth,  are  faid  to 
have  been  very  great.    The  French  kings  of  the 
Merovingian  race  had  all  treafures.     Whe*!  they 
divided  their  kingdom  among  their   different 
children,  they  divided  their  treafure  too.     The 
Saxon  princes,  and  the  firft  kings  after  the  con- 
quell,  feem  likewife  to  have  accumulated  trea- 
fures.   The  firft  exploit  of  every  new  reign  was 
commonly  to  feize  the  treafure  of  the  preceding 
king,  *as  the  moft  eflTential  meafure  for  fecuring 
the  fucceffion.    The  fovereigns  of  improved  and 
commercial  countries  are  not  under  the  lame 
neceffity  of  accumulating  treafures,  becaufe  they 
f  ^n  generally  draw  from  their  fubje6ls  extraordi^ 
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imiy  aids  upon  extraordinary  occafions.  They  chap; 
are  likewife  lefs.  di4>ofed  to  do  fo.  They  natu-  ^• 
rally,  perhaps  necefiarily^  follow  the  mod©  of  th# 
times^  and  their  expence  comes  to  be  regulated 
by  the  fame  extravagant  vanity  which  directs 
that  of  fill  the  other  great  proprietors  in  their 
dominions.  Tiie  infignificant  pageantry  of  theif 
court  beecwnes  every  day  more  brilliant,  ^nd  the 
expence  of  it  not  only  prevents  accumulation, 
but  frequently  encroaches  upon  the  funds  def^ 
tined  for  more  neceffary  expences,  What  Der^ 
cyliidas  faid  of  the  court  of  Perfia,  pay  be  apr 
plied  io  that  of  feveral  European  princes,  that 
he  faw  there  much  fplendor  but  little  ilrength, 
^nd  many  fervants  but  few  f(^di^rs»     .  . 

The  impm  t4tion  of  gold  and  filver  is  not  the 
principal,  much  ]e&  the  fole  benefit  which  a 
nation  derives  from  its  foreign  trade*  Betweei^ 
whatever  places  fore%n  travels  carried  on,  thejf 
all  of  them  derive  two  diftiniSl  benefits  from  it^ 
It  carries  out  that  furplus  part  of  the  produce 
of  their  land  and  labour  for  which  there  is  no 
demand  among  them,  and  brings  back  in  return 
for  itfomethingelfe.for  winch  there  is  a  demand. 
It  gives  a  value  to  their  fuperfluities,  by  ex- 
changing them  for  fbmething  elfe,  which  may 
fatisfy  a  part  of  their  wants,  ^nd  increafe  their 
enjoyments.  By  means  of  it,  the  narr ownefs  of 
the  home  market  does  not  hinder  the  divifion  of 
labour  in  any  particular  branch  of  art  or  manu- 
fadture  from  being  carried  to  the  higJieft  peri* 
feftion.  By  opening  .a  more  extenfive  market 
for  whatever  part  of  th^e  produce  of  tl^eir  li^bour 
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BOOK  may  exc€€d  the  home  confumptioD,  it  enc(mrag«s 
^'  th^tti  to  improve  its  productive  powers^  and  to 
augment  its  annual  produce  to  the  utmoll,  and 
thereby  to  increafe  the  real  revenue  and  wealth 
of  the  fociety.  Thefe  great  and  important  fervices 
foreign  trade  i&  continually  occupied  in  perform- 
ing, to  all  the  different  countries  between  which 
it  is  carried  on.  They  all  derive  great  benefit 
from  it,  though  that  in  which  the  merchant  re- 
fides  generally  derives  the  greateft,  as  he  is  ge« 
nerally  more  employed  in  fupplying  the  wants, 
and  carrying  out  the  fuperfluities  of  his  own, 
than  of  any  other  particular  coimtry.  To  import 
the  gold  and  iilvef  which  may  be  wanted,  into 
the  countries  which  have  no  mines,  is^  no  doubt^ 
a  part  of  the  bufinefs  of  foreign  commerce.  It 
is,  however,  a  moft  infignificant  part  of  it.  A 
country  which  carried  on  foreign  trade  merely 
upon  this  account,  could  fcarce  have  occafion 
to  freight  a  ihip  in  a  century. 

It  is  not  by  the  importation  of  gold  and  filver, 
that  the  difcovery  of  America  has  enriched 
Europe.  By  the  abundance  of  the  American 
mines,  thofe  metals  have  become  cheaper.  A 
fendce  of  plate  can  now  be  purchafed  for  about 
a  third  part  of  the  com,  or  a  third  part  of  the 
labour,  which  it  would  have  coll  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  With  the  fame  annual  expence  of 
labour  and  commodities,  Europe  can  annually 
purchafe  about  three  times  the  quantity  of  plate 
which  it  could  have  purchafed  at  that  time. 
But  when  a  commodity  comes  to  be  fold  for  a 
third  part  of  what  had  been  its  ufual  price,  not 
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three  times  their  former  quantity,  but  it  is  , j^ 

brought  down  to  the  level  of  a  much  greater 
number  of  purchafersy  perhaps  to  more  than  ten, 
perhaps  to  more  than  twenty  times  the  former 
number.  So  that  there  may  be  in  Europe  at 
prefent  not  only  more  than  three  times,  but 
more  than  twenty  or  thirty  times  the  quantity  of 
plate  which  woidd  have  been  in  it,  even  in  its 
preient  ilate  of  improvement,  had  the  difcovery 
of  the  American  mines  never  been  made.  So  far 
Europe  has,  no  doubt,  gained  a  real  convenient^, 
though  iiirely  a  very  trifling  one.  The  cheap^ 
neis  c^gold  and  filver  render  thofe  metals  rather 
le&  fit  for  the  purpofes  of  money  than  they  were 
before.  In  order  to  make  the  fame  purchafes, 
we  muft  load  ourfelves  with  a  greater  quantity 
of  them,  and  carry  about  a  (hilling  in  our 
pocket  where  a  groat  would  have  done  be« 
fore.  It  is  difficult  to  fay  which  is  mofl  triflings 
this  inconveniency,  or  the  oppofite  conveniency. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  have  made 
any  very  efTential  change  in  the  (late  of  Eurc^. 
The  difcovery  of  America,  however^  certainly 
made  a  mofl  eflential  one.  By  opening  a  new 
and  inexhauilible  market  to  all  the  commodities 
of  Europe,  it  gave  occafion  to  new  divifions  of 
labour  and  improvements  of  art,  which,  in  the 
narrow  circle  of  the  ancient  commerce,  could 
never  have  taken  place  for  want  of  a  market  to 
take  oflTthe  greater  part  of  their  produce*  The 
produ£fcive  powers  of  labour  were  improved,  and 
its  produce  increafed  in  all  the  different  coun« 
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BOOK  tries  of  Europe,  and  together  with  it  the  real 
^X!_j  revenue  and  wealth  of  the  inbabitafits*  The 
commodities  of  Europe  were  almoft  all  new  to 
America,  and  many  of  thofe  of  America  were 
new  to  Europe.  A  new  fet  of  exdianges,  there- 
fore, began  to  take  place  which  had  never  been 
thought  of  before,  and  which  fhoiild  naturally 
have  proved  as  advantageous  to  the  new,  as  it 
certainly  did  to  the  old  continent.  The  favage 
injuflice  of  the  Europeans  rendered  an  event, 
which  ought  to  have  been,  beneficial  to  all,  ruin, 
ous  and  deftruiSlive  to  fev^ral  of  thpfe  unfortu- 
nate countries. 

The  difcovery  of  a  paflage  to  the  Eaft  Indies, 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  wliich  happened 
much  about  the  fame  time,  opened,  perhaps,  a 
ftill  more  extenfive  range  to  foreign  commerce 
than  evep  that  of  America,  notwithftanding  the 
greater  diftance.  There  were  but  two  natiods 
in  America,  in  any  refpedl  fuperior  to  lavages, 
and  thefe  were  deftroyed  almoft  as  foon  as  dif^ 
covered.  The  reft  were  mere  favages.  But  the 
empires  of  China,  Indoftan,  Japan,  as  well  as 
federal  others  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  without  having 
richer  mines  of  gold  or  fil ver,  were  iii .  every 
other  refpe6l  much  richer,  better  cultivated^  and 
more  advanced  in  all  arts  and  manufa6lures  than 
either  Mexico  pr  Peru,  even  though  we  £hould 
credit,  what  plainly  deferves  no  credit,  the  exag^ 
gerated  accounts  of  the  Spaniih  writers,  con^ 
cerning  the  ancient  ftate  of  thofe  ^npires,  But 
rich  and  civilized  nations  can  always  exchange 
to  SL  inuch  greater  v^lue  with  one  another,  thjin 
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with  lavages  and  barbarians.  Europe,  however,  c  H  A  P, 
has  hitherto  derived  much  lefs  advantage  from  '• 
its  commerce  with  the  Eaft  Indies,  than  from 
that  with  America.  The  Portuguefe  monopo* 
Hzed  the  Eaft  India  trade  to  themfelves  for  about 
a  century,  and  it  was  only  indirectly  and  through 
them,  that  the  other  nations  of  Europe  could 
either  fend  out  or  receive  any  goods  from  that 
country.  When  the  Dutch,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  laft  century,  began  to  encroach  upon  them^ 
they  vefted  their  whole  Eaft  India  commerce  ixK 
an  exclufive  company.  The  Engliih,  Frenoh, 
Swedes,  and  Danes,  have  all  followed  their  ex- 
ample, fo  that  no  great  natioa  in  Europe  has 
ever  yet  had  the  benefit  of  a  free  commerce  to 
the  Eaft  Indies.  No  other  reafon  need  be 
ai&gned  why  it  has  never  been  fo  advantageous 
as  the  trade  to  America,  which,  between  almoft 
every  nation  of  Europe  and  its  own  colonies,  ia^ 
free  to  all  its  fubjefts.  The  exclufive  privileges^ 
of  thofe  Eaft  India  companies,  their  great  riches, 
the  great  favour  and  proteiftion  which  thefe  have 
procured  them  from  their  reipeftive  govern*' 
ments,  have  excited  much  envy  againft  them* 
This  envy  has  frequently  reprefented  their  trade 
as  altogether  pernicious,  on  account  of  the  great 
quantities  of  filver,  which  it  every  year  exports 
from  the  countries  from  which  it  is  carried  on. 
The  parties  concerned  have  replied,  that  their 
trade,  by  this  continual  exportation  of  filver, 
might,  indeed,  tend  to  impoverifli  Europe  in 
general,  but  not  the  particular  country  from 
^hich  it  was  carried  on  j  bec^ufe,  by  the  export* 
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BOOK  aik>n  a  part  of  the  returns  to  other  European 
i^  ,  countries,  it  annually  brought  home  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  that  metal  than  it  carried 
out.  Both  the  objection  and  the  reply  are 
founded  in  the  popular  notion  which  I  have  been 
juft  now  examining.  It  is,  therefore,  unneceflary 
to  fay  any  thiifg  further  about  either.  By  the 
annual  exportation  of  filver  to  the  Eafl  Indies, 
plate  is  probably  fomewhat  dearer  in  Europe  than 
it  otherwife  might  have  been ;  and  coined  filver 
probably  purchafes  a  larger  quantity  both  of 
labour  and  commodities.  The  former  of  thefe 
two  effed;s  is  a  very  fmall  lofs,  the  latter  a  very 
finaU  advantage;  both  too  infignificant  to  de- 
ferve  any  part  of  the  public  attention.  The 
trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  by  opening  a  market 
to  the  commodities  of  Europe,  or/  what  comes 
nearly  to  the  fame  thing,  to  the  gold  and  filver 
whidi  is  purchafed  with  tiiofe  commodities,  mufl 
neceffarily  tend  to  increafe  tlie  annual  production 
of  European  commodities,  and  confequendy  the 
real  wealth  and  revenue  of  Europe*  That  it 
has  hitherto  increafed  them  fo  little,  is  probably 
owing  to  the  reflraints  which  it  every-where 
labours  under. 

I  thought  it  neceflary,  though  at  the  hazard 
of  being  tedious,  to  examine  at  full  length  this 
popular  notion  that  wealth  confifls  in  money,  or 
in  gold  and  filver.  Money  in  common  lan- 
guage, as  I  have  already  obferved,  frequently 
fignifies  wealth  ;  and  this  ambiguity  of  exprefiion 
has  rendered  this  popular  notion  fo  familiar  to 
us,  that  even  they,  who  are  convinced  of  its  ab- 
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fuidity,  are  very  apt  to  forget  their  own  princi**  char 
pies,  and  in  the  courfe  of  their  reafonings  to  ^  ^• 
take  it  for  granted  as  a  certain  and  undeniable 
truth.     Some  of  the  befl  Englifh  writers  upon 
commerce  fet  out  with  obferving,  that  the  wealth 
of  a  country  confills,  not  in  its  gold  and  filver 
only,  but  in  its  lands,  houfes,  and  confumable 
goods  of  all  different  kinds.     In  the  courfe  of 
their    reafonings,  however,  the  lands,  houfes, 
and  confumable^  goods  feem  to  flip  out  of  their 
memory,  and  the  ftrain  of  their  argument  fre^ 
quently  fuppofes  that  all  wealth  confifls  in  gold 
and  filver,  and  that  to  multiply  thofe  metals  is 
the  great  obje6l  of  national  induflry  and  com«- 
merce. 

The  two  principles  being  eflablifhed,  how- 
ever, that  wealth  confifled  in  gold  and  filver, 
and  that  thofe  metals  could  be  brought  into  a 
country  which  had  no  mines  only  by  the  balance 
of  trade,  or  by  exporting  to  a  greater  value  than 
it  imported,  it  neceflarily  became  the  great  ob> 
je6l  of  political  oeconomy  to  diminifh  as  much 
as  pof&ble  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  for 
iiome  confumption,  and  to  increafe  as  much  as 
poffible  the  exportation  of  the  produce  of 
domeflic  induftry.  Its  two  great  engines  for 
enriching  the  country,  therefore,  were  reftraiuts 
upon  importation,  and  encouragements  to  ex- 
portation. 

The  reftraints  upon  importation  were  of  two 
kinds* 

Firfl,    Reftraints   upon   the  importation  of 
fuch   foreign  goods  for  home  confumption  as 

3  could. 
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B  q^o  K  could  be  produced  at  home,  from  whatevef 
country  they  were  imported. 

Secondly,  Reftraints  upon  the  importation  of 
goods  of  almoft  ali  kinds  from  thofe  particular 
countries  with  which  the  balance  of  trade  was 
fuppofed  to  be  difadvantageous. 

Thofe  different  reftraints  confided  fometimei 
in  high  duties,  and  fometimes  in  abfolute  pro^ 
hibitions. 

Exportation  was  encouraged  fometimes  by 
drawbacks,  fometimes  by  bounties,  fometimes  by 
advantageous  treaties  of  commerce  with  foreign 
ftates,  and  fometimes  by  the  eftablifhment  of 
colonies  in  diftant  countries. 

Drawbacks  were  given  upon  two  different 
occafions.  When  the  home-manufaftiires  were 
.fubje6l  to  any  duty  or  excife,  either  the  whole  or 
a  part  of  it  was  frequently  drawn  back  upon  their 
exportation ;  and  when  foreign  goods  liable  to 
a  duty  were  imported  in  order  to  be  exported 
•again,  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  this  duty  was 
fometimes  given  back  upon  fuch  exportation. 

Bounties  were  given  for  the  encouragement 
either  of  fome  beginning  manufa6tures,  or  of 
fuch  forts  of  induftry  of  other  kinds  as  were  fup- 
pofed to  deferve  particular  favour. 

By  advantageous  treaties  of  commerce,  par- 
ticular privileges  were  procured  in  fome  foreign 
ftate  for  the  goods  and  merchants  of  the  country, 
beyond  what  were  granted  to  thofe  of  other 
countries. 

By  the  eilablifhment  of  colonies  m  diflant 
countries,  not  only  particular  privileges,  but  a 

monopoly 
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monopoly  was  frequently  procured  for  the  goods  c  H  A  P. 
and  merchants  of  the  country  which  eflabliihed      J* 
them. 

The  two  forts  of  reftraints  upon  importation 
above-mentioned,  together  with  thefe  four  en- 
couragements to  exportation,  conftitute  the  fix 
principal  means  by  which  the  commercial  lyflem 
propofes  to  increafe  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
filver  in  any  country  by  turning  the  balance  of 
trade  in  its  favour.*  I  Ihall  confider  each  of 
them  in  a  particular  chapter,  and  without  taking 
much  further  notice  of  their  fuppofed  tendency 
to  bring  money  into  the  country,  I  fliall  examine 
chiefly  what  are  likely  to  be  the  effects  of  each 
of  them  upon  the  annual  produce  of  its  induftry. 
According  as  they  tend  either  to  increafe  or  di- 
minifli  the  value  of  this  annual  produce,  they 
mufl  evidently  tend  either  to  increafe  or  dimi- 
nifh  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  the  country. 


CHAP. 
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Of  Rejlraints  upon  the  Importation  from  foreign 
Countries  ofjuch  Goods  a$  can  be  produced  at 
Home. 

BY  reftraining,  either  by  high  duties,  or  by 
abfolute  prohibitions,  the  importation  of 
fuch  goods  from  foreign  countries  as  can  be  pro- 
duced at  home,  the  monopoly  of  the  home- 
market  is  more  or  lefs  fecured  to  the  domeftic 
induftry  employed  in  producing  them.  Tims 
the  prohibition  of  importing  either  live  cattle  or 
fait  provifions  from  foreign  countries  fecures  to 
the  graziers  of  Great  Britain  the  monopoly  of 
the  home-market  for  butcher*s-meat.  The  high 
duties  upon  the  importation  of  corn,  which  in 
times  of  moderate  plenty  amount  to  a  prohibi- 
tion, give  a  like  advantage  to  the  growers  of  that 
commodity.  The  prohibition  of  the  import- 
ation of  foreign  woollens  is  equally  favourable 
the  woollen  manufa6lures.  The  filk  manufac-, 
ture,  though  altogether  employed  upon  foreign 
materia.ls,has  lately  obtained  the  fame  advantage. 
The  linen  manufa6lure  has  not  yet  obtained  it, 
but  is  making  great  ftrides  towards  it.  Many 
other  forts  of  manufa6lures  have,  in  the  fame 
manner,  obtained  in  Great  Britain,  either  alto- 
gether, or  very  nearly  a  monopoly  againfl  their 
countrymen.  The  variety  of  goods  of  which  the 
importation  into  Great  Britain   is  prphibited, 
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eliher  abfolutely ,  or  under  certain  circumftances,  c  H  A  P^, 
greatly  exceeds  what  can  eafily  be  fufpe^ied  by      °* 
thofe  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  laws 
of  th^  cuilomsi 

That  this  monopoly  of  the  •hotne-market  fre* 
quently  gives  great  encouragement  to  that  partis 
cular  fpecies  of  indufti*y  which  enjoys  it^  and 
frequently  turns  towards  that  emplo3rment  a 
greater  fhare  of  both  the  labour  and  dock  of  the 
fociety  than  would  otherwife  have  gone  to  it, 
cannot  be  douhted*  But  whether  it  tends  either 
to  increaie  the  general  induftry  of  the  fociety,  ot 
to  give  it  the  mod  advantageous  direction,  is 
not,  perhaps,  altogether  fo  evident* 

The  general  induftry  of  the  fojciety  never  can 
exceed  what  the  capital  of  thefociety  can  employ* 
As  the  number  of  workmen  that  can  be  kept  in 
employment  by  any  particular  perfon  muft  bear 
a  certain  proportion  to  his  capital,  fo  the  num*- 
her  of  thofe  that  can  be  continually  employed  by 
all  the  members  of  a  great  fociety,  muft  bear  a 
certain  proportion  to  the  whole  capital  of  that 
fociety,  «nd  never  can  exceed  that  proportion* 
No  regulation  of  commerce  can  increafe  the 
quantity  of  ifiduftry  in  any  fociety  beyond  what 
its  capital  can  maintain.  It  can  only  divert  a 
part  of  it  into  a  dire6tion  into  which  it  might  not 
otherwife  have  gone ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  this  artificial  direftion  is  likely  to  be 
more  advantageous  to  tlie  fociety  than  that  into 
which  it  would  have  gone  of  its  own  accord. 

Every  individual  is  continually  exerting  him- 
felf  to  find  out  the  moft  advantageous  employ- 
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BOOK  metit  for  whatever  ckpital  he  can  command*  It 
^*  ^  is  his  own  advantage,  indeed,  and  not  that  of* 
the  fociety,  which  he  has  in  view.  But  the 
fludy  of  his  own  advantage  naturally,  or  rather 
neceflarily  leads  him  to  prefer  that  employment 
which  ismoft  advantageous  to  thefbde^. 

Firft,  every  individual  endeavours  to  employ 
his  capital  as  near  home  as  he  can,  and  conie- 
quently  as  much  as  he  can  in  the  fupport  of  do« 
meilic  induilry;  provided  always  that  he  can 
thereby  obtain  the  ordinary,  or  not  a  great  deal 
leis  than  the  ordinary  profits  of  ftock. 

Thus,  upon  equal  or  nearly  equal  profits, 
every  wholefale  merchant  naturally  prefers  the 
home-trade  to  the  foreign  trade  of  ccmfumption, 
and  the  foreign  trade  of  confumption  to  the 
carrying  trade.  In  the  home-trade  his  capital  is 
never  fo  long  out  of  his  fight  as  it  frequently  is 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  confumption*  He  can 
know  better  the  charaAer  and  fituation  of  the 
perfons  whom  he  truils,  and  if  he  ihould 
happen  to  be  deceived,  he  knows  better  the 
laws  of  the  country  from  which  he  mufl;  feek 
redrefs.  In  the  carrying  trade,  the  capital  of  the 
merchant  is,  as  it  were,  divided  between  two 
foreign  countries,  and  no  part  of  it  is  ever  ne- 
ceflarily  brought  home,  or  placed  under  his  own 
immediate  view  and  dommand.  The  capital 
which  an  Amfterdam  merchant  employs  in  car* 
rying  corn  from  Konniglberg  to  Lifbon,  and  fruit 
and  wine  from  Lilbon  to  Konniglberg,  muft  ge- 
nerally be  the  one-half  of  it  at  Konniglberg  and 
tile  other  half  at  Lifbon.    No  part  of  it  need  ever 
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cotne  t6  Amfterdam.  The  natural  refidence  of  c  H  A  P. 
ftich  a  merchant  Ihould  either  be  at  Konniglberg  ^• 
or  Liibon^  and  it  can  only  be  fbme  very  particular  ^ 
eircumftances  which  [can  make  him  prefer  the 
refidence  of  Amfterdam,  The  uneafiriefs,  how* 
ever^  which  he  feels  at  being  feparated  fo  fat 
from  his  capital,  generally  determined  him  to 
bring  part  both  of  the  Konniglberg  goods  which 
he  defl^ines  for  the  market  of  Lilbon,  and  of  the 
Lifl)on  goods  which  he  deftines  for  that  of  Kon- 
nigfberg,  to  Amfterdam :  and  though  this  ne* 
ceflarily  fubje6ls  him  to  a  double  charge  of  load^ 
ing  and  unloading,  as  well  as  to  the  payment  of 
fome  duties  and  cuftoms,  yet  for  the  fake  of 
having  fome  part  of  his  capital  always  under  hid 
own  view  and  command,  he  willingly  fubmits  to 
this  extraordinary  charge ;  and  it  is  in  this  manner 
that  every  country  which  has  any  eonfiderable 
ihare  of  the  carrying  trade,  becomes  always  the 
emporium,  or  general  market,  for  the  goods  of 
all  the  different  countries  whofe  trade  it  carriei^ 
on.  The  merchant,  in  order  to  fave  a  fecond 
loading  and  unloading,  endeavours  always  to 
fell  in  the  home-market  as  much  of  the  goods  of 
all  thofe  diiferent  countries  as  he  can,  and  thus, 
fo  fer  as  he  can^  to  convert  his  carrying  trade 
into  a  foreign  trade  of  confumption.  A  mer- 
chant, in  the  fame  manner,  who  is  engaged  in 
the  foreign  trade  of  confumption,  when  he  col- 
lefts  goods  for  foreign  markets,  will  always  be 
glad,  upon  equal  or  nearly  equal  profits,,  to  fell 
as  great  a  part  of  them  at  home  as  he  can.  He 
laves  himfelf  the  rilk  and  trouble  of  exposrtation, 
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BOOK  when,  fo  far  as  he  can,  he  thus  converts  hid 
j^  ,  foreign  trade  of  confumption  into  a  home-trade-. 
Home  is  in  this  manner  the  center,  if  I  may  fay 
fo^  round  which  the  capitals  of  the  inhabitants 
of  every  country  are  continually  circulating,  and 
towards  which  they  are  always  tending,  though 
by  particular  caufes  they  may  fometimes  be 
driven  off  and  repelled  from  it  towards  more 
diflant  employments^  But  a  capital  employed 
in  the  home- trade,  it  has  already  been  fliown, 
neceffarily  puts  into  motion  a  greater  quantity  of 
domeftic  induftry,  and  gives  revenue  and  em- 
ployment to  a  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  than  an  equal  capital  employed 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  confumption  :  and  one 
employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  confumption 
has  the  fame  advantage  over  an  equal  capital 
employed  in  the  carrying  trade.  Upon  equals 
or  only  nearly  equal  profits,  therefore,  every  in- 
dividual naturally  inclines  to  employ  his  capital 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  likely  to  afford  the 
greateft  fupport  to  domeftic  induftry,  and  to 
give  revenue  and  employment  to  the  greateft 
number  of  peopk  of  his  own  country. 

Secondly,  every  individual  who  employs  his 
capital  in  the  fupport  of  domeftic  induftry,  ne- 
ceffarily endeavours  fo  to  dire^l  that  induftry,  that 
its  produce  may  be  of  the  greateft  poffible  value. 

The  produce  of  induftry  is  what  it  adds  to  the 
fubjefit  or  materials  upon  which  it  is  employed^ 
In  proportion  as  the  value  of  this  produce  is  great 
or  fmall,  fo  will  likewife  be  the  profits  of  the 
employer.    But  it  is  only  for  the  fake  of  profit 
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that  any  man  employs  a  capital  in  the  fupport  of  c  H  A  P. 
indullry ;  and  he  will  always,,  therefore,  endea-      ^^ 
vour  to  employ  it  in  the  lupport  of  that  indullry 
of  which  the  produce  is  likely  to  be  of  the  greatefl 
value,  or  to  exchange  for  the  greatefl  quantity 
either  of  money  or  of  other  goods. 

But  the  annual  revenue  of  every  fociety  is 
always  precifely  equal  to  the  exchangeable  value 
of  the  whole  annual  produce  of  its  induftry,  or 
rather  is  precifely  the  fame  thing  with  that  ex- 
changeable value.  As  every  individual,  there- 
fore, endeavours  as  much  as  he  can  both  to 
employ  his  capital  in  the  fupport  of  domeftic 
induftry,  and  fo  to  dire6l  that  induftry  that  its 
produce  may  be  of  the  greateft  value ;  every 
individual  neceffarily  labours  to  render  the  an- 
nual revenue  of  the  fociety  as  great  as  he  can. 
He  generally,  indeed,  neither  intends  to  promote 
the  public  intereft,  nor  knows  how  much  he  is 
promoting  it.  By  preferring  the  fupport  of 
domeftic  to  that  of  foreign  induftry,  he  intends 
only  his  own  fecurity ;  and  by  dire6ling  that 
induftry  in  fuch  a  manner  as  its  produce  may  be 
of  the  greateft  value,  he  intends  only  his  own 
gain,  and  he  is  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cafes, 
led  by  an  inviiible  hand  to  promote  an  end  which 
was  no  part  of  his  intention.  Nor  is  it  always 
the  worfe  for  the  fociety  that  it  was  no  part  of  it. 
By  purfuing  his  own  intereft  he  frequently  pro- 
motes that  of  the  fociety  more  eftedlually  than 
when  he  really  intends  to  promote  it.  I  have 
never  known  much  good  done  by  thofe  who 
affedled  to  trade  for  the  public  good.     It  ia  an 
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BOOK  affectation,  indeed,  not  very  common  among 
^'       merchants,  and  very  few  words  need  be  em» 
ployed  in  diffuading  them  from  it, 

Wh^t  is  the  fpecies  of  domellic  induftry  which 
his  capital  can  employ,  and  of  which  the  pro^ 
duce  is  likely  to  be  of  the  greateft  value,  every 
ifidividu£^l,  it  is  evident,  can,  in  his  local  fitua* 
tidn^  judge  much  better  than  any  flatefman  or 
lawgiver  can  do  Tor  him.  The  i^atefman,  who 
ihould  attempt  to  direfil  private  people  in  what 
mannqr  they  ought  to  employ  their  capitals, 
would  not  only  load  himfelf  with  a  moft  unne* 
(^effary  attention,  but  affun^e  an  authority  which 
could  fafely  be  trufted,  not  only  to  no  fingle 
perfon,  but  to  no  council  or  fenate  whatever, 
and  which  would  no» where  be  lb  dangerous  as  ii^ 
the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  folly  and  prefiimp* 
lion  enough  to  fancy  himfelf  fit  to  exercife  it. 

To  give  the  monopoly  of  the  home-market  to 
the  produce  of  domellic  induftry,  in  any  parti<i 
cular  art  or  manufacture,  is  in  fon^e  meafiire  to 
dire6l  private  people  in  what  manner  they  ought 
'  to  employ  their  capitals,  and  muft,  in  almqft  all 
cafes,  be  either  a  ufelefs  or  a  hurtful  regulation^ 
If  the  produce  of  domeftic  can  be  brought  there 
as  cheap  asi  that  of  foreign  induftry,  the  regular 
tion  is  evidently  ufelefs.  If  it  cannot,  it  muft 
generally  be  hurtful,  It  is  the  maxim  of  every 
prudent  mafter  of  a  family,  never  to  attempt  to 
make  fit  home  what  it  will  coft  him  mor^  tp  make 
than  to  buy.  The  taylor  does  not  attempt  tQ 
make  his  own  Ihoes,  but  buys  tiiem  of  the  fhoe-. 
piaker.      The  fhoemaker  does  not  attempt  to 
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make  his  own  clothes,  but  employs  a  taylor*  chap. 

The  farmer  attempts  to  make  neither  the.  one  , ^ 

nor  the  other»  but  employs  thojTe  different  ard* 
iicers.  AU  of  them  find  it  for  their  intereft  to 
employ  their  Whole  induflry  in  a  way  in  which 
they  have  ibme  advantage  over  their  neighbours, 
and  to  purchafe  with  a  part  of  its  produce,  or 
what  is  the  fame  thing,  with  the  price  of  a  part 
of  it,  whatever  elfe  they  have  occafion  for. 

What  is  prudence  in  the  conduct  of  every 
private  family ^  can  fcarce  be  folly  in  that  of  a 
great  kingdom.  If  a  foreign  country  can  fupply 
Us  with  a  commodity  cheaper  than  we  ourfelves 
can  make  it,  better  buy  it  of  them  with  feme 
part  of  the  produce  of  our  own  induflry,  em- 
ployed in  a  way  in  which  we  have  fome  advan« 
tage.  The  general  induflry  of  the  country,  being 
always  in  proportion  to  the  capital  which  em« 
ploys  it,  will  not  thereby  be  diminifhed,  no  moi*e 
than  that  of  the  above-mentioned  artificers ;  but 
only  left  to  find  out  the  way  in  which  it  can  be 
employed  with  the  greatefl  advantage.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  employed  to  the  greateft  advantage, 
when  it  is  thus  directed  towards  an  obje6l  which 
it  can  buy  cheaper  than  it  can  make.  The  value 
of  its  annual  produce  is  certainly  more  or  lefs 
diminifhed,  when  it  is  thus  turned  away  from 
producing  commodities  evidently  of  more  value 
than  the  commodity  which  it  is  dire6led  to  pro- 
duce. According  to  the  fuppofition,  that  com. 
modity  could  be  purchafed  from  foreign  countries 
cheaper  than  it  can  be  made  at  home.  It  could, 
therefore,  have  been  purchafed  with  a  part  only 
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BOOK  of  the  commodities,  or,  what  is  the  fkme  thing, 
with  a  part  only  of  the  price  of  the  commodities, 
which  the  induftry  employed  by  an  equal  capital 
would  have  produced  at  home,  had  it  been  left 
to  follow  its  natural  courfe.  The  induftry  of  the 
country,  theriefore,  is  thus  turned  away  from  a 
more,  to  a  lefs  advantageous  employment,  and 
the  exchangeable  value  of  its  annual  produce, 
inftead  of  being  increafed,  according  to  the 
intention  of  the  law-giver,  muft  neceffarily  be 
diminifhed  by  every  fuch  regulation. 

By  means  of  fuch  regulations,  indeed,  a  par* 
ticular  manufa^ure  may  fometimes  be  acquired 
fooner  than  it  could  have  been  otberwife,  and 
after  a  certain  time  may  be  made  at  home  as 
cheap  or  cheaper  than  in  the  foreign  country. 
But  though  the  induftry  of  the  fociety  may  be 
thus  carried  with  advantage  into  a  particular 
channel  fooner  than  it  could  have  been  other- 
wife,  it  will  by  no  means  follow  that  the  fum 
total,  either  of  its  induftry,  or  of  its  revenue,  can 
ever  be  augmented  by  any  fuch  regulation.  The 
induftry  of  the  fociety  can  augment  only  in 
proportion  as  its  capital  augments,  and  its  capital 
can  augment  only  in  proportion  to  what  can  be 
gradually  faved  out  of  its  revenue.  But  the 
immediate  effedt  of  every  fuch  regulation  is  to 
diminifli  its  revenue,  and  what  diminifhes  its 
revenue  is  certainly  not  very  likely  to  augment 
its  capital  fafter  than  it  would  have  augmented 
of  its  own  accord,  had  both  capital  and  induftiy 
been  left  to  find  out  their  natural  employ, 
ments. 

Though 
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Though  for    want  of  fuch   regulations  the  chap. 
fociety  fhould  never  acquire  the  propofed  manu-        ^* 
fa3:ure,  it  would  not,  upon  that  account,  necel^ 
larily  be    the  poorer  in  any  one  period  of  its 
duration.      In  every  period  of  its  duration  its 
whole  capital  and  induftry  might  flill  have  been 
employed,    though  upon    different   objects,   in' 
the   manner    that   was    moft  advantageous  at 
the  time.      In  every  period  its  revenue  might 
have  been  the  great  eft  which  its  capital  could' 
afford,   and    both  capital  and   revenue   might* 
have  been  augmented  with  the  greateft  polfible 
rapidity. 

The  natural  advantages  which  one  country  has 
over  another  in  producing  particular  commodities 
are  fometimes  fo  great,  that  it  is  acknowledged 
by  all  the  world  to  be  in  vain  to  ftruggle  with 
them.  By  means  of  glaffes,  hotbeds,  and  hot- 
walls,  very  gopd  grapes  can  be  raifed  in  Scot- 
land, and  very  good  wine  too  can  be  made  of 
them  at  about  thirty  times  the  expence  for  which 
at  leaft  equally  good  can  be  brought  from 
foreign  countries.  Would  it  be  a  reafonable  law 
to  prohibit  the  importation  of  all  foreign  wines, 
merely  to  encourage  the  making  of  claret  and 
•  burgundy  in  Scotland  ?  But  if  there  would  be 
a  manifeft  abfurdity  iij  turning  towards  any  em- 
ployment, £hirty  times  more  of  the  capital  and 
induftry  of  the  country,  than  would  be  neceffary 
to .  purchafe  from  foreign  countries  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  commodities  wanted,  there  muft 
be  an  abfurdity,  though  not  altogether  fo 
glaring,  yet  exa^ly  of  the  iame  kind,  in  turning 
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BOOK  towards  any  fuch  employment  *a  thirtieth,  or 
^^  ,  even  a  three  hundredth  part  more  of  either. 
Whether  the  advantages  which  one  country  has 
over  another,  be  natural  or  acquired,  is  in  this 
relpeA  of  no  confequence.  As  long  as.  the  one 
country  has  thofe  advantages,  and  the  other 
wants  them,  it  will  always  be  more  advantogeous 
for  the  latter,  rather  to  buy  of  the  former  llian 
to  make.  It  is  an  acquired  advantage  only, 
which  one  artificer  has  over  his  neighbour,  who 
exercifes  another  trade ;  and  yet  they  both  find 
it  more  advantageous  to  buy  of  one  another, 
than  to  make  what  does  not  belong  to  their 
particular  trades. 

Merchants  and  manufadlurers  are  the  people 
who  derive  the  greateil  advantage  from  this 
monopoly  of  the  home-market.  The  prohibition 
of  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle,  and  of  fait 
provifions,  together  with  the  high  duties  upon 
foreign  corn,  which  in  times  of  moderate  plenty 
amount  to  a  prohibition,  are  not  near  fo  advan- 
tageous to  the  graziers  and  farmers  of  Great 
Britain,  as  other  regulations  of  the  iame  kind 
are  to  its  merchants  and  manufadlurers.  Manu* 
failures,  thofe  of  the  finer  kind  eipecially,  are 
more  eafily  traniported  from  one  country  to 
another  than  corn  or  cattle-  It  is  in  the  fetching 
and  carrying  manufa6tures,  accordingly,  that 
foreign  trade  is  chiefly  employed.  In  manu^ 
failures,  a  very  fmall  advantage  will  enable 
foreigners  to  underfell  our  own  workmen,  even 
in  the  home-market.   It  will  require  a  very  great 

one  to  enable  them  to  do  fo  in  the  rude  produce 
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of  the  foil.  If  the  free  importation  of  foreign  CHAP* 
manufadiures  were  permited,  feveral  of  the  home 
manufa^lures  would  prohably  fuffer,  and  fome 
of  them,  perhaps,  go  to  ruin  altogether,  and  sv 
confiderable  part  of  the  dock  and  indullry  at 
prefent  employed  in  them,  would  be  forced  to 
find  out  fome  other  employment.  But  the  freefi 
importation  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  foil  could 
have  no  fuph  ^^  upon  the  agriculture  of  the 
country. 

If  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle,  for  ex- 
ample, were  made  ever  fp  free,  fo  few  could  be 
•imported,  that  the  grazing  trade  of  Qreat  Bri« 
tain  could  be  little  affected  by  it,    Live  cattle 
are,  perhaps,  the  only  commodity  of  which  the 
tran^ortation  is  more  expenlive  by  fea  than  by 
land.     By  land  they  c^rry  themfelves  to  market. 
By  fea,  not  only  the  cattle,  but  thdr  food  and 
their  water  loo,  mufl  be  carried  at  no  fmall  ex-* 
pence  and  ineonveniency.     The  fliort  fea  be^ 
tween  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  ind^^d,  renders 
the  importation  of  Irilh  cattle  more  eafy,     Put 
though  the  free  importation  of  them,  which  wai^ 
lately  permitted  only  for  a  limited  time,  were 
rendered  perpetual,  it  could  have  no  confider-^ 
^ble  e£re6t  upon  the  interefl  of  the  gra2iiQr$  of 
(xreat  Britain,     Thofe  parts  of  Gf^at  Britain 
which  border  iipon  the  IxiQi  iea  are  all  grazing 
countries.     Irilh  cattle  could  never  be  imported 
foy  their  ufe,  but  ipuft  he  drove  through  thofe 
very  extenfive  countries,  at  no  fmall  expence  and 
inconvei^iency,  before  they  could  arrive  at  their 
proper  wjurket,    J'ftt  cattle  could  not  be  drove 

fo 
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B  o  o  K  ib  fax.  Lean  cattle,  therefore,  only  could  be 
_J^;^_^  imported,  and  fuch  importation  could  interfere, 
not  with  the  intereft  of  the  feeding  or  fattening 
countries,  to  which,  by  reducing  the  price  of 
lean  cattle,  it  would  rather  be  advantageous, 
but  with  that  of  the  breeding  countries  only. 
The  fmall  number  of  Irilh  cattle  imported  fince 
their  importation  was  permitted,  together  with 
the  good  price  at  which  lean  cattle  ftill  continue 
to  fell,  feem  to  demonftrate  that  even  the  breed- 
ing countries  of  Great  Britain  are  never  likely  to 
be  much  afFe6ted  by  the  free  importation  of  Irifh 
cattle.  The  common  people  of  Ireland,  indeed, 
are  laid  to  have  fometimes  oppofed  with  violence 
the  exportation  of  their  cattle.  But  if  the  ex- 
porters had  found  any  great  advantage  in  conti- 
nuing the  trade,  they  could  eafily,  when  the  law 
was  on  their  fide,  have  conquered  this  mobbifh  ^ 
oppofition. 

Feeding  and  fattening  countries,  befides,  mufl 
always  be  highly  improved,  whereas  breeding 
countries  are  generally  uncultivated.  The  high 
price  of  lean  cattle,  by  augmenting  the  value  of 
uncultivated  land,  is  like  a  bounty  againil  im- 
provement. To  any  country  which  was  highly 
improved  throughout,  it  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  import  its  lean  cattle  than  to  breed 
them.  The  province  of  Holland,  accordingly, 
is  faid  to  follow  this  maxim  at  prefent.  The 
mountains  of  Scotland,  Wales  and  Northum- 
berland, indeed,  are  countries  not  capable  of 
much  improvement,  and  feem  deflined  by  nature 
to  be  the  breeding  countries  of  Great  Britain. 

The 
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The  freefl  importation  of  foreign  cattle  could  chap. 
have  no  other  effedt  than  to  hinder  thofe  breed-  .  ^\ 
ing  countries  from  taking  advantage  of  the  in« 
creafing  population  and  improvement  of  the  reft 
of  the  kingdom,  from  raifing  their  price  to  an 
exorbitant  height,  and  from  lajdng  a  real  tax 
upon  all  the  more  improved  and  cultivated  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  freeft  importation  of  fait  provifions,  in 
the  lame  manner,  could  have  as  little  effedi  upon 
the  intereft  of  the  graziers  of  Great  Britain  as 
that  of  live  cattle.  Salt  provifions  are  not  only 
a  very  bulky  commodity,  but  when  compared 
with  frefli  meat,  they  are  a  commodity  both  of 
worfe  quality,  and  as  they  coft  more  labour  and 
expence,  of  higher  price.  They  could  never, 
therefore,  come  into  competition  with  the  frelh 
meat,  though  they  might  with  the  lalt  provifions 
of  the  country.  They  might  be  ufed  for  vidlual^ 
ling  ihips  for  diflant  voyages,  and  fuch  like  ufes, 
but  could  never  make  any  confiderable  part  of 
the  food  of  the  people.  The  fmall  quantity  of  fait 
provifions  imported  from  Ireland  fince  their  im- 
portation was  rendered  free,  is  an  experimental 
proof  that  our  graziers  have  nothing  to  appre- 
hend from  it.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  price 
of  butcher's-meat  has  ever  been  fenfibly  alFedjted 
by  it.  . 

Even  the  free  importation  of  foreign  corn 
could  very  little  affe6l  the  intereft  of  the  farmers 
of  Great  Britain.  Corn  is  a  much  more  bulky 
commodity  than  butcher's-meat.  A  pound  of 
wheat  at  a  penny  is  as  dear  as  a  pound  of  but- 
cher's 
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Book  cher*s-meat  at  fourpence.  The  fmall  quantity  of* 
IV.  foreign  com  imported  even  in  times  of  the 
greateft  fcarcity,  may  fatiSfy  our  fanners  that 
they  can  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  freeft 
importation.  The  average  quantity  imported 
one  year  with  another,  amoimts  only,  according 
to  the  very  well  informed  author  of  the  trafts 
upon  the  com  trade^  to  twenty-three  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  quarters  of  all 
forts  of  grain,  and  does  not  exceed  the  five  hun- 
dredth and  feventy-one  part  of  the  annual  eon- 
fumption.  But  as  the  bounty  upon  com  occa- 
fions  a  greater  exportation  in  years  of  plenty, 
fo  it  muft  of  confequence  occafion  a  greater 
importation  in  years  of  fcarcity,  than  in  the 
a6tual  ftate  of  tillage  would  otherwife  take  place* 
By  means  of  it,  the  plenty  of  one  year  does  not 
compenfiite  the  fcarcity  of  another,  and  as  the 
average  quantity  exported  is  neceffarily  aug- 
mented by  it,  fo  muft  likewife,  in  the  actual 
ftate  of  tillage,  the  average  quantity  imported. 
If  there  were  no  bounty,  as  lefs  corn  would  be 
exported,  fo  it  is  probable  that,  one  year  with 
another,  lefs  would  be  imported  than  at  prefent 
The  com  merchants,  the  fetchers  and  carriers  of 
com  between  Great  Britain  and  foreign  coun^ 
tries,  would  have  much  lefs  employment,  and 
might  fuffer  confiderably ;  but  the  country  gen- 
tlemen and  farmers  could  fufier  very  little;  It  is 
in  the  com  merchants  accordingly,  rather  than  in 
the  country  gentlemen  and  farmers,  that  I  have 
obferved  the  greateft  anxiety  for  the^reiiewal  and 
continuation  of  the  bounty. 

Country 
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Country  gentlemen  and  farmers  are,  to  their  c  H  A  a 
great  honour,  of  all  people,  the  lead  fubje6t  to       ^* 
the  wretched  fparit  of  monopoly.     The  under- 
taker of  a  great  manufadlory  is  fometimes  alarm- 
ed  if  another  work  of  the  fame  kind  is  eflablifhed 
within  twenty  miles  of  him.     The  Dutch  under- 
taker  of  the  woollen  manufa£l;ure  at  Abbeville 
ilipulated,  that  no  work  of  the  fame  kind  ihould 
be  eftabliflied  within  thirty  leagues  of  that  city. 
Farmers  and  country  gentlemen,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  generally  difpofed  rather  to  promote 
than  to  obftrudl  the  cultivation  and  improvement 
of  their  neighbours  farms  and  eftates.     Tliey 
have  no  fecrets,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  greater  part 
of  manufadtXirers,  but  are  generally  rather  fond 
of  communicating  to  their  neighbours,  and  of 
extending  as  far  as  poffible  any  new  pra6lice 
which  they  have  found  to  be  advantageous. 
Phis  Qu^/iuSj  fays  old  Cato,  JlabitiJJimiifqtie^  mu 
nmeque  invidiq/us;  mmkneque  malecogitantesjunt^ 
qtd  in  eojiudio  occupatiJunL   Country  gentlemen 
and  farmers,  diQ)erfed  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  cannot  fo  eafily  combine  as  merchant$ 
and  manufa6lurers,  who  being  collected  into 
towns,  and  accuftomed  to  that  exclufive  corpo- 
ration  fpirit  which  prevails  in  them,  naturally 
endeavour  to  obtain  againft  all  their  countrymen, 
the  lame  exclufive  privilege  which  they  generally 
poflefs  againft  the  inhabitants  of  their  relpe6liv6 
towns.     They  accordingly  feem  to  have  been 
the  origiiial  inventors  of  thofe  reftraints  upon 
the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  which  fecure 
to  them  the  monopoly  of  the  homg-market.    It 
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BOOK  was  probably  in  imitation  of  them,  and  to  put 
^*  themfelves  upon  a  level  with  thofe  who,  they 
found,  were  difpofed  to  opprolsl  them,  that  the 
country  gentlemen  and  farmers  of  Great  Britain 
fo  far  forgot  the  gen6rofity  which  is  natural  to 
their  flation,  as  to  demand  the  exclufive  privi- 
lege of  fupplying  their  countrymen  with  corn 
and  butcherVmeat.  They  di^  not  perhaps 
take  time  to  confider,  how  much  lefs  their  in* 
terefl  could  be  aife6led  by  the  freedom  of  trade, 
than  that  of  the  people  whofe  example  they  fol* 
lowed. 

To  prohibit  by  a  perpetual  laW  tne  importa* 
tion  of  foreign  corn  and  cattle,  is  in  reality  to 
ena6l,  that  the  population  and  induftry  of  the 
country  ihall  at  no  time  exceed  what  the  rude 
produce  of  its  own  foil  can  maintain. 

There  feem,  however,  to  be  two  cafes  in 
which  it  will  generally  be  advantageous  to  lay 
fome  burden  upon  foreign,  for  the  encourage* 
ment  of  domeftic  induftry. 

The  firft  is,  when  fome  particular  fort  of  in* 
duftry  is  neceffary  for  the  defence  of  the  country* 
The  defence  of  Great  Britain,  for  example,  de* 
pends  very  much  upon  the  number  of  its  failors 
and  fhipping.  The  a6l  of  navigation,  therefore, 
very  properly  endeavours  to  give  the  failors  and 
Ihipping  of  Great  Britain  the  monopoly  of  the 
trade  of  their  own  country,  in  fame  cafes,  by 
abfolute  prohibitions,  and  in  others  by  heavy 
burdens  upon  the  Ihipping  of  foreign  countries* 
The  following  are  the  principal  diipofitiohs  of 
•  ihis  a6b» 

Pirft, 
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Firft,  all  fliips,  of  which  the  owners^  mafters,  C  «^  P. 
and  three-fourths  of  thfe  mariners  are  not  Jl%:itilh  .     ^^* 
iubje£ls^  are  prohibited^  upon  pain  of  forfeiting 
fliip  and  cargo,  from  trading  to  the  Britiih  fettle-^ 
ments  and  plantations,  or  from  being  employed 
in  the  coafting  trade  of  Great  Britain. 

Secondly,  a  great  variety  of  the  moft  bulky 
articles  of  importation  can  be  brought  into  Great 
Britain  only,  either  in  fuch  Ihips  as  are  above 
defcribed,  or  in  ihips  of  the  country  where  thofa 
goods  are  produced,  and  of  which  the  owners^ 
mailers,  and  ^ree^fourths  of  the  mariners,  are 
1^  that  particular  country ;  and  when  imported 
even  in  fhips  of  this  latter  kind,  they  are  fulled): 
to  double  aliens  duty.  .  If  imported  in  fliips  .<^ 
any  other  country,  the  penalty  i$  forfeiture  of 
fhip  and  goods«  When  this  a6t  was  made,  the 
Dutch  were,  what  they  (till  are,  the  great  car- 
riers of  Europe,  and  by  this  regulation  they  were 
entirely  excluded  from  being  the  carriers  to 
Great  Britain,  or  from  importing  to  us  the  goods 
of  any  other  European  country. 

Thirdly,  a  gr^t  variety  of  the  moll  bulky 
articles  of  importation  are  prohibited  from  being 
imported,  even  in  Britifli  Ihips^  from  my  couptry 
but  that  in  which  they  are  product ;  under  pain 
of  forfeiting  fliip  and  cargo.  This  regulation  too 
yras  probably  intended  ^ainll  the  Dutch.  Hol- 
land was  then,  as  now,  the  great  emporium  for 
aU  European  goods»  and  by  this  regulation,  Britifli 
fliips  were  hindered  from  loading  in  Holland  the 
goods  of  any  other  European  coimtry. 

voL/xn«  o  '"Fourthly, 
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Fourthly,  fah  fiflbi  of  all  kinds,  whale-fins, 
whale-bone,  oil,  and  blubber,  not  caught  by  and 
cured  on  board  Britifli  veffids,  when  imported 
into  Oreat  Britain,  are  fiibjeAed  to  double  aUens 
duty.  The  Dutch,  as  they  sre  ttQ\  the  princi- 
pal, were  then  the  only  iHhers  in  Eurc^e  that 
attempted  to  fupply  foreign  nations  widi  fifh. 
By  this  regulation,  a  very  heavy  burden  was 
laid  upon  their  fupplying  Great  Britaim 

When  the  a£t  of  navigation  was  made,  though 
£ngland  and  Holland  were  not  a^UaUy  at  war, 
the  mod  violent  animoflty  (Ubfifted  between  the 
two  nations.    It  had  begun  during  the  govern^ 
ment  of  the  Long  parliament,  which  firft  framed 
this  a£l,  and  it  broke  out  foon  after  in  the  Dutch 
wars  during  that  of  the  Prote6lx>r  and  of  Charles 
the  Second.    It  is  not  impoffible,  therefive,  that 
feme  of  the  regulations  of  this  famous  aft  may 
have  proceeded  from  national  animofity.     They 
are  as  wife,  however,  as  if  they  had  all  been 
didiated  by  the  mod  deliberate  wiidom.  Katienal 
animofity   at    that   particular  time    aimed  at 
the  very  fiune  objedt  which  the  moft  deliberate 
wifdom  would  have  recommended,  the*  diminu- 
tion of  the  nav&l  power  of  Hi>naiid,  the  only 
naval  power  which  could  endanger  thfe  fecurity 
of  England. 

The  a6l  of  navigation  is  not  favtmrable  to 
foreign  commerce,  or  to  the  growth  of  that  opu- 
lence  which  c^  arife  from  it.  The  intereft  of 
a  nation  in  its  commercial  relatione  to  foreign 
nations  is,  like  that  of  a  mei'^ant  with  regard  to 
the  differ^t  people  with  whom  he  deals,  to  buy 
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US  theap  atid  to  fell  as  dent  as  poffible«  Bat  it  c  R  a  Fi 
wiH  be  moft  likely  to  buy  cheap,  when  by  tfe^ .  j^*, 
moft  peife6l;  freedom  of  trade  it  encourages  all 
nations  to  bring  to  it  die  goods  which  it  has 
oc^afibn  tx>  purcha&;  and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  it 
will  be  moft  likely  to  fS^  dear,  when  its  markets 
are  tiius  ffllod  with  the  greateft  tiumbefr  of  buyettii 
The  aft  of  navigation,  it  is'  true,  lays  no  blirdfeh 
upon  fbreign  fliips  that  come^  to  exp«t  the  proi 
duce  of  Britifh  indtrftry.  Even  the  ancient  slien& 
duty,  which  iifed  to  be  paid  upon  all  goods  ex* 
ported  a^  well  as  imported,  has,  by  ftiVeral  fiibi 
fe4uent  a6ls,  been  taken  off  from  thfe  greater 
part  of  the  articles  Of  esqportiition.  -  But  if 
foreigners,  either  by  prohibittcms  or  high  duties, 
are  hindered  from  6omin^  to  fell,  they  cannot 
always  aiford  to  come  to  buy ;  becaiife  coming 
without  a  cargo,  tKey  muft  lofe  thi  freight  fr<!»n 
their  own  country  to  Great  Britain.  By  dimi>. 
nifliing  the  number  of  fellers,  therefoSre,  we 
neceflkrily  diminifh  that  of  buyers,  and  are  thus 
likely  not  only  to  biiy  foreign  goods  deat^t^,  but 
to  fell  our  own  cheiperi  thian  If  there  wAs  a  mor^ 
perfed  freedom  of  tnide.  As  defence,  however, 
is  of  much  niore  iihpbrtance  than  optdence,  thi 
a6t  of  navigation  i^,  perhaps,  the  wifeftoi'alllfie 
commercial  regulations  of  England. 

TOie  fecond  calfe,  in  which  it  will  generally  be 
advfitntageous  tolayfome  burden  upon  foreign 
for  the  entfouraj^ment  of  domeftic  induftry,  is, 
when  fbihe  tax  is  impofed  at  home  upon  the  pra> 
duce  of  tlfiflaftter.    In  this^cafe,  itfeems  tisibnr 

^02  able 
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B  oo  K  able  that  an  equal  ti^  ibpuld  be  t  impoCed  iipoa 
jVj^  th^  like.produce  of  the  former.  This  would  not 
give  the  monopoly,  of  ,the .  home  market  to 
domeftic  induftry,  nor  tun;i  towards  a  particular 
employment  a  greater,  (hare  of  thp  dock  and 
labour  of  the  cpifntry,  tkugi  ^hat  would  naturally 
go  to  it*  It  would  only  binder  any  p wt  qf  whsi 
would  naturally  go  to  it  from  being  tu]:ned.  away 
by  the  tax^  into  a  leis  natural  dire^ioi^,  and 
would  leave  the  competition  between  foreign 
and  domeftic  induflxy,  after  the  tax,  as  nearly  as 
poflible  upon  the  fame  footing  as  before  it.  In 
Great  Britain^  when  any  fuch  tax  is  laid  upon 
the  produce  of  domeftic  induftry, ,  it  is,  uiual 
at  the  iame  time,  in  order  to  flx>p  the  clamorous 
complaints  of  our  merchants  and  manufaAurer^s, 
that  they  will  be  underfold  at  home,  to  lay  a 
much  heavier  duty  upon  the  importation  of  all 
foreign  goods  of  the  fame  kind. 

This  fecond  limitation,  of  the  freedom  of  trade 
according  to  fbme :  people  fhould,  upon  fome 
occafions,  be  extended  much.farther  than  to  the 
precife  foreign  commodities  which  could  come 
injto  competition  with  thofe  which  had  been 
taxed  at  home.  When  the  neceftaries  of  life 
have  been  taxed  in  any  co^ntiy,  it  becomes 
proper,  they  pretend,  to  tax  not  only  the  like 
ne^efTaries  of  life  imported  £rom  other  countries, 
but  all  forts  of  foreign  goods  w;hich  can  tome 
into  competition  with  any  thing  that  is  the 
produce  of  domeftic  induftry.  Subfiftence,,they 
iay^  becomes  neceflarily  dearer  in  confequence 
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of  iheh  taxes $'  and  the  piiee  of  laboiir  muft  c  n  AP. 
always  lift  with  the  price  of  the  labourers',  fub-  J^^ 
fiftence.  .Every  commodity^  therefore^  .which  is 
the  produce  of  ;doineftic  induftry,  though  not 
immediate  taxed  itfelf,  becoines  deas'er  in  con-^ 
fequ^ce  of  fhch  taxes^becaufe  tiie  labour  which 
produces  it  becomes  fo.  Such  taxes,  thearefore-, 
are  reaBy  equivalent,  they  fay,  to  a  tw  upon 
every  particular  oomiidodity  prc^uced  at  honie^' 
In  order  to  put  dAoieiUe  upon  t^e  fitme  footings 
with  ,f6rd[gn  induftfy^  therefiwe,  it^ .  biteomes 
necefiary,  th^  think;  to.la^iibfne  duty  upon 
every  foreign  commodity >ie^pd  to  this.enh^nce^ 
ment  of  the  pri^e  of  the  home  coiKiiQodJ4;i$9  tWith 
which  it  cimcpQQe  into  competifioQ.  ;  : 

Whether  .tax^s^  upon,  the  niaoeflarie^  of  .llf^^ 
fuck  as  thb&'  in  Great  Britain  upo^  fqap,  ialt^ 
leather,  candles,  &c.  neceffitfilyraife  the  price 
of  labour,  mnd  r  confequently  thaj;  of  i^^  other 
comm^ties,  I  ihalL  confider  her^alter^  ^ahffi  I 
come  to  treat  of  taxes*  Suppf(^Ag^  hpwever»iua 
the  mean  time,  that  itmy  l^ve  thi^  ^fP^j  apd 
ttey  have  it  undoubtedly^  tim  g^i^ei^  eslf^g^* 
ment  of  the  price,  of  a21^n»i][iaditi^s»  iqcpnfe- 
qnence.  of  that  (jf  labour,  iS:ft  eftfe  wWplj  differs 
in  the  two  following  refpe^s  .^pmti^tit  cf  a 
particular  c(MQmo4ity,  of  which  the  •  pr^q?  w^ 

enhanced  iby  a) particularly taxrdJMsecttatplx  iw- 
pofed  upon  it, .  \ .  ttm  t .,».,.)  ,    .      .^ 

KWkr  H;*ighfe^ways.be  fepown  witb^.gpeat 
exa£lneis  how  far  the  price  ofix^^fii^fienij^p^ty 
ccwddbei:^nhmQedit)yfiteh*.tax^^  >buthoWtfar 

4he  ge&eml  £PlM^Mt><^$li^.Hf^ 

^03  might 
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B  o  o  ic  might  Bfib£t  that  of  evefy  dififerent  Gomtnoditjr 
j^*  ,  about  ^diiidi  labour  was  employed^  cwdd  never 
be  kuownwith  any  tolerable  e%a;&,ntfk»  It  woi;^ 
be  impoffibley  tfaere&)re^  to  proportioa  with  any 
tolerable  exa&nek  the  tax  upon  every  forei^» 
to  this  enhancement  of  the  price  of  every  home 
commodity^ 

^  Secondly^^  taxes  upon  the  necefiaries  of  Hfe 
have  nearly  the  f^me  effect  upon  the  (^rcum-» 
fiances  of  the  peopie  as-' >  a/ poor  finl  and  a  bad 
tlimate.  Riovifions  are  thei^by  rendered  dedrier 
in  the  £ime  manner  as  if  it  required  extraerdi^ 
nary  labour  and  bxpence  to  raife  tliem«  As  in 
the  natural  (balxsity  ^iflng  from  ibil  and  climate^ 
it  would  be  abiurd  to  direfil;  the  people  in  what 
inanner  th^y  ought  to  employ  their  capitali^  and 
kiduftty;  fo  is  it  likewife  in  thfe  artificial  fcartity 
atifliig  f^om  Ihth  taxes.  To  b^  left  to.accom^ 
modart^e^as  w^l  $s  they  <x>uld9  tbeir  uiduft^  to 
db^r  fitiiatita,  atid  tO'  find  out  itho&>  enqpl€y« 
Bioits  in  which)  noiwithftanding  th^r  nnfayour* 
able  CfrcumfliEinces,  they '  might  have.-  fome 
advantage  either  in  the  home  <»?  in  the  foreign 
mai^ket)  is  irhat  in  both  cafes  would  evidentiy 
be  moft  for  their  advantage.  To  lay  a  new  tax 
lipon  them>  1>ecaiife  they  ;are  ^drekcfy  overbur* 
defied  with  taklsi^,  and  becaufe  they  already  pay 
too  dear  fbr  tibe  neoeflkries  of  life^  to  make  them 
likewife  pay  too  dear  for  the  greater  part  of  iother 
c^tm^odltieS)  is  cer^nly  affi[it>ft^furd*war^  of 
mak^g-amenfds^'''^*  '>i'-;  ••:..•/  ;-•  ... ■.•',...  . 

'^uch  tiakea^  ifrh^n^tiMey/havegyolim  m 
<i«¥tain  heigbi,  i^e  a>dififtie^Mirco  ^&§ilmrm^ 

'^':/'-'  nefi 
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nefi  of  the  earth  and  die  i&clemehcy  of  the  c  R  ABi 

heavens;  and  yet  it  is  in  the  rich^ft  and  moft  ^ ^ 

induftribus  countries  that  they  have  been  moft 
generally  in^pofed.  No  other  countries  oo^d 
jiippart  to  great  a  diibrder.  As  the  ftn»igeft 
bodies  only  can  live  and  enjoy  healthy  under  an 
unwholefome  regimen ;  fo  the  natiohs  only»  that 
in  every  fort  of  induftiy  have  the  greateft  natural 
^nd  acquired  advantages,  can  fiibfift  and  prober 
under  iucfa  taxes.  Holland  is  the  country  in 
E^ope  in  .nrfaich  they  abound  moft,  and  which 
from  peculiar  circmnftances  continues  to  prof- 
per,  not  by  means  of  them^  as  has  been  moft 
abfiirdly  fbppofed,  but  in  fpite  of  them. 

As  there  are  two  cafes  in  Which  it  will  gene^ 
rally  be  advantageous  to  lay  Ibme  burden  upon 
foreign,  for  the  encouragement  of  domeftic 
induftry ;  fo  there  are  two  others  in  which  it  may 
fometimes  be  a  matter  of  deliberation ;  in  the 
one,  how  &r  it  is  proper  to  continue  the  free 
importation  of  certain  foreign  goods ;  and  in  the 
other,  how  far,  or  in  what  manner,  it  may  be 
prop^  to  reftore  that  free  importatioti  afl^  it 
has  been  for  fome  time  interrupted* 

The  ctde  in  which  it  may  fbmdtimes  be  a 
matter  of  deliberation  how  &r  it  is  proper  to 
contiiiue  the  free  importation- of  certain  forcfigh 
goods^  ii^,  when  ibnie  fordgii  nation  reftrailM  by 
higb  duties  or « prohibitions  the  importation  of 
fome  of 'onr  manu&^tures  into  their  country. 
Revenue  in'  this  cide  naturally  di£bates  retalia- 
tion,-arid  that  we  Ihould  impofe  the  like  dutiei 
and  preitibitions  upon  the  importation  of  iam^ 

04  or 
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BO  o K  or  all  of  dieir  maiiiifa£tures  into  ours.  .Natiom 
^\  accordtngly  .feldom  fisdl  to  retaEalse  :iii  this 
maimer.  The  French  have  been  particiilarljt 
forward  to  £sivour  their  own .  manu&iSbures  by 
reilraining  the  importation  of  fiich  fbreiga  goods 
as  could  come  into  competition  wit^  them«  In 
this  confifted  a  great  part  of  the  policy  of  Mr. 
Colbert,  who,  notwithftancfing  his  great  abili- 
ties, feems  in  this  cafe  to  have  been  impofed. 
upon  by  the  fo^^ftry  of  merchants  and  mahu* 
&6turets,  who  are  always  demanding  a  mono- 
poly againft  their  countrymen.  It  is  at  prdfeat 
the  opinion  of  the  mofl  intelligent  men  in 
France  that  his  operations^  of  this  kind,  have  not 
been  beneficial  to.  his  country;  That  minifter, 
by  the  tarif  of  1667,  impofed  very  high  duties 
upon  a  great  number  of  foreign^jnanufad;ures. 
Upcm  his^refufihg  to  moderate  them  in  favour  of 
the  Dutch,  th^  in  1671  ]»x>hibited  <ibe.  impnrtt 
ation  .of  the  wines,  brandies,  ^id  maiiu&dtujres 
of  France. ,  The  war  of  1672,  feems.  to  have 
been  in  part  occafioned  by  this  commerdal  dif^ 
p^te.  The  peace  of  Nimeguen  put  an  end  to  it 
in  1678,  by  moderating  feme  of  thofe  duties  in 
favoui?  of  the  Dutch,  who  in  confeqiience  tdok 
off  their  prohibition.  It  was  about  the  feme  time 
that  the  French  and  En^jQi  begap  mutually 
tO:  opprefs  each  other's  induilry,  by  the  like 
duti^:  and  prohibitions,  of  which  the  Kfenteh, 
h<Jweyer,  :feem  .to  have  fet  the  £rft.^exam|de.. 
the.  fpirit:  of  hoftiJiiy  .wbidi>  baa  fubfjfted  be; 
t^leen  tlie.  two  rilations  ever,  fince,!  has!  hitherto 
hindered,  them  fi'om  being  ]»K>defated:  en  eillier 

i   «<  fide. 
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fide.  In  1697 Uie  S^gKih  prohibited  the  im*  char 
poitation  of  bondace^  the  mM2ufii£ture  oi  Flan*  ^'^ 
Aen.  The  govemm^at  of  that  coaiitry,  at  that 
time  under  the  dominion  ofSpidii,  prohibited  in 
return  the  importeition  of  Englifli  woollens.  <  lit 
170CS  the  prohibition  of  itnportmg  bondbce 
into  En^and,  was  tak^  off  upon  condition  that 
the  iniportatiiDii  of  Engliih  i^i^llens  into  Flan- 
iiet^  fbotdd1>e  put  on  the  fame  footing  asibefore. 
There  niay  be  good  policy  in  tetaliatiohs  of 
this  kind,  when  there  i&  a  probability,  that  they 
will  procfure  tike  repeal  of  the  iiigh  duties^^^H; 
prohibitions  eorhplaiiied  of.  The  recovery*  of 
a  great  foreign  market  will  geiieraUy  moretfaan 
compenfate  the  tranfitory  inoonvenien'cy  ^of 
paying  dearer  during^  a^otrt  time  for  fixne>  (brts 
of  godds.^  To  judge  whether  fuch  retaliatioiis 
are  likely  tp  produce  fuch  an  eS^A;  .does  not, 
perhaps  bdofigfo'  much  to  the  feience  of  a  ^egifi 
lator,  wbofe  detiberation$  ought  to  be  ^cfveraed 
by  general  pHnciple)  which  are  always  theofamej 
as  to  the  flcfllof  ithat^mfidious  and  crafty,  animaij 
vtdgarly  csdled  a  ilatefinan  0k  poiiiiGiany  rwKixfts 
councils  <ire  direfted  by  the  momieiitafy.iiui{ta^ 
tions  of)  affitirs.  When  i  ti^ece  ii  no  {M:k)bab^ity 
that  taiy  fnch  repeal,  can^be  procored^it  fieiiia  a 
bad  inethfod  of  compbnfbtii^-  the  iiijdtfy''dbn6 
toiceftain  ckflbs!  of *- our  i)teo|tle^  ta<do*QMaidtber 
iigiuy  V>vmfehrte9  not:  only  ib:thGd^  cbflbKBi,  teittd 
aloic^  iU  tiie  otberi  ^isfle»  of  them.  *  Whedagrw 
neighbours  pio^ibtt>  fome  imtoiafeftnrd  of  <^oo^^ 
vm  rgienerall^  j^faii^^  not  only  the  ^fiimesf '  ^^ 
that  alone  woidd  feldomaflS9&  tbem  donfiderkUy, 
•  .. '•  r'^  I  '  but 


BOOK  but  fQO&e  dtiliet  Other  mioiuftaitfie  af  tl^eiiv.  Wm 
^*  may  no  doubt  give  enccmraj§^eia«at  ^  ipBae 
particular  cla&  of  i\^orIaB€» .  Among  ourfelvef^ 
and  by  excluding  fmne.jof  their .  riyajai  mtky 
enable  them  to  ^  raife :  their  price  isk  th$  borne* 
market.  ThdTe  worlcnfien,  how^V^r,  who  fuflfered 
by  our  neigfaboitra'  prohibition  will  Aot.bo:  bene- 
fittdd  by  burs«  On  <  the  contnry^  th^ :  and 
almoft  ail  the  other  dafies  of  our  eitieeM  will 
ibereby  be  obliged  to  pay  dearer  iha^^b^fbre 
for  certain  g^bddti  Every  fu6h  la'^^^  theitefor^^ 
impofes  a  real  tax  upon  the  whole  cavintiy>  nol 
in  iavour  of  that  particular  clais  of  Workmen 
whowere  injured  by  our  neighbours'  pYohibitioo» 
but  of  fbme  other  clafii* 

The  cafe  in  whidi  it  may  ibmettnles  be  a 
matiiaif  of  ddiberation,  how  far,  orki  whatmsAk 
ner,  k  is  proper  to  reftore  the  free  importation  of 
foreign  i^oocU^  after  it  has  bee^  for  fometime 
interrupted^  is,  when  particulars  maiiiifaftures^ 
by  meaiis  of  high  duties  br  prohibitiqits  upon  aU 
foreign  goods  which  can  come  iitto!dcta>piiitioa 
with  them^  have  been  fa  £Bir  extended  as  to 
^nploy  a  gteat  multitude  of  hAndi«  .Humanity 
may  in  this'  caft  reqkiiire  >  tbut  the  ifireedom  of 
trade  ftould  be reftpred Qnly;by iloiArgradatioiiSi 
and(  with;a<  goodvdeal^  of  Teferve  iMidi^cciimi 
i^€i6tloo.(  l^^^T^tkaSt  high  dniiim  andiprofai* 
bttimistakeh  away  all  at  oilo«»  .ehetai^  fonsigh 
^oods  of  the  &me  kindJtnight  Ue^  pofttrM  lb  iaft 
jntoi  the  home  niarket^  as  tordle^irie  dQ  aiicaice 
miuy .  thoufands  of^our  pebpy^  ^  thtiir  ordinaiy 
etiKpitypatsot  aaid  ibe£&Si  ^  o£  1  ^bfiftencei  •  ^  *  The 

diforder 
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diSoirder  which  this  would  occafion  might  no  C  H  A  K 
doubt  be  very  confiderable.    -  It  would  in  all      ^* 
probability,  however,  be^much  lefs  than  is  com** 
monly  imagined,  ibr  the  two  following  reafons : 
Firft,  all  thofe  manufii^tures,  of  which  any 
part  is  commonly  exported  to  other  European' 
countries  without  a  bounty,  could  be  very  little 
affi^6ted  by  the  freeft  importation  of  foreign 
goods.      Such  manufaftures  muft  be  fold  as 
cheap  abroad  as  any  <jther  foreign  goods  of  the 
&me  quality  and  Idnd,  and  conicquently  muA 
foe  f6ld  cheaper  at  home.    Hiey  would  ftiHt 
therefore,  keep  pofieffion  of  the  home  market, 
and  though  a  capHcious  man  of  ftfliion  might 
fi>metimes  prefer  foreign  wares,  merely  becaufo 
they  were  foreign,  to  cheaper  and  better  goods 
of  the  fame  kind  thcit  ,were  made  at  home)  this 
folly  could,  from  the  nature  of  things;  ext^id 
to  fofew^  that  it  eouM  make  no  fenfible  tmpre£» 
fion  upon  the  genorsl  0mplo3nfnent  of  the  pecpteu 
But  a  great  part  cf  aU  the  dfifepent  branchies  of 
our  wc^llen  manufai£ture,  of  our  tanned  leather, 
and  of  our  hard*ware,  are  annually  exported  to 
other  European  countries  without  any  bount^i 
aiid  thefe  are  the  manufa^res  Which  employ  th* 
gi^eateft  number  of  batids.    The  fllk,  perhaps^ 
is  thi^  manufa^ire  which  would 'filfibr  the  moft 
by  this  freedom  of  trade,  and  after  it  the  lineti^ 
though  the  latter  muchlefe  than  the  former,  ^ 
.Secondly,  thcnigh  a  great  number  ^f  peopi* 
JhonM,  by  thus  reftt^i'in^  the  freedom  of  tmdoi 
be  thrown  all' at  once  otit  of  their  '^rdioarj^ 
employment  a^d  cotaimbh  method  of  fiMftttocM^ 

it 
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BOOK  it  woiild  l)y  no  meaM  fdlow  that  ;thcy  would 
^^  thereby  be  deprived  either  of  employment  !or  fob. 
fiftencei.  By  the  redufitioli  pf^the  army  and  navy 
at  the. end  off  the  late  ivsar,' mote  than  a  hundred 
thoufand  ifoldiers  and  feamen^  a  number  equal  to 
vhat  is  einployed  in  the  greateft  manufa^ures^ 
were  aU  at  once  thrown  out  of  ihetr  ordinary 
employment;  but,  though  they  lio  doubt  fu^ 
£eared  fiwie^nconveniency,  they  were.not  thereby 
deprived  of  all, employment  and  fubfiilence. 
l%egreater,part  of  tfaeieamen^  it  isprobable^ 
gradually  betook'  themfelves .  to  tlie  merchnnt- 
i^rvice.aa  the^  dould  find  ooQafion,  and  in  the 
meani;  iims'  &)&  ti»y  and  ;iiie.  foldiem.  were 
abfofbjsd  in  the  ^seat.  maf^  of  the  peojde,  and 
employied  in  d  ^re^t  yadety  of  occupations. .  Nol; 
only  no  great  cbnvuifion,  but  no  leniOble  dtfor^ 
der.arof^  from.fo  grj^at  atchangeihithe  fituation 
of  more,  than  a  hundired*  thoufand  men ^  .all 
a^icuftomdd  totheufeiof  arms,  and  many  of  them 
to  rapine  aild  {^ndiexo  -.  Ilie  number  of  vagrants 
y(M  fcifce  any^ where,  fenfibfy  increafed  by  it, 
even  the  \^g$&of  luboujc  were^nbt  r^dnoed  !biy  it . 
in  i^ny.occi^9tion^  ib  faras  IJi«ve  been  able  to 
kas^rn^ieacic^pt  in  th^trpf^fwrnmi  in  the  mercbaint. 
Skfyim.:  ,But  ifiWe  cprnpn^^.tpgether:  th-^  habits 
ofi^foldier^aodlQf.^ny.&rt  of  mauufa^urer,  we 
fliftH  ififtft  tteat,tbpfc:of  tlw  MfeBT  da  not  tend  fi) 

much j:<^ ^(^lifyMtiit:fr((>xa bei9g  ^mploy^dill 
».,n^  tf^d^^mXhofyi.^  *he  foriper  &^\)^ng 
mfi^y^mmpi  Tl^e^fflwttJ^urer  hpsaJwAys 
V««»«»uft9me4 .  tOj}|»)ku&fo      fiiWift^Wi?;  from 

:i  pay. 
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pajr.  Apptication  and  ihdnAryhme  Ueen  finiiliflp  c  M  A >  p« 
to'tiie  one;  idlenefsand  difl]|xitiQn to  thei other;  ,  ^ 
Bmt  it  is  fiijrely  miick eafier  to  change. tbediree- 
tlon  of  ikiduitry*  from  one  fort  of.  labour  to 
oDOther^  than  to  turn  >  idleneis  atid  diffipation 
to  anj.  To  the  greater  part  of :  manufkiSfaires 
befid^  it  has  already  been  obferved*  there  are 
other  collateral  manufa^wres  of  fo  .^milar  a 
nature,  that  a  workman  can  eafily.  transfer  his 
induflry  from  one  of  them  to  anbther^  The 
greater  part  of  fuch  workmen  too  are  occafionially 
employed  in  country  labour.  The  ftoek^whiGh 
employed  them  in  a  ^particular  mahiifadbure 
before^  Will  iliU  raidkain  in<  the  country  to  employ 
an  equal  number  of  people  in  fome  pther  way* 
The  capital  of  the  country  remaining  the  iame, 
the  demand  for  labour  will  l^ew^e  be  the  iaaie^ 
or  very  nearly  the  fame»,  >  though)  it  may  be 
exerted  in  different  places  apdfor  difierent  oocuv 
pations.  ^Soldiers  and  feainen^  indeed,  when 
difcfaasged  from  the  King'sfemoe^  are  at  liberty 
to  e^ercife.  any  tra(2e9f«  wkhin  any  town  or  place 
of  Great  Britain,  or  Iveland. .  Let -the  fiune 
natural  liberty  o£ei3^erbilingr^bat>  fpedies  a£  in* 
duftrytheypleafe,beTe(l(Mredtoall  HisM^efty's 
fubje&s,  ilk  the  iaoie  manner  as  to  foldiera  and 
feajmen ;  that !  is,  break  down  the  exduiive 
privileges  of  corporationa^  and  repeal  the  flatute 
of  apprendc^ip)  both  which  are  resd  enetoachr 
menta  upon  natural  liberty,  and  add  tothefe  Uie 
repeal  of  the  law  of  fettlemeAts,  fo  that  a  poor 
workimn,  when  thrown  out  of  employment  either  • 
in  one  trade,  of  in  one  place,  may  feek  for  it  in 

another 
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BOOK  another  trade  or  in  another  pkoe,  without  the 
j^^  fear  cither  of  a^  profecution  or  dT  a  removal,  and 
neither  the  pubUc  nor  the  indfvidnals  will  fu&r 
much  more  from  the  occafional  diibandiog 
fome  pa^dular  claflbs  cfk'  tnanofaS^urers,  than 
ftom  that  of  fddiers*  -  Our  manufad;urers  have 
fio  doubt  gi^eat  merit  with  their  coimtry,  but 
they  cannot  have  more  than  thofe  who  defend 
ft.  with  their  blood,  nor  deferve  to  be  treated 
with  mmre  delicacy. 

To  expert,  indeed,  that  the  freedom  of  trade 
'  Aouldever  be  entirely  reftored-in  Gtedt  Britain, 
is  as  abfurd  as  to  expeSt  that  ah  Oceana  or 
Utopia  {hoi)ld  ever  be  eitabliihed  in  it.  Not 
oidy  the  prt^udices  of  the  public,  but  what  is 
Binchvmore  unconquerable,  the'private  interdls 
of  ma^y  individuals,  irreftftibly  oppoife  it.  Were 
the  officers  of  the  army  to  appofevnih  the  fame 
aeal  and  unammity  any  redu  Aion  in  the  number 
of  forces,  with  which  mailer  manu&£lurers  fet 
themfblves  againft  every  law  that  is  likely  to 
increaie  the  number  <^  their  rivals  in  the  home 
market ;  were  the  former  to  animate  the  foldiers, 
in  the  &me  manner  as  the  latter  enflame  their 
workmen,  to  attack  with  A'iolenee  and  outrage 
the  propofers  of  any  fhch  regulation ;  to  attempt 
to  reduce  the  army  would  be  a^  dangerous  au» 
it  has  now  become  to  cltteinpt  to  diminiih  in  any 
refpeft  the  monopoly  which  our  manufa3;|irers 
have^  obtained  againit  us.  This  monopoly  has 
£q  much  increafed  the  number  of*  foni^  particular 
tribes  of  them,  tba^  like  an  over^grbwn  fta»ding 
ftnuyi  they  have  become  formidabte' tfO  the 
'  *■'  '"^  govern- 
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goverament,  and  upon  nuoiy  occafions  inli-  c  r  a  i. 
t)nidftt#  the  l^giflature.  The  member  of  peilia^  ^  J^ 
ment  who  fuppOTts  eirery  prqiolal  fer  ftrength- 
ening  this  monopoly,  is  fure  to  .acquire  not 
only  the  reputation  of  underftandiqg  trade,  hut 
great  popularity  and  influence  ^th  an  order 
of  men  ^(iiofe  numbers  and  weahh  render  them 
of  great  impbrtotice^  If  he  oppofes  them,  on 
the  c6ntmry,  and  (131  mate  if  he  has  authority 
enough  to  be  able  to  thwart  them,  neither  the 
moft  acknowledged  ptdbity^  nor  the  higheft 
rank;  nor  the  gi^eatift  public  fervice$,  can  proteft 
him  frocii  the  moft  infamous  abuife  and  detradtion, 
^omperibnal  ihfults,  nor  fometimes  from  real 
danger,  arifing  from  the  Iniblent  outrage  of 
furious  and  diikppointed  monopoliils. 

The  umklrtaker  of  a  gf eat  mahnf^ure^  who, 
by  the  home  markets  being  iuddtenly  laid  open 
to  the  competition  of  foreigners,  fhould  be 
obliged  to  abandon  his  trade,  would  no  doubt 
fuffer  very  conliderably.  That  part  of  his  capital 
which  had  ufually  been  employed  in  purchafing 
materials  and  in  paying  his  workmen,  might, 
without  much  difficulty,  perhaps,  find  another 
employment.  But  that  part  of  it  which  was 
£xed  in  workhoufes,  and  in  the  inilruments  of 
trade,  could  fcarce  be  diQ)ofed  of  without  con- 
fiderable  lofs.  The  equitable  regard,  therefore, 
to  his  intereil  requires  that  changes  of  this  kind 
Ihould  never  be  introduced  fuddenly,  but  (lowly, 
gradually,  and  after  a  very  long  warning.  The 
legiflature,.  were  it  pofiible  that  its  deliberations 
could  be  always  diredted^  not  by  the  clamorous 
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BOOK  iitaportunhy  of  pairtial  intef efts,  but  bj  aa 
j^  ,  eitenfive  view  of  the  general  good,  ougbt  upioii 
this  very  dccoun^  perhaps,  to  be  particularly 
careful  neither  to  eftabliih  any  new  monopolies 
of  thia  kind,  nor  to  extend  liuther  thofe  whicb 
safe  already  eftabliflied.  Eyi^ry  fiiqh  regulation 
intx!oduce8  fome  degree  of  real  diforder  iiito,  the 
conftitution  of  the  ftate,  which  it  will  be  difficult 
afterwards  to  cure  without  pQcafioning  another 
difordec*  ■  '    .  • 

.  How  far  it  ms^y  be  proper  to  impofe  taxes 
upon  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  in  onler, 
not  to  prevent  their  importation,  but  to  raife  a 
revenue  for  government,  I  ihall  confider  here- 
after when  I  come  to  treat  of  taxes.  Taxes 
impofed  with  a  view  to  prevent,  or  even  to 
dinuQifli  importation,  are  evidently  as  deilru6tive 
of  the  revenue  of  the  cuflcHns  as  of  the  fteedom 
of  trade. 
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CHAP.  m. 

Of  Ae  eaitraartUnarjf  R^aints  upon  ike  Im^ 
portatian  qf  Goods  of  abn^  all  KindSj  Jrom 
thqfe  Cotmtries  with  which  the  Balance  is  Jvp-^ 
pq/ed  to  be  df/advantageous. 

PART    h 

Of  the  UnreafwabUnefs  of  thofe  Re/lraintSj  eveh  upon  tbt 
Principles  of  tbi  Commercial  Sj/lem. 

T)  lay  extraordinary  reftraints  upon  the  im-  chap. 
portation  of  goods  of  almoft  all  kinds,  from  IQ- 
thofe  particular  countries  with  which  the  balance 
of  trade  is  fuppofed  to  be  diladvantageous,  is 
the  fecond  expedient  by  which  th^  commercial: 
fyftem  propoibs  to  increafe  the  quantity  of  gcUd 
and  filve^.  Thus  in  Great  Britain,  Sile£a  lawns 
may  be  imported  for  home  confumption,  upon 
paying  certain  duties.  But  French  cambrica 
and  lawns  are  prohibited  to  be  imported,  except 
into  the  port  of  London,  there  to  be  ware- 
hoofed  for  exportation.  Higher  duties  are  im*' 
pofed  upon  the  wines  of  France  than  upon  thofe 
of  Portugal,  or  indeed  of  any  other  country. 
By  wliatis  called  the  impofl  1693,  a  duty  of  five 
and  twenty  per  cent.,  of*  the  rate  or  value,  was 
laid  upon  all  French  goods;  while  the  goods 
of  other  nations  Were,  the  greater  p^rt  of  them, 
fubje^ed  to  much  lighter  duties,  feldom  exceed-^ 
vms.  III.  p  ing 


BOOK  ing  five  per  cent.  The  wine,  brandy,  lalt  and 
j^^  ,  vinegar  of  France  were  indeed  excepted  j  thefe 
commodities  being  fubjefted  to  other  heavy  du- 
ties,  either  by  other  laws,  or  by  particular  claufes 
of  the  feme  law.  In  1 696,  a  fecond  duty  of 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  the  firft  not  having  been 
thouj^t  a  fufBcient  difcouragement,  was  impo&d 
npon  all  French  goods,  except  brandy ;  toge- 
ther with  anew  duty  <rf'five  and  twenty  pounds 
upon  the  ton  of  French  wine,  and  another  of 
fifteen  pounds  upon  the  ton  of  French  vinegar. 
French  goods  have  never  been  omitted  in  any 
of  thofe  general  fubfidies,  or  duties  of  five  per 
cent.,  which  have  been  impofed  upon  aU,  or  the 
greater  part  of  the  goods  emunerated  in  the 
book  oi  rates.  If  we  count  the  (Hie  third  and 
two  third  fubfidies  as  making  a  complete  fvh&dy 
between  them,  there '  have  been  five  of  thefe 
general  fubfidies ;  £>  that  before  tibe  commence* 
ment  of  the  prefent  war  feventy-^ve  per  cent, 
may  be  confidered  as  the  laweft  duty,  to  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  goods  of  the  growth,  piro- 
dace,  or  manufa6hire  of  France  were  liable. 
But  upon  the  greater  part  of  goods,  thofe  duties 
are  equivalent  to  a  prohibition.  Hie  French  in 
their  turn  have,  I  believe,  treated  our  goods  and 
manu&6bires  jufl  as  hardly ;  thoii^h  I  am  hot  €0 
well  acquainted  with  the  particular  handAipi 
which  they  have  io^ied  upon  them.  Thcxfe  mu* 
tual  reflraints  have  put  an  end  to  almoft  idi  fair 
commerce  between  the  two  nations^  and  finug* 
glers  are  n9W  the  principal  importa^,  either  of 
Britiih  goods  into  France,  or  of  fVeBdi  goods 
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into  Great  Britaku  The  principles  which  I  have  chap. 
been  examining  in  the  forgoing  chapter  took  ^^ 
their  origin  from  private  intereil  and  the  ^irit 
of  moncqpoly ;  thofe  i^ffhich  I  am  going  to  e^ca* 
mine  in  this,  from  national  prejudice  and  ani« 
mofity.  They  are,  accordingly,  as  might  weU 
be  expeded,  ftill  more  unreaibnable*  They  are 
fbj  even  upon'  the  principles  of  tibe  commercial 
iyflem.. 

Firft,  though  it  were  cartain  that  in  the  cafe  of 
a  free  trade  between  France  and  England,  fot 
example,  the  balance  would  be  in  favour  of 
France,  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  fuch  a 
trade  would  be  dilkdvantageous  to  England,  or 
that  the  general  balance  of  its  whole  trade  would 
thereby  be  turned  more  agsinft  it.   If  the  wines 
of  France  are  better  and  cheaper  than  thofe  of 
Portugal,  or  its  linais  than  thofe  of  Germany,  it 
would  be  more  advantageous  for  Great  Britain 
to  purcfaafe  both  the  wine  and  the  foreign  linen 
which  it  had  occafion  for  of  France,  than  of  Por« 
tugal  and  Germany.    Though  the  value  of  the 
annual  importations  from  France  would  thereby 
be  greatly  augmented,  the  value  of  the  whole 
annual  importations  would  be  diminifhed,  in  pro^* 
portion  as  the  French  goods  of  the  fame  quality 
were  cheaper  than  thofe  of  the  other  two  coun« 
tries*    This  would  be  the  cafe,  even  upon  the 
fuppofition  that  the  whole  French  goods  iih- 
ported  were  to  be  confumed  in  Great  Britain* 

But,  fecondly,  a  great  part  of  them  might  be 
re-exported  to  other  countries,  where,  being  fold 
with  profit,  they  might  bring  back  a  return  equal 
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B  O  o  K  in  value,  perhaps,  to  the  prime  ooft  of  the  ithdle 

_^   ^  French  goods  imported.    What  has  frequently 

been  £ud  of  the  £aft  India  trade  might  poffibly 

be^true  of  the  French ;  that  though  the  greater 

part  of  Eaft  India  goods  were  bought  with  gold 

and  filver,  the  re-exportation  of  a  part  of  them  to 

other  countries,  brought  *  back  more  gold  and 

filver  to  that  which  carried  on  the  trade  than 

the  prime  coil  of  the  whole  amounted  to.     One 

of  the  moft  important  branches  of  the  Dutch 

trade,  at  prefent,  confifts  in  the  carriage  of 

French  goods    to  other   European  countries/ 

Some  part  even  of  the  French  wine  drank  in 

Great  Britain  is  clandeftinely  imported  from 

Holland  and  Zealand.  If  there  was  either  a  free 

trade  between  France  and  England,  or  if  French 

goods  could  be  imported  upon  paying  only  the 

iame  duties  as  thofe^  of  other  European  nations, 

to  be  drawn  back  upon  exportation,  England 

might  have  ibme  fliare  of  a  trade  which  is  found 

fo  advantageous  to  Holland. 

Thirdly,  and  laftly,  there  i»  no  certain  crite^ 
rion  by  which  we  cannletermine  on  which  fide 
what  is  called  the  balance  between  any  two  coun« 
tries  Kes,  or  which  of  them  exports  to  the 
greateilvalue^  National  prejudice  smd  animofity, 
prompted  always  by  the  private  intereft  of  parti- 
cular  traders,  are  the  principles  which  generally 
dire6t  our  judgment  upon  aU  queftions  concem« 
ing  it.  There  are  two  criterions,  however, 
which  have  frequently  been  appealed  to  upon 
fuch  occaiions,  the  cuftom*houfe  books  and  ike 
courfe  of  exchange.    The  cuftom-houfe  books, 

3  I  think, 
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I  think,  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged,  are  a  c  H  A  p. 
very  uncertain  criterion,  on  account  of  the  in-      ™' 
accuracy  of  the  valuation  at  which  the  greater 
part  of  goods  are  rated  in  them.     The  courie  of 
exchange  is,  perhaps,  almoft  equally  fo. 

When  the  exchange  between  two  places,  fuch 
as  London  and  Paris,  is  at  par,  it  is  {aid  to  be 
a  fign  that  the  debts  due  from  London  to  Paris 
are  compeniated  by  thofe  due  from  Paris  to  Lon. 
don.    On  the  contrary,  when  a  premium  is  paid 
at  London  for  a  bill  upon  Paris,  it  is  faid  to  be  a 
fign  that  the  debts  due  from  London  to  Paris 
are  not  compenfated  by  thofe  due  from  Paris  to 
London,  but  that  a  balance  in  money  mufl  be 
fent  out  from  the  latter  place ;   for  the  rifk, 
trouble,  and  expence  of  exporting  which,  the 
premium  is  both  demanded  and  given«    But  the. 
ordinary  flate  of  debt  and  credit  between  thofe 
two  cities  muft  neceflarily  be  regulated,  it  is  faid, 
by  the  ordinary  courfe  of  their  dealings  with  one. 
another.     When  neither  of  them  imports  from 
the .  oilier  to  a  greater  amount  than  it  exports, 
to  that  other,  the  debts  and  credits  of  each  may 
compen&te  one  another.     But  when  one  of 
them  imports  from  the  other  to  a  greater  value 
than  it  exports  to  that  other,  the  former  ne« 
ceflarily  beeomes  indebted  to  the  latter  in  a 
greater  fum  than  the  latter  becomes  indebted  to 
it;  the  debts  and  credits  of  each  do  not  compen- 
fate  one  another,  and  money  muft  be  fent  out 
from  that  place  of  which  the  debts  over^balance 
the  credits.     The  ordinary  courfe  of  exchange, 
tb^refore^  being  an  indication  of  the  ordinary 
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BOOK  ftate  of  debt  and  credit  between  two  {daces^  maSL 
^*      likewife  be  an  indication  of  the  ordinary  courfe 
of  fteir  export.  «d  import.. « thefe^Sefftrily 
regulate  that  ilate. 

But  though  the  ordinary  courfe  of  exchange 
fhould  be  allowed  to  be  a  fufficient  indicatK>n  of 
the  ordinary  ftate  of  debt  and  credit  between  any 
two  places,  it  would  not  from  thence  follow,  that 
the  balance  of  trade  was  in  favour  of  tli^  place 
which  had  the  ordinary  ftate  of  debt  and  credit 
in  its  favour*  The  ordinary  ftate  of  debt  and 
credit  between  any  two  places  is  tiot  always  en« 
tirely  regulated  by  the  ordinary  courfe  of  flieir 
deaUngi  with  one  another ;  but  is  often  influ* 
^nced  by  that  of  the  dealings  of  either  with  many 
other  places.  If  it  is  ufual,  for  example,  for  the 
merchants,  of  England  to  pay  for  the  goods  virhich 
they  buy  of  Hamburgh,  Dantzic,  Riga,  &c.  by 
bills  upon  Holland,  the  ordinary  ftate  of  debt 
and  credit  between  England  and  Holland  wili 
not  be  regulated  entirely  by  the  ordinary  courfe 
pf  the  dealings  of  thofe  two  countries  with  one 
another,  but  will  be  influenced  by  that  of  the 
dealings  of  England  with  thofe  other  places, 
]E!ngland  may  be  obliged  to  fend  out  every  year 
money  to  Holland,  though  its  annual  exports  to 
that  country  may  exceed  very  much  the  annual 
value  of  its  imports  from  thence  ;  and  though 
what  is  called  the  balance  of  trade  may  be  very 
much  in  favour  of  England, 

In  the  way,,  beftdes,  in  which  the  par  of  ex^ 
change  has  hitherto  been  computed,  the  ordinary 
cowrfe  of  exchange  can  aflford  no  fufficient  indi- 

cation 
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cation  that  the  ordinaiy  ftate  of  debt  and  ciddit  c  H  A  K 
is  in  &.your  of  tbat  country  which  feems  to  b<tV6»  j^ 
or  which  is  fuppofed  to  have,  the  ordinary  i^purf^ 
of  exchange  in  its  favour :  or,  in  other  wordit 
the  real  exchai^e  may  be,  and,  in  fsi/St^  oA;en  i« 
ib  reiy^  different  from  the  computed  one,  thai 
from  the  courfe  of  the  latter,  no  certain  ccHidu- 
fion  can,  lipon  muny  ocqafions,  be  drawn  con* 
cerning  that  of  the  former. 

Wken  for  a  fuin  of  fnovey  paid  in  Ep^land, 
containing,  according  tp  the  ftandard  of  the 
Engliih  mint,  a  certain  number  of  ounc^  of 
pure  iilver,  you  receive  a  bill  for  a  ftun  of  qioney 
to  be  paid  io  France»  ^xmtaining,  accordil^  t9 
the  ftandard  of  the  French  mint,  an  eifott  nun^ 
ber  of  ounces  of  pure  iilver,  exchange  is  laid  ta 
be  at  par  between  £)ng)and  and  France.  When 
you  pay  more,  you  itf e  fuppofed  to  give  a  pirer 
mium,  and  exphange  is  fiud  to  be  againil  £ngr 
land,  and  in  ^vour  of  France.  When  you  pay 
Jefs,  you  are.  fuppofed  to  get  a  premiuniy  and 
exchange  is  faid  to  be  againft. France,  and  in 
favour  of  England. 

But,  firft)  we  cannot  always  judge  of  the  valun 
of  the  aaiv&nt  money  of  diflferent  countries  by 
the  ftandard  of  tls^ir  re^e^Ve  niints.  In  Ibtae 
it  is  more,  in  others  it  is  lefs  worn,  clipt,  and 
oth^rwife.  degt^n^ratced  from  that  ftandard.  But 
the  value  of  the  purrent  coin  of  every  country, 
^comf^e^  with  that  pf  any  other  country^  is  in 
proporti^,  not  to  tlie  q^iantity  of  pure .  filvesr 
which  it  ought  to  contain,  but  to  that  whidi  Bt 
a^uaUy  does  ooiitaii).  B^re  the  reformatran  df 
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BOOK  thefilver  coin  in  King  William's  time,  exchange 
F^l_f  between  England  and  Holland,  contputed,  in 
the  ufual  manner,  acceding  to  the  ftandard  of 
their  rrfpeftive  mints,  was  five  and  twenty  per 
cent,  againfl  England.  But  the  value  of  the  cur* 
rent  coin  of  England,  as  we  learn  from  Mr, 
Lowndes,  was  at  that  time  rather  more  than  five 
and  twenty  per  cent.'  below  its  ftandard  value. 
The  real  exchange,  therefore,  may  even  at  that 
time  have  been  in  favour  of  Enghthd,  notwith- 
fi^nding  the  computed  exchange  was  ib  much 
againfl;  it ;  a  finaller  number  of  ounces  of  pure 
fil ver,  actually  paid  in  England,  may  have  pur? 
chafed  a  bill  fqr  a  greater  number  of  ounces  of 
pure  filver  to  be  paid  in  Holland,  and  the  man 
who  was  fuppofed  to  give,  may  in  reality  have 
got  the  premium.  The  French  coin  was,  before 
the  late  reformation  of  the  Englifli  gold  coin, 
much  lefs  worn  than  the  Englifli,  and  was,  per- 
haps; two  or  three  per  cent,  nearer  its  ftandard. 
If  the  computed  exchange  wiili  France,  there- 
fore, was  not  more  than  two  or  three  per  cent, 
againft  England,  the  real  exchange  might  have 
been  in  its  favour.  Since  the  reformation  of  the 
gold  coin,  the  exchange  has  been  conftantly  in 
favour  of  England,  and  againfl:  France. 

Secondly,  in  fome  countries,  the  expence  of 
coinage  is  defrayed  by  the  government;  in  others, 
it  is  defrayed  by  the  private  people,  who  cany 
their  bullion  to  the  mint,  and  the  government 
even  derives  fome  revenue  from  the  coinage.  In 
England  it  is  defrayed  by  the  government,  and 
jf  jfou  carry  a  pound  weight  of  ftandftrd  filver  to 
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ihe  mint,  you  get  back  fi^ty-two  fhillings,  con- 
taining a  pound  weight  of  the  like  ftandard  fil- 
ver.     In  France,  a  duty  of  eight  per  cent,  is  de- 
duced for  the  coinage,  which  not  only  defrays 
the  expence  of  it,  but  affords  a  ifaiall  revenue 
to  the  government.    In  England,  as  the  coinage 
cofts  nothing,  the  current  coin  can  never  be 
much  more  valuable  than  the  quantity  of  bullion 
which  it  adhially  contains.     In  France,   the 
workmanfliip,  aa  you  pay  for  it,  adds  to  the 
value,  in  the  lame  manner  as  to  tihiat  of  wrought 
plate.     A  fum  of  French  money,  therefore,  con- 
taining a  certain  weight  of  pure  filver,  is  more 
valuable  than  a  fum  of  Engliih  money  contain- 
ing an  equal  weight  of  pure  filver,  and  muft  re- 
quire more  bullion,   or  other  commodities,  to 
purchafe  it.     Though  the  current  coin  of  the 
two  countries,  therefore,  were  equally  near  the 
ftandards  of  their  re^pedlive  mints,  a  fum  of  ^ 
Engliih  money  could  not  well  purchafe  a  fum 
of  French  money,  containing  an  equal  number 
of  ounces  of  pure  filver,  nor  confequently  a  bill 
upon  France  for  fuch  a  fum.    If  for  fuch  a  bill 
no  more  additional  money  was  paid  than  what 
was  fufficient  to  compenlate  the  expence  of  the 
French  coinage,  the  real  exchange  might  be  at 
par  between  the  two  countries,  dieir  debts  and 
credits  might  mutually  compeiifitte  one  another, 
while  the  computed  exchange  was  confiderably 
in  favour  of  France.    If  lefi  than  tliis  was  paid, 
the  real  exchange  might  be  in  fiivour  of  Eng- 
land, while  the  computed  was   in  favour  of 

France, 

Thirdly, 


\ 
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BOOK  Thirdly,  and  lafUy,  in  £>me  plac^  as  at 
^^  ^  Amfterdam,  Hamburgh,  Venice,  &c.  foreign 
bills  of  exchange  are  paid  in  what  they  eall  bank 
money ;  while  in  others,  as  at  Ixmdon,  Liibon, 
Antwerp,  Leghorn,  &c.  they  are  paid  in  the 
common  currency  of  the  country.  What  is 
called  bank  moaey  is  always  of  more  value  than 
the  fame  nominal  fum  of  common  currency.  A 
thoufand  guilders  in  the  haxik  of  AxRfterdaiti,  for 
example,  are  of  more  value  thaci  a  th<Hifand 
guilders  of  Amfterdam  currency*  The  differ^ 
ence  between  them  is  called  the  agio  of  the  bank, 
which,  at  Amfterdam,  is  generally  about  five  per 
cent.  Suppofing  the  curreoit  money  of  the  two 
countries  equally  near  to  the  ftandard  of  their 
refpe6tive  mints,  aod  that  the  one  pays  foreign 
bills  in  this  common  currency,  while  the  otb^ 
pays  them  in  bank  money,  it  is  evident  that  the 
computed  exchange  may  be  in  favour  of  that 
which  pays  in  bank  mone/,^. though  the  real  ex- 
change ihould  be  in  favour  <>f  that  which  pays  in 
current  mon^;  for  the  &me  reafbn  that  tke 
ccmiputed  exchange  may  be  in  favour  of  that 
which  pa(ys  in  better  j:9on^y,ror  in  money  nearer 
to  its  own  ftandar^y  thpuj^b  the  jreal  exchange 
(houid  be  in  fav/pur  of  thai  which  pays  in  worie. 
The  computed  exghange,  J:]^fore  t^e  }ate  reform- 
ation of  the  gdd  QW^f  wa3  gene^ly  againit 
London  with  Am^erdfinQ,,  Hamburgh,,  Venice, 
and^  I  beli^vet  with  ftH  otbe?  placep  .which  pay 
in  what  i^.ga^Q^  bank  mpney.  It  will  by  no 
means  foUqw,  howeie^r,  that  the  real  es^hange 
llffts  againft  it^  Since  the  reformation  of  the  goI4 

coin. 
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coin,  it  has  In^en  in  favour  of  London  even  with  c  H  A  F. 
tho&  ]daces.  The  computed  exchange  has  ge*  ^  _^ 
neraUy  been  in  favour  of  London  with  Lifbon, 
Antwerp,  Leghorn,  and,  if  you  except  IVance, 
I  believe,  with  moft  other  parts  of  Europe  that 
pay  in  common  currency ;  and  it  is  not  irnpro* 
bable  that  the  real  exchange  was  lb  too* 


Tfigreffim  concerning  Banks  of  Depo/ii\  particularly  amaming 

that  of  Aai&erdzm. 

m 

THE  currency  of  a  great  ftate,  fuch  as 
Erance  or  i^gland,  generally  conMs  al« 
mc^  entirely  of  its  own  coin.  Should  this  cur« 
reocy^  therefore,  .be  at  any  time  worn,  dipt,  or 
otherwife  d^raded  below  its  ilandard  value,  the 
ftate  by  a  reformation  of  its  coin  can  e£fe£tually 
re*e£tabli£h  its  ciurrency.  But  the  currency  of  a 
finaU  ftate,  fudi  as  G^noa  or  Hamburgh,  can 
feldom  c(»lfift  altogether  in  its  own  coin,  but 
muft  be  made  up,  in  a  great  meafure,  of  Ae 
c<nns  of  aU  the  neighbouring  ilates  widi  which 
its  inhabitants  have,  a  continual  intercoade* 
Such  a  ftate,  therefore,  by  reforming  its .  coin,^ 
will  not  always  be  able  to  reform  its  cuxrescy^ 
If  foreign  bills  of  exchange  are  paid  in  this  cur-i 
rency,  the  uncertain  value  of  any  fiun,  of  what 
is  in  its  own  nature  £>  uncertain,  muft  render  the 
exchange  always  very  mudi  againft  fndi  a  ftate, 
its  currency  bdbg,  in  all  foreign  ftates,  neceffiu 

xHy  valued  even  below  wh*t  it  is  wiaA. 
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BOOK  .In  order  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  to  which 
jT^  ,  this  difadvantageous  exchange  muft  have  fiib- 
je^ted  their  merchants,  fuch  fmall  ftates,  when 
they  began  to  attend  to  the  intereil  of  trade, 
have  frequently  enacted,  that  foreign  bills  of 
exchange  of  a  certain  value  Ihould  be  paid,  not 
in  common  currency,  but  by  an  order  upon,  or 
by  a  transfer  in  the  books  of  a  certain  bank, 
eilabliihed  upon  the  credit,  and  under  the  pro« 
te6lion  of  the  date ;  this  bank  being  always 
obliged  to  pay,  in  good  and  true  money,  exa3iy 
according  to  the  ftandard  of  the  ftate*.  The 
banks  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Amfterdam,  Ham- 
burgh, and  Nuremberg,  feem.  to  have  been  all 
originally  eftabliihed  with  this  view,  though 
ibme  of  them  may  have  afterwards  been  made 
fubfervient  to  other  purpofes.  The  money  of 
fuch  banks  being  better  than  the  common  cur- 
rency  of  the  coimtry,  neceflarilybore  an  agio, 
which  was  greater  or  fmaUer,  according  as  the 
currency  was  fuppofed  to  be  more  or  lefs  de« 
graded  below  the  ftandard  of  the  ftate.  The 
agio  of  the  bank  of  Hamburgh,  for  example, 
which  is  laid  to  be  commonly  about  fourteen 
per  cent,  is  the  fuppofed  difference  between  the 
good  jlandard  money  of  the  (late,  and  the  dipt, 
worn,  and  diminifhed  currency  poured  into  it 
£rom  all  the  neighbouring  flates. 

Before  1609  the  great  quantity  of  dipt  and 
worn  fbreign  codn,  which  the  extenfive  ttade  of 
Amfterdam  brought  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
reduced  the  value  of  its  currency  about  nine 
per  cent*  bdow  that  of  good  money  firefh  frqm 

the 
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the  mint.    Such  money  no  iboner  appeared  than  c  ha  p. 
it  was  melted  down  or  carried  away,  as  it  always  ^    ™^ 
is  in  iucb  drcumftances.    The  merchants,  with 
plenty  of  currency^  could  not  always  find  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  good  money  to  pay  their  faiUs 
of  exchange ;  and  the  value  of  thofe  liills,  in 
fpite  of  feveral  regulations  which  were  made  to 
prevent  it,  became  in  a  great  meafure  uncertain^ 
In  order  to  remedy  thefe  inconveniencies,  a 
bank  was  eftabliihedin  1 609  under  the  guarantee 
of  the  city.     This  bank  received  both  foreign 
coin,  and  the  light  and  worn  coin  of  the  country 
at  its  real  intrinfic  value  in  the  good  ftandard 
money  of  the  country,  deducting  only  to  much 
as  was  neceflary  for  defrajdng  the  expence  of 
coinage,  and  the  other  neceflary  expence  of  ma* 
nagement.    For  the  value  which  remained,  after 
this  finall  dedu3ion  was  made,  it  gave  a  credit 
in  its  books.    This  credit  Was  called  bank  mo- 
ney, which,  as  it  reprefented  money  exa6lly  ac- 
cording to  the  flandard  of  the  mint,  was  always 
of  the  iame  real  value,  and  intrinilcally  worth 
more  than  current  money.     It  was  at  the  lame 
time  enacted,  that  all  bills  dr^wn  upon  or  nego- 
tiated at  Amfterdam  of  the  value  of  fix  hundred 
guilders  and  upwards  fliould  be  paid  injiianl^ 
money,  which  at  once  took  away  all  uncer- 
tainty in  the  value  of  thofe  bills.    Every  mer- 
chant,  in  confequence  of  this  regulation,  was 
obliged  to  keep  an  account  with  the  bank  in 
order  to  pay  his  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  which 
nec^Qurily  occafioned  a  certain  demand  for  bank 
money.  .  ^ 

Bank 
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BOOK     Bank  moHey^  over  and  aboire  both  its  intrht* 
^*  ■   fie  fuperi<»jty  to  currency,  and  the  additional  va* 
—  lu.  w^ich  ^  dem«.d  ieceairily  give,  it.  h» 
likewife  ibme  other  advantages.    It  is  fecure 
from  fire,  robbery,  and  other  accidents;  the  city 
of  Amfterdam  is  bound  ibr  it ;  it  can  be  paid 
away  by  a  fimple  transfer,  without  the  trouble 
of  counting,  or  the  rific  of  tranQ)ortii)g  it  from 
one  place  to  another.     In  confequence  of  thofe 
different  advantages,  it  feems  firom  the  begins 
nii^  to  have  borne  an  agio,  and  it  is  general!/ 
believed  that  all  the  money  originally  depofit^d 
in  the  bank  was  allowed  to  remain  there»  nobody 
caring  to  demand  payment  of  a  debt  which  he 
could  fell  for  a  premium  in  the  market.    By 
demanding  payment  of  the  hank,  the  owner  of 
a  bank  credit  would  lofe  this  premium*     As  a 
fiiilling  frefli  from  the  mint  will  buy  no  more 
goods  in  the  market  than  one  of  our  common 
worn  fliillings,  fi>  the  good  and  true  money 
which  might  be  brought  from  the  coffers  of  the 
bank  into  thofe  of  a  private  perfon,  being  mixed 
and  confounded  with  the  common  currency  of 
the  country,  would  be  of  no  more  value  tiian 
that  currency,  from  which  it  could  no  longer 
be  res^dily  diilinguiflied.    While  it  remained  in 
the  cofiei*s  of  the  bank,  its  fuperiority  was  known 
and  afcertained.     When  it  had  come  into  thofe 
of  a  private  peribn,  its  fuperiority  could  not  well 
be  afeertained  without  more  trouble  than  per- 
haps the  difference  was  worth.  By  bein^  brought 
from  the  cofiers  of  the  bank,  bdides,  it  loft  all 
the  other  advantages  of  bank  money ;  its  fecu* 

rity. 
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rity,  ltd  ekfy  and  Me  traDsferability^  its  ufe  iii  chap. 
pa3ri2ig  foreign  bills  of  exchange.    Over  and 
above  ail  this,  it  could  not  be  brought  from  thoie 
eodfersy  as  it  will  84)pear  by  and  by,  without  pre* 
vioufly  paying  for  the  keeping. 

Thoie  depofits  of  *coin,  or  thofe  depofits 
which  the  bank  was  bound  to  reilore  in  coin, 
conftituted  the  original^  capital  of  the  bank,  or 
the  whole  value  of  what  was  reprefented  by  what 
is  called  bank  money.  At  prefent  they  are  fup- 
poled  to  conftitute  but  a  very  fmall  part  of  it. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  tmde  in  bullion,  the 
bank  has  been  for  thefe  many  years  in  the  prac* 
tice  of  givitig  credit  in  its  books  upon  depofits  of 
gold  and  filver  bullion.  This  credit  is  generally 
about  dve  per  cent,  below  the  mint  price  of  fuch 
bullion.  The  bank  grants  at  the  fame  time 
what  x^  called  a  recipice  or  receipt,  intitling  the 
perfon  who  makes  t^e  depofit,  or  the  bearer,  to 
take  out  the  bullion  again  at  anytime  within  fix 
months,  upon  r^transferring  to  the  bank  a  quan* 
tity  of  bank  money  equal  to  that  for  which  ere- 
dit  had  been  given  in  its  books  when  the  de^ 
pofit  was  made,  and  upon  paying  one-£ourtfa  per 
cent.  A>r  the  keeping,  if  the  depofit  was  in 
fiiver  ;  and  one-half  per  cent,  if  it  was  in  gold ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  declaring,  l^at  in  de&ult  of 
fuch  payment,  and  upon  the  expiration  of  this 
term,  the  depofit  fliould  belong  to  the  bank  .at 
the  price  at  which  it  had  been  received,  or  for 
which  credit  had  been  given  in  the  transfer 
books.  What  is  thw  paid  for  the  ke^p&ig*  of 
the  depofit  may  be  confidered  as  a  fort  of  ware^ 

4  houfe 


BOOK  houfe  rent ;  and  why  tins  warehoufe  rent  fiiaatd 
IV*  be  fo  mut*h  dearer  for  gold  than  for  filver^  feye' 
ral  different  reafons  have  been  affignedi  The 
fineneis  of  gold,  it  has  been  faid^  is  more  diffi^ 
cult  to  be  afcertained  than  that  of  filven  Frauds 
are  more  eafily  pra6bifed,  and  occafion  a  grater 
lofs  in  the  more  precious  metal.  Silver^  befides^ 
being  the  ilandard  metal,  the  ftatcf^  it  has  been 
faid,  wiflies  to  encourage  more  the  making  of 
depofits  of  filver  than  thofe  of  gold. 

Depofits  of  bullion  are  moft  commonly  made 
when  the  price  is  fomewhat  lower  than  ordinary} 
and  they  are  taken  out  again  when  it  happens  to 
rife.  In  Holland  the  market  price  of  bullion  is 
generally  above  the  mint  price,  for  the  Ikme 
reafon  that  it  was  lb  in  England  before  the  late 
reformation  of  the  gold  coin^  The  diffeicence  ifl 
laid  to  be  commonly  from  about  fix  to  fixteen 
ilivers  upon  the  mark,  or  eight  ounces  of  fi}ver 
of  eleven  parts  fine^  and  one  part  alloy.  The 
bank  price,  or  the  credit  which  the  bank  gives 
for  depofits  of  fuch  filver  (when  made  in  foreign 
coin,  of  which  the  finenfeis  is  well  known  and 
afcertained,  fuch  as  Mexico  dollars),  is  twenty* 
two  guilders  the  mark;  the  mint  price  is  about 
twQpty*three  guilders,  and  the  market  price  is 
from  twenty-three  guilders  fix,  to  twenty-Uiree 
guilders  fixteen  ftivers,  or  from  two  to  tl^ree 
per  cent  above  the  mint'price  *•  The  propor- 
tions 

*  Tilt  ^BUowiag  m  ibe  prices  at  whkk  dit  fiank  of  Amfler- 
dam  at  prefent  (Septemberi  tfj$)  rtodm  buUm  and  coin  of  dif- 
ftrent  Undt: 

Sllr 
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itond  between  the  bank  pricey  the  mint  price,  and  c  ba  P4 

the  market  price  of  gold  bullion,  are  nearly  the      'P^ 

iame.  A  perfon  can  generally  fell  his  receipt  for 

the  difference  between  the  mint  price  of  bullion 

and  the  market  price.    A  receipt  for  bullion  is 

almoft  always  worth  ibmethiqg,  and  it  very  fd* 

dom  hscjpsji^nsj  fheiefore^  that  any  body  fuflfers 

his  receipt  to  expire,  or  aQows  his  bulHon  to 

fall  to  the  bank  at  the  price  at  which  it  had  been 

received,  either  l^  not  taking  it  out  before  the 

end  of  the  fix  months  or  by  negle^iqg  to  pay 

the  one^burth  or  one-half  per  cent«  in  order 

to  obtain  a  new  receipt  for  another  fix  months. 

This^  however,  though  it  h^pens  feldom,  is 

(aid  to  Iuq)pen  fometimes^  and  more  frequently 


SILVER. 

Mexico  dofiars  1  Guilden. 

French  crowns  >  B-^^%  per  nark* 

>£ngBfli  filver  com        J 

Mexico  dollars  new  coin    •     ai  zo 

Ducatoons         •    .     -    -       3 

RsxdoHars a    8 

Bar  filver  containing  H  fine  filver  ai  per  marky  and  in  tbls  pi^ 
jKxrtion  down  to  ^  fine^  on  wiiich  5  guilders  are  given. 
Fine  ban,  23  per  mmk^ 

GOLD. 

Fbrtngalcoin  1 

Guineas  >B— 3x0  per  mark* 

Xouis  d'ors  new       .J 
'Kttoold      .    .    -    -    -    aoo^ 
New  ducats     .--.--4X9S  pcr^cat. 
Bar  or  ingot  gold  is  received  in  proportion  to  its  finenefs  com* 
•pared  wi^  ^  above  foreign  gold  coin.    Upon  fine  bars  tbe  ba«k 
gives  340  per  ouuk.    In  general^  bowever^  fometbing  mxre  is ^^ivfn 
upon  coin  of  a  known  fineneft,  tban  upon  gold  and  filver  bars,  o£ 
wbicb  the  finenefs  cannot  be  aTeertained  but  by  a  ppoccfs  «f  ndtiag 
lioi)  a&yiflig. 

VOL.  UL  q  ^ith 
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BOOK  with  regard  to  gold,  than  with  regard  to  fiivef , 
^'    ,  on  account  of  the  higher  warehoufe-rent  which 
is  paid  for  the  keeping  of  the  more  precious 
metal. 

The  perfon  who  by  making  a  depofit  of  bul- 
lion obtains  both  a  bank  credit  and  a  receipt, 
pays  his  bills  of  exchange  as  they  become  due 
with  his  bank  credit ;  and  either  f^Us  or  keeps 
his  receipt  according  as  he  judges  that  the  price 
of  bullion  is  likely  to  rife  or  to  fall.  The  receipt 
and  the  bank  credit  feldom  keep  long  together, 
'  and  there  is  no  occafion  that  they  fliould.  The 
*  perfon  who  has  a  receipt,  and  who  wants  to  take 
out  bullion,  finds  always  plenty  of  bank  credits, 
or  bank  money  to  buy  at  the  ordimtry  price; 
and  the  perfon  who  has  bank  money,  and  wants 
to  take  out  bullion,  finds  receipts  always  in  equal 
abimdance. 

The  owners  of  bank  credits,  and  the  holders 
of  receipts,  conflitute  two  different  fort&  of  cre- 
ditors againll  the  bank.  The  holder  of  a  receipt 
cannot  draw  out  the  bullion  for  which  it  is 
granted,  without  re-afligning  to  the  bank  a  fum 
of  bank  money  equal  to  the  price  at  which  the 
bullion  had  been  received.  If  be  has  no  bank 
money  of  his  own,  he  muft  purchafe  it  of  thofe 
who  have  it.  The  owner  of  bank  money  cannot 
draw  out  bullion  without  producing  to  the  bank 
:  receipts  for  the  quantity  which  he  wants.  If  he 
has  none  of  his  own,  he  muft  buy  them  of  thofe 
who  have  them.  The  holder  of  a  receipt,  when 
lie  purchaf^  bank  money,  purchafes  ti^  power 

of 
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of  taking  out  a  quantity  of  bullion,  of  which  the  c  H  A  p, 
mint  price  is  five  per  cent,  above  the  bank  price. 
The  agio  of  five  per  cent,  therefore,  which  he 
commonly  pays  for  it,  is  paid,  not  for  an  imagi- 
nary^ but  for  a  real  value.  The  owner  of  bank 
money^  *when  he  purchafes  a  receipt,  purchases 
the  power  of  taking  out  a  quantity  of  bullion  of 
which  the  market  price  is  commonly  from  two  to 
three  per  cent,  above  the  mint  price.  The  price 
which  he  pays  for  it,  therefore,  is  paid  likewife 
for  a  real  value.  The  price  of  the  receipt,  and 
.  the  price  of  the  bank  money,  compound  or  make 
up  between  them  the  full  value  or  price  of  the 
bullion. 

Upon  depofits  of  the  coin  current  in  the  coun- 
try, the  bank  grants  receipts  likewife  as  well  as 
bank  credits ;  but  thofe  receipts  are  frequently 
of  no  value,  and  will  bring  no  price  in  the  mar- 
ket.    Upon  ducatoons,  for  example,  whicn  in 

.  the  currency  pais  for  three  guilders  three  ftivers 
each,  the  bank  gives  a  credit  of  three  guilders 
only,  or  five  per  cent,  below  their  current  value. 
It  grants  a  receipt  likewife  intitling  the  bearer 
to  take  out  the  number  of  ducatoons  depofited 
at  any  time  within  fix  months,  upon  paying  one- 
fourth  per  cent,  for  th,e  keeping.     This-  receipt 

.  will  frequently  bring  no  price  in  the  market. 
Three  guilders  bank  money  generally  fell  in  the 

.  market  for  three  guilders  three  ftivers,  the  full 

.  value  of  the  ducatoo^is,  if  they  were  taken  out  of 
the  bank ;  and  before  they  can  be  taken  out, 

•  one-fourth  per  cent.,muft  be  paid  for  the  keep- 

Q  2  ing 
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Book  ihgj  which  would  be  mere  lofs  to  the  holder  of 

■  J^  ,  the  receipt.     If  the  agip  of  the  bank,  however, 

ihotild  at  any  time  fall  to  thr^  per  cent,  fiich 

'receipfe  might  bring  fome  price  in  the  market, 

and  might  fell  for  one  iahd  three-fourths  per 

'  cent.    But  the  agio  of  <he  bank  being  now  gene- 

Vally  about -five  per  cent,  luch  receipts  are  fre- 

*quently  allowed  to  expire,  or,  as  they  exprefs  it, 

to  fall  to  the  bank.     The  receipts  which  are 

given  'fbr  depofits  of  gold  ducats  fall  to  it  yet 

more  frequently,  becaufe  a  higher  warehbiife- 

rent,  or  one-half  per-cent.  mull  be  paid  for  the 

keeping  of  them  before  they  can  be  taken  out 

again.     The  five  per  cent,  which  the  bank  gains,. 

when    depofits  either  of  coin  or  bullion    are 

kllowed  to  fall  to  it,  may  be  confidered  as  the 

"warehoufe^rent  for  the  perpetual  keeping  of  fiich 

-dejiofits. 

The  fum  of  bank  money  for  which  the  re- 
ceipts are  expired  muft  be  very  confiderable.    It 
mull  comprehend  the  whi^le  original  capital  of 
the  bank,  which,  it  is  generally  fuppofed,  has 
'been  allowed  to  remain  there  from  the  time  it 
*  was  firll  depofited,  nobody  caring  either  to  re- 
new his  receipt  or  to  take  o»ut  his  depolit,  as, 
for  the  reafons  already  afligned,  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  could  be  done  without  lofs.     But 
•whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  this  fum,  the 
proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  whole  mafs  of 
bank  money  is  fuppofed  to  be  very  finall.     The 
'bank  of  Amfterdam  has  ibr  thefe  many  years  pall 
been  '^ihe  ^reat  warehoufe  of  ^Europe  for  1ml- 

a  •  lion. 
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lk>n,  for  ^hich  the  receipts  are  very  feldom  c  H  A^p> 
allowed  to  expire,  or,  as  they  exprefs  it,  to  fall ,  j?t 
to.  the  bank*  The  far  greatei;  part  of  tl^*^  banl^ 
money,  or  of  the  credits  upon  the  books  of  the 
bank,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  created,  for  theljb 
many  years  pad,  by  fiich  depoiits  which  thq 
dealers  in  bullion  are  continually  both  leaking 
and  withdrawing. 

No  demand  can  b?  made  upon  the  bank  but  by 
means,  of  a  recipice  or  receipt.  The  fi»allei[ 
ma&  of  bank  money,  %*  which  the  receipts  are 
expired,  is  mixed  and  confounded  with  the 
much  greater  mafs  for  which  they  are  ftill  in 
force ;  fo  that,  though  there  may  be  a  confider- 
able  fum  of  b^k  money,  for  which  there  are  no 
receipts,  there  is  no  Ipeciflc  fum  or  portion  of 
it,  which  may  not  at  any  time  be  demanded  by 
one.  The  bank  cannot  be  debtor  to  two  perfon^ 
for  the  fame  thing  f  and  thfe  owner  of  bank  mo- 
ney  who  bacs  no  receipt,  cannot  demand  payment 
of  the  bank  till  he  buys  one.  In  ordinary  and 
'quiet  times,  he  can  find  no  difficulty  in  getting 
one  to  buy  at  the  market  price,  which  generally 
correlponds  with  the  price  at  which  he  can  fell 
the  coin  or  bullion  it  intitles  him  to  take  out  pf 
the  bank. 

It  might  be  otherwife  during  ^  public  cula^ 
inity ;  an  invafion,  for  example,  fuch  as  that  of 
the  French  in  iSyi^.  The  owners  of  bank  mot 
ney  being  then  all  eager  to  draw  it  out  of  the 
bank,  in  order  to  have  it  in  their  own  keeping, 
the  demand  for  receipts  niight  raife  their  price 
tQ  a^  e:sforbitant  height.    The  holders  of  them 

<^  3  might 
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BOOK  flight  form  extravagant  expeftations,  and,  in- 
IV.       ftead  of  two  or  three  per  cent,  demand  half  the 
bank  money  for  which  credit  had  been  given 
upon  the  depofits  that  the  receipts  had  refpec- 
tively  been  granted  for.     The  enemy,  informed 
of  the  conftitution  of  the  bank,  might  even  buy 
them  up,  in  order  to  prevent  the  carrying  away 
of  the  treafure.    In  fuch  emergencies,  the  bank. 
It  is  fuppofed,  would  break  through  its  ordinary 
rule  of  making  payment  only  to  the  holders  of 
receipts.     The  holders  of  receipts,  who  had  no 
bank  money,  mud  have  received  within  two  or 
three  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  depofit  for 
which  their  refpefilive  receipts  had  been  granted. 
The  bank,  therefore,  it  is  faid,  would  in  this 
cafe  make  no  fcruple  of  paying,  either  with . 
money  or  bullion,  the  full  value  of  what  the 
owners  of  bank  money  who  could  get  no  receipts 
were  credited  for  in  its  books ;  paying  at  the 
fame  time  two  or  three  per  cent,  to  fuch  holders 
of  receipts  as  had  no  bank  money,  that  being 
the  whole-  value  which  in  this  ftate  of  things 
could  juftly  be  fuppofed  due  to  them. 

Even  in  ordinary  and  quiet  times  it  is  the 
intereft  of  the  holders  of  receipts  to  deprefs  the 
agio,  in  order  either  to  buy  bank  money  (and 
confequently  the  bullion,  which  their  receipts 
would  then  enable  them  to  take  out  of  the  bank) 
fo  much  cheaper,  or  to  fell  their  receipts  to 
thofe  who  have  bank  money,  and  who  want  to 
take  out  bullion,  fo  much  dearer ;  the  price  of 
a  receipt  being  generally  equal  to  the  diflerence 
between  the  market  price  of  bank  money,  and 

that 
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that  of  the  coin  or  bullion  for  which  the  receipt  chap. 
had  been  granted.  It  is  the  interell  of  the  own-  ^^ 
ers  of  bank  money,  on  the  contrary^  to  raife 
the  agio,  in  order  either  to  fell  their  bank  mo« 
ney  fo  much  dearer,  or  to  buy  a  receipt  fo  much 
cheaper.  To  prevent  the  ftock*jobbing  tricks 
which  thofe  oppofite  interefls  might  fometimea 
occafion,  the  bank  has  of  late  years  come  to  the 
refolution  to  fell  at  all  times  bank  money  for 
currency,  at  five  per  cent,  agio,  and  to  buy  it 
in  again  at  four  per  cent.  agio.  In^^onfequence 
of  this  refolution,  the  agio  can  never  either  rife 
above  five,  or  fink  below  four  per  cent,  and  the. 
proportion  between  the  market  price  of  bank 
and  that  of  current  money,  is  kept  at  all  times 
very  near  to  the  proportion  between  their  in- 
trinfic  values.  Before  this  refolution  was  taken, 
the  market  price  of  bank  money  ufed  fometimes 
to  rife  fo  high  as  nine  per  cent,  agio,  and  fome- 
times to  fink  fo  low  as  par,  according  as  oppofite 
interefts  happened  to  influence  the  market. 

The  bank  of  Amilerdam  profefles  to  lend  out 
no  part  of  what  is  depofited  with  it,  but,  for 
?very  guilder  for  which  it  gives  credit  in  its 
books,  to  keep  in  its  repofitories  the  value  of  a 
guilder  either  in  money  or  bullion.  That  it  keepa 
in  its  repofitories  all  the  money  or  bullion  for 
which  there  are  receipts  in  force,  for  which  it  is 
at  all  times  liable  to  be  called  upon,  and  which,, 
in  reality,  is  continually  going  from  it  and  re- 
turning to  it  again,  cannot  well  be  doubted* 
But  whether  it  does  fo  likewife  with  regard  to 
ih^t  psMTtofits  cjtpital,  for  which  the  receipts 

H  4  are 
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B  OO  K  arc  fong  ago  expired,  for  which  m  or  dnistry  and 
qtiiet  times  it  caimot  be  called  upoB^  and  whicl^ 
itt  reality  is  very  likely  t&  remain  with  it  for  ever, 
or  as  kmg  as  the  States  of  the  United  Provmceii 
fhbfift,   may  perha|ys  appear  more  imeertain. 
At  Anrflerdara,  however,  no  point  of  fkith  is 
bettCT  eftaWiflied  than  that  for  every  guilder, 
circtdfated  as  bank  money,  there  is  a  correfpoHd- 
cnt  guflder  in  gold  or  filver  tp  be  found  in  the 
tf  eaftrre  of  the  bank.    The  city  is  guarantee  that 
it  ihould  be  fo.    The  bank  is  under  the  dfre6lioi| 
of  the  four  reigning  burgomafters,  who  ara 
^hanged  every  year.     Each  new  fet  pf  burgo^ 
mafters  vifits  the  treafure,  (compares  it  with  the 
books,  receives  it  lipop  oath,  and  delivers^  it 
over,  with  the  feme  awfol  folemnity,  to  the  fet 
which  focceeda ;  and  in  that  fober  and  religious 
country  os^ths  are  not  yet  difregarded.     A  rota* 
tion  of  this  kind  feems  alone  a  iufficiept  fecurity 
againfl  any  pra6Hces  which  cannot  be  avowed, 
Amidft  all  the  revolutions  which  fai^don  has  ever 
pccafioned  in  the  government  of  Amfterdam,  the 
prevailing  party  has  at  no  time  aqcufed  tiieir 
predeceffors  of  infidelity  in  the  adminiftration  of 
the  bank.     No  accufatton  could  have  affected 
more  deeply  the  reputation  and  fortune  of  the 
difgraced  party,  and  if  fuch  an  accuiation  could 
haye  been  fupix)rted,  we  may  be  aflured  that  it 
wouliJhave  been  brought.     In  167a,  wheii  the 
French  King  was  at  Utrecht,  the  bank  of  Am- 
iterdaip  paid  fo  readily  as'  left  no  doubt  of  the 
fidejity  with  which  it  had  obferved  its  engage- 
ments.   Some  of  the  pieces  which  were  then 
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lirought  fiom  its  repofitories  iqppeared  to  have  c  H  a  Ft 
been  feorched  with  the  fire  which  h^tppened  iii  ,    ^ 
^e  to^raJiouip  &>oo,  after  the  bank  was  eftab^ 
iiihed«     Thofe  pieces,  therefore,  muft  bave,laiii» 
tbere  £rom  that  time* 

What  may  be  the  amount  oi  the  treaibre  ixt 
the  bank,  is  a  qv^flion  which  has  loBg  ein|>k)yed* 
the  ^Qieculatians  of  the  cfirious*  Nothing  but; 
conje£lure  can  be  o£fer^d  concerning  it.  It  19 
generally  reckoned  that  there  are  about  two 
thoaiand  people  who  keep  accounts  wi^  the 
|»ank,  and  allowing  them  to  have,  one  with  ano^ 
ther,  the  value  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  fter- 
}ing  lying  upon  their  reQ>e£tive  accounts  (a  very^ 
Ifarge  -  allowance),  the  whole  quantity  of  bank 
mcHiey,  and  confequently  of  treafure  in  the  bank, 
will  amount  to  about  three  millions  fterHng,  of 
at  eleven  guilders  the  pound  fterling,  thirty* 
Aree  millions  of  guilders;  a  great  Aim,  and 
^Efficient  to  carry  on  a  very  extenfive  circular 
tionj  but  vaftly  below  the  extravagant  ideas 
which  Ibme  people  have  formed  of  this  treaAire. 

The  city  of  Amfterdam  derives  a  confiderable 
fievenue  from  the  bank.  Befides  what  may  be 
called  the  warehoufe-xent  above  mentioned,  each 
perfon,  upon  firft  opening  an  account  with  the 
bank,  pays  a  fee  of  ten  guilders ;  and  for  every 
pew  account  three  guilders  three  ftivers  j  ^or' 
every  transfer  two  ftivers ;  and  if  the  trafefer  is 
for  lefs  than  three  hundred  guilders,  fix  ftivers, 
in  order  to  difcourage  the  multiplicity  of  fmall 
tran&^lions.  The  perfon  who  negle^s  to  ba? 
laooe  his  account  twice  m  the  year  fc^rfeits 

twenty- 
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BOOK  twentypfive  guilders.    The  perfon  who  orders  » 
_y^  ,  transfer  for  more  than  is  upon  his  account,  is 
obliged  to  pay  three  per  cent*  for  the  fum  over* 
drawn,  and  his  order  is  iet  afide  into  the  bar- 
gain*   The  bank  is  fuppofed  too  to  make  a  con** 
ifderable  profit  by  the  fide  of  the  foreign  coin  or 
bullion  which  fometimes  falls  to  it  by  the  ex* 
pirlng  of  receipts,  and  which  is  always  kept  till 
it  can  be  fold  with  advantage.    It  makes  a  profit 
Hkewife  by  felling  bank  money  at  five  per  cent, 
agio,  and  buying  it  in  at  four.    Thefe  different 
emoluments  amount  to  a  good  deal  more  than 
what  is  neceflary  for  pajdng  the  falaries  of  offi- 
cers, and  defraying  the  expence  of  management.' 
What  is  paid  for  the  keeping  of  bullion  upon 
receipts,  is  alone  fuppofed  to  amount  to  a  neat 
2^nnual  revenue  of  between  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  and  two  hundred  thoufand  guilder^. 
Publig  utility,  however,  and  not  revenue,  was 
the  original  object  of  this  inilitution.    Its  obje6l 
was  to  relieve  the  merchants  from  the  inconve« 
Qience  of  a  difiulvantageous  exchange.     The  re-^ 
venue  which  has  arifen  from  it  was  unforefeen, 
and  may  be  confidered  as  accidental.     But  it  is 
now  time  to  return  from  this  long  digreflion, 
into  which  X  have  been  infenfibly  led  in  en- 
deavouring  to  explain    the  reaibns  why  the 
excj^ange  between  the  countries  which  pay  in 
what  i$>called  bank  money^  and  thofe  which  pay 
in  common  currency,  fliould  generally  appear  to 
be  in  favour  of  the  former,  and  againft  the  latter. 
The  former  pay  in  a  ipecies  of  money  of  whi^h 
the  intrinfic  value  is  always,  the  lame,  ^nd  e^^£tly 

agreeable 
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agreeable  to  the  ftandard  of  their  re(pe£Hve  c  H  A  B. 
mints ;  the  latter  is  a  ipecies  of  money  of  which       ^^ 
the  intrinfic  value  is  continually  varjdng,  and  is 
almoil  always  more  or  lefs  below  that  ftandaiflf 


PART  11. 

Of  the  UnreafonabUnefs  of  thofe  extraordinary  Rejiratnts  upon 

other  Principles. 

IN  the  foregoing  Part  of  this  Chapter  I  have 
endeavoured  to  fliew,  even  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  the  commercial  fyftem,  how  unneceffary 
it  is  to  lay  extraordinary  reftraints  upon  the 
importatioti  of  goods  from  thofe  countries  with 
which  the  balance  of  trade  is  fuppofed  to  be 
difadvantageous. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  abfurd  than 
this  whole  do6trine  of  the  balance  of  trade,  upon 
which,  not  only  thefe  reftraints,  but  almoft  all 
the  other  regulations  of  commerce  are  founded* 
When  two  places  trade  with  one  another,  this 
do6trine  fuppofes  that,  if  the  balance  be  even, 
neither  of  them  either  lofes  or  gains ;  but  if  it 
leans  in  any  degree  to  one  fide,  that  one  of  them 
lofes,  and  the  other  gains  in  proportion  to  its 
declenfion  from  the  exafil  equilibrium.  Both 
fuppofitions  are  falfe.  A  trade  which  iS  forced 
by  means  of  bounties  and  monopolies,  may  be, 
and  commonly  is  difadvantageous  to  the  country 
in  whofe  favour  it  is  meant  to  be  eftablifhed,  as 
I  ihall  endeavour  to  ihew  hereafter.    But  that 

trade 
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Hip  o  b;  trftde,  whjch,  without  fo|*Qe  Qr  conij^io^^,  i^nof* 
^l^     tiwally  and  r^gujaxly  ca^riedi  on  bety^oen,  apjr  two 
'  places,  ia  always  advantageous,  though  noit  al<« 
ways,  equ^y  fo,  to  both. 

By  advantage  or  gain,  I  underftand,  not  the 
increafe  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver,  but 
that  of  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labpur  of  the  country, 
pr  the  increafe  of  the  annual  revenue  of  its  in* 
habitants. 

If  the  balance  be  even,  and  if  the  trade  be« 
tween  the  two  peaces  coniHl  altogether  in-  the 
exchange  of  their  native  commodities,  they  will, 
upon  mod  occafipns,  not  only  both  gain,  but 
they  will  gain  equally,  or  very  near  ^u^y; 
each  will  in  this  cafe  afford  a.  market  for  a  part 
pf  the  furplus  produce  of  the  other :  ^ach  will 
replace  a  capital  which  had  been  employed  in 
xai&ng  and  preparing  for  the  market  this  part  of 
the  ihrplus  produce  of  the  other,  and  which  had 
t)een  diftributed  among,-  and  giv^n  revenue  and 
jpaaintenance  to  a  certain  number  of  its  inhabit* 
imts.  Some  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  eaph,  there- 
fore, will  indire&ly  derive  their  revenue  an4 
maintenance  from  the  other.    A,s  th^  cominodiY 
tie9  exchanged  too  are  fuppofed  to  be  of  equal 
value,  i(b  the  two  capitals  eiqployed  in  the  tv^^de 
will), upon  moft  occ^fions,  be  ^ual,  or  very 
nejirly  equal ;  and  both  being  employed  in  raifi 
ing  the  native  cq^modities  of  the  two  countries^ 
the  revenue  and  maintenance  whieh  their  di&n-: 
|>ution  will  afford  to  the  inhabitants  of  each  will 
fee  equ*l,  qr  very  nearly  equal,    T^ygks  revenue 

and 
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BULL  maintenance,  thus  mutually  afforded,  will  t  H  A  ffs» 
be  greater  or  fmaller  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  their  dealings.  If  tbefe  ibould  annually 
amount  to  an  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  for 
example,  or  to  a  million  on  each  fide,  each  of 
them  would  afibrd  an  annual  revenue  in  the  one 
cafe  of  an  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  in  the  other, 
bf  a  million,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  other. 

If  their  trade  fliould  be  of  fuch  a  nature  that 
one  of  them  exported  to  the  other  nothing  but 
native  -  commodities,  while  the  returns  of  that 
other  confifted  altogether  in  foreign  goods.;  the 
balance  in  this  cafe,  would  ftill  be  fuppdifed 
even,  commodities  being  paid  for  with  commo* 
dities.  They  would,  in  this  cafe  too,  both  gain, 
but  they  ^ould  not  gain  equally ;  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country  which  exported  nothing 
but  native  commodities' would  derive  the  greateil 
revenue  from  the  trade.  If  England,  for  ex*^ 
ampie,  fhould  import  from  France  nothing  but 
the  native  commodities  of  that  country,  and, 
not  having  fuch  commodities  of  its  own  as  were 
in  demand  there,  fhould  annually  repay  them  by 
fencing  thither  a  large  quantity  of  foreign  goods, 
tobacco,  we  fhall  fuppofe,  and  £afl  India  goods ; 
thi»  trade,  though  it  would  give  fome  revenue  to 
the  inhabitants  of  both  countries,  would  give 
more  to  thofe  of  France  than  to  thofe  of  -Eng- 
land«  The  whole  French  capital  annually  em^ 
ployed  in  it  would  annually  be  diflributed  among 
the  people  of  France.  But  that  part  of  the  £ng« 
lifh  capital  only  which  was  employed  in  pro- 
dttciog  dieEqglifli  cbbuaajoditieswith  whicix  thofe 

foreign 
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BOOK  foreign  goods  were  purchafed,  would  be  annilally 
diilributed  among  the  people  of  England^  The 
gieater  part  of  it  would  replace  the  capitals 
which  had  been  employed  in  Virginia,  Indoftan, 

>and  China,  and  which  had  given  revenue  and 
maintenance  to  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  diftant 

.  countries.  If  the  capitals  were  equal,  or  nearly 
equal,  therefore,  this  employment  of  the  French 

.capital  would  augment  much  more  the  revenue 
of  the  people  of  France^  than  that  of  the  Englifli 

.  capital  would  the  revenue  of  the  people  of  £ng- 

:  land.  France  would  in  this  cafe  carry  on  a  di- 
reft  foreign  trade  of  confumption  with  England ; 
whereas  England  would  carry  on  a  round-abeut 
trade  of  the  fame  kind  with  France.    The  dif- 

'  ferent  effedts  of  a  capital  employed  in  the  direct, 

.  and  of  one  employed  in  the  round-about  foreign 
trade  of  confumption,  have  already  been  ftdly 
explained. 

There  is  not,  probably,  between  any  two 
countries,  a  trade  which  confiils  altogether  in 

•  the  exchange  either  of  native  commodities  on 
both  fides,  or  of  native  commodities  on  one  fide 
and  of  foreign  goods  on  the  other.  Almofl  all 
countries  exchange  with  one  another  partly  na- 
tive arid  partly  foreign  goods.     That  country, 

*  however,  in  whofe  cargoes  there  is  the  greateft 
proportion  of  native,  and  the  leaft  of  foreign 
goods,  will  always  be  the  principal  gainer4 

If  it  was  not  with  tobacco  and  Eaft  India 

goods,  but  with  gold  and  filver,  that  England 

paid'for  the  commoditi^  annually  imported  firom 

France,  the  balance,  in  this  caf(^,  would,  be  fup- 

^  pofed 
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pofbd  uneven,  commodities  not  being  paid  Tor  c  H  A  F» 
with  commodities,  but  with  gold  and  filver.  ,    ^^ 
The  trade,  however,  would,  in  this  cafe,  as  in 
the  foregoing,  give  fome  revenue  to  the  inha^ 
bitants  of  both  countries,  but  more  to  thoie  <^ 
France  than  to  thofe  of  £ngland.    It  would  give 
fome  revenue  to  thofe  of  England.    The  capital 
which  had  been  employed  in  producing  the  Eng*- 
*liih  goods  that  purcbafed  this  gold  and  filvec, 
'the  capital  which  had  been  diftributed  among, 
and  given  revenue  to,  certain  inhabitants  of  Eng.- 
land,  would  thereby  be  replaced,  and  enabled 
to  continue  that  employment.    The  whole  capi- 
tal of  England  would  no  more  be  diminiihed  by 
this  exportation  of  gold  and  filver,  than  by  thk 
exportation  of  an  equal  value  of  any  other  goods. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would,  in  moft  cafes,  be 
augmented.    No  goods  are  fent  abroad  but  thofe 
for  which  the  demand  is  fuppofed  to  be  greater 
abroad  than  at  home,  and  of  which  the  returns 
confequently,  it  is  expe€);ed,  will  be  of  more  value 
at  home  than  the  commodities  exported.    If  the 
tobacco  which,  in  England,  is  worth  only  a 
hundred  thoufand  pounds,  when  fent  to  France 
will  purchafe  wine  which  is,  in  England,  worth 
a  hundred  and  ten  thoufand  pounds,  the  ex- 
change will  augment  the  capital  of  England  by 
:ten  Uioufand  pounds.    If  a  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  of  Englifli  gold,  in  the  fame  manner, 
purchafe  French  wine,  which,  in  England,  is 
r worth  a  hundred  and  ten  thoufand,  this  exchange 
.will  equally  augment  the  capital  of  England  by 
4en  thoufand  pounds.    As  a  mer<;hant  who  h^ 

I  a  hundred 
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4^60R  ^  hundred  and  ten  thoufand  |>oiinds ^vorth  of 
wine  in  his  cellar,  is  a  richer  msm  than  he  who 
has  only  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds  worth  of 
tohacco  in  his  warehoufe,  fo  is  he  likewiie  a 
richer  man  than  he  who  has  only  a  hundred  thou^ 
land  pounds  worth  of  gold  in  his  confers.     He 
4Eian  put  into  motion  a  greater  quantity  of  in^^ 
•duftry,  and  give  revenue,  maintenance^  and  em-^ 
cployment,  to  a  greater  number  of  people  than 
•either  of  the  other  two.    But  the  capital  of  the 
•country  is  equal  to  the  capitals  of  all  its  dififef- 
^ent  inhabitants,  and  the  quantity  of  induftry 
which  can  be  annually  maintained  in  it,  is  equ^ 
to  what  all  thofe  different  capitals  can  maintain. 
Soth  the  capital  of  the  country,  therefore,.and 
*the  quantity  of  indullry  which  can  be  annually 
maintained  in  it,  mull  generally  be  augmented 
by  this  exchange.    It  would,  indeed,  be  more 
ladvantageous'for  England  that  it  could  purchafb 
the  wines  of  France  with  its  own  hard- ware  and 
broad'^cloth,  than  with  either   the  tobacco  o£ 
Virginia,  or  the  gold  and  filver  of  Brazil  and 
Peru.   A  diredt  foreign  trade  of  coniumption  iB 
^ahmys  more  advantageous  than  a  round^^about 
^ne.    But  a  roundabout  foreign  trade  of  con-i 
iumption,  which  is  carried  on  with  gold  and 
filver,  does  not  feem  to  be  ld&  advantageous  than 
any  other  equally  round-about  one^  Neith^  is 
<a  country  which  has  no  mines,  more  likely  todbe 
exhaufted  of  gold  and  filver  by  this  ahnuid 
exportation  of  thofe  metals,  than  one  which  does 
not  grow  tobacco  by  the  lik&anmial  exportation 
of  that  plant.    As^  a^  eonntfy  which  has  -whctDB- 

withal 
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withal  to  buy  tobacco  will  never  be  loag  in  want  c  ff  a  Rt 
of  if,  fo  neither  wiU  one  be  long  in  Want  of  gold  ,    ^ 
and  filver  which  h^  wherewithal  to  purchafe 
thc^  metdist 

,  It  is  a  loling  trade,  it  is  laid,  which  a  wwk^ 
man  tarries  on  with  the  alehoufe ;  and  the  traded 
which  a  manufit6turing  nation  would  natmully* 
cany  on  with  a  wine  country,  may  be  confidered 
as  &  ttade  of  the  lame  nature^  I  aniVer,  that 
the  trade  with  the  alehoufe  is  not  necelTarily  A 
lofing  trade.  In  its  own  nature^ it  is  juit  as  ad* 
vantageous  as  any  other,  though,  perhaps,  ibme« 
what  more  liable  to  be  abufed.  The  employ* 
ment  of  a  brewer,  and  even  that  of  a  retailer  of 
fermented  liquors,  are  b$  neceSkry  divifiona  of 
labour  as  any  othm*.  It  wiU  generally  be  more 
advantageous  for  a  workman  to  buy  of  tiia 
brewer  the  quantity  he  has  occafion  for,. than  to 
brew  it  himfelf,  and  if  he  is  0  poor  workman^  it 
will  generaUy  be  more  advantageous  for  him  to 
buy  it^  by  little  and  little,  of  the  retailer,,  than  a 
lai^e  quantity  of  the  brewer.  He  may  no  doubt 
buy  too  much  of  either,  as  he  tnay  of  any  othet 
dealers  in  his  neighbourhood^  of  the  butcher,  if 
he  is  a  glutton,  or  of  the  draper,  if  he  a£fed»  to 
be  a  beau  among  his  companions.  It  is  adVan* 
tageous  to  the  great  body  of  Workmen^  notwitlu 
(landing,  that  all  theie  trades  iOiould  be  free; 
though  this  ireedcm  may  be  abufed  in.  all  of 
them<,  and: is  more  likely  to^  be  fo,  perhaps,  in 
fcHnethan  in  others.  Though  individuals^  be^ 
fides,  may  fometimes  ruin  theit  fortunes  by  an 
exceifive  conifomption  of  fotinesrted  liquors^  diere 
voi»^m.  B  feems 
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BOOK  fkemn  to  be  no  rtlk  that  a  nation  Ihould  do  'fb« 
P^  ^  Though  in  every  country  there  are  many  people 
who  ipend  upon  fuch  liquors  more  than  they  can 
afford,  there  are  always  many  more  who  ipend 
lefi*  It  defetves  to  be  remarked  too,  that,  if  we 
Gonfult  experience,  the  cheapnels  of  wine  fe^ns 
to  be  a  caufe,  not  of  drunkennefs,  but  of  ib'^ 
briety.  The  inhabitants  of  the  wine  countries 
are  m  general  the  fobereft  people  in  Europe ; 
witnefi  the  Spaniards,  the  Italians,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  fouthem  provinces  of  France^ 
People  are  feldom  guilty  of  excefs  in  what  is 
their  daily  fare.  .  Nobody  a£fe£ts  the  character  of 
liberality  and  good  fellowfhip,  by  being  profufe 
of  a  liquor  which  is  as  cheap  as  finall  beer.  On 
the  contrary,  in  the  countries  which,  either  from 
exceffive  heat  or  cold,  produce  no  grapes,  and 
viiere  ^e  confequently  is  dear  and  a  rarity, 
drunkexmeft  is  a  common  vice,  as  among  the 
BOrtJieta  nations,  and  all  thofe  who  live  between 
the  tropics,  the  negroes,  for  example,  on  the 
coaft  of  Gttineiu  When  a  French  regiment 
comes  from  tomt  of  the  northern  provinces  of 
France^  where  wine  is  fomewhat  dear,  to  be 
quartered  in  the  fouthern,  where  it  is  very  cheap, 
the  ibldi^rs,  I  have  frequently  heard  it  obferved, 
are  at  iiril  debauched  by  the  cheapnefs  and  no- 
y^eky  #f  good  wine  j  but  after  a  few  months  refi- 
dence,  the  greater  part  of  them  become  as  fober 
m  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants.  Were  the  duties 
upon  fore^  wines,  and  the  excifes  upon  malt, 
beer,  and  ale,  to  b€^  taken  away  all  at  once,  it 
m^fat^  in  the  fame  manner,  .occa£on  in  Great 

Britain 
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Britain  a  prJ9tty  general  and  temporary  dn;mk-  G  H  A  p« 
ennefs  among  the  middling  and  inferior  ranks  of      ^ 
people^  which  would  probably  be  foon  followed 
by  a  permanent  and  almoft  univerial  fobriety^ 
At  prefent  drunkennefi  is  by  no  means  the  vice 
of  people  of  fafliion,  or  of  thofe  who  dan  eafily 
afford  the  moft  Qxpeiifive  liquors.     A  gentleman 
drunk  with  ale^  has  fearce  ever  been  feen  ampng 
us.     Th^  reftraints  upon  the  wine  trade  in  Great 
Britain,  befldes^  do  not  fo  much  feem  calculated 
to  hinder  the  people  from  goings  if  I  msiy  f&y 
fb,  to  the  alehduie,  as  irom  going  where  tb^ 
caii  buy  the  beft  and  cheapeft  liquon    They  &« 
vour  the  wine  trade  of  Portugal,  and  difcoiiragcl^ 
that  of  France.    The  Fortuguisle^  it  is  iaid,  in- 
deed, are  better  cuftomers  for  our  ihaiiufadlures 
than  the  French,  and  fbould  therefore  be  encou^^ 
raged  in  preference  to  them^     As  they  giv^  ua 
their  cuftom^  it  is  pretendjed,  we  fhould  give 
them  ours.     The  fiieaking  arts  of  underling 
tradefmen  are  thus  erected  into  pdlitikal  inaxima 
for  liie  conduct  of  a  gtesA  empire  i  for  it  is  the 
moft  underling  tradefinen  only  who  make  it  a 
rule  to  employ  chiefly  their  own  cuftomers.    A 
great  trader  purdhafes  his  goods  always  where 
they  are  cheapeft  and  beft,  without  regard  to 
any  littie  intereft  of  this  kind. 

By  fuch  maxims  as  thefe,  howev^r^  nations 
have  been  taught  that  their  intereft  confifted  in 
beggaring  all  their  neighbours.  Each  ilatioa 
has  been  nulde  to  look  with  an  invidious  eye 
upon  the  profperity  of  all  the  nations  with  which 
it  trades,  aiid  to  confider  their  gain  as  its  own 


B  Q  o  K  1<^«  Commerce^  which  em^  nattiraUy  U>.  he, 
J^  ^  among  nations,  as  among  individcials,  a  bond  of 
union  and  firiendfliip^  has  become  the  moil  fer- 
tile Iburce  of  difcord  and  animc^fy.  The  ca- 
pricious ambkioo  of  kings  and  mimftears  has  not, 
during  the  pveient  and  the  preceding  century, 
been  more  fatal  to  the  Tepo&.of'EuxQpe^  than  the 
impertinent  jealoufy  of  merchants  and  manufac* 
turers.  The  violence  and  injultice  of  the  rulers 
of  maidcnid  is  an  ancient  evil,  for  which,  I  am 
afraid,  the  nature  of  human  affiurs  can  fcarce 
admit  of  a  remedy.  But  the  mean  rapacity^  the 
mom^K)lizing  ipirit  of  merchants  and  inahu* 
fii^iirers,  who  neither  are,  nor  ou^^t  to  be, 
the  rttl^s  of  mankind,  tiliough  it  cannot  perhaps 
be  cofre&edj  may  v^  eafily  be  prevented 
from  difturbing  the  tranquillity  of  any  body  but 
themfelves. 

That  it  was  the  ipirit  of  monopoly  which  origi-* 
nally  both  invented  and  pr<^agated  thisdo6bJne, 
cannot  be  doubted ;  and  they  who  firil  taught  it 
were  by  no  means  &ch  fiools'as  they  who  believed 
!*•  In  every  country  it  abrays  is  and  mu&  be 
the  intereft  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  to 
buy  what^er  they  want  of  thofe  who  fell  it 
chespeiL  The  propofition  is  fo  very  manifeft, 
that  it  feems  ridiculous  to  take  any  pains  to  prove' 
it;  iKnr  coyold  it  ever  have  been  called  in  queilion, 
had  not  the  intereiled  ibphsitry  of  merchants  and 
manuftS^urers  confounded,  the  common  ienfe  of 
manldndi  Their  interdl  is,  in  tlys  relied, 
direAly  oppofite  to  that  of  the  gi^at  body  of  the 
people.  As  it  is  the  intereft  of  the  JGbeemea 
•     '  of 
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0f  a  corpontion  to  kinder  the  r^  of  the  isia^  c  h  a  p» 
bitants  from  employing  any  wcnrkmen  but  Uieow 
felves,  fo  it  is  the  intereft  of  the  merchants  aaxl 
manu£i6turers  of  every  coimtfy  to  fecure  to 
themfelves  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market. 
Hence  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  moft  othw  £u. 
ropean  countries^  the  ^Etraordinasy  duties  upon 
almoft  ail  goods  imported  by  alien  merchants. 
Hence  the  high  duties  and  prohibitions  up<Hi  aU 
thofe  foreign  manufactures  which  can  come  into 
competition  with  our  own.  Hence  too  the  ex» 
traordinary  reftraints  upon  the  importation  of 
almoft  all  forts  of  goods  irom  th<^  countries 
witli  which  the  balance  of  trade  is  fupqpofed  to  be 
difadvantageous ;  that  is,  from  tiio&  againft 
whom  national  animofity  happens  to  be  moft 
violently  inflamed. 

Hie  wealth  of  a  ndghbouring  nation,  how« 
ver,  though  dangerous  in  war  and  politics,  is 
certainly  advanti^ous  in  larade.  In  a  ftate  of 
hoftility  it  may  enable  our  enemies  to  maintain 
fleets  and  armies  fuperior  to  our  own ;  but  in  a 
ftate  of  p^yee  and  commerce  it-  mi^  likewife 
enable  them  toi^  exchange  with  us  to  a  greater 
value,  and  to  aflford  a  better  market,  either  for 
the  immediate  produce  of  our  own  induftry,  or 
for  whatever  is  purchafed  with  that  produce. 
As  a  rich  man  is  likely  to  be  a  better  cufllK>mer 
to  the  induftrious  people  in  his  neighbourhood, 
than  a  poor,  ib  is  likewife  a  rich  nation.  A  lidi 
man,  indeed, .  who  is  himfeif  a  manufafturer,  is 
a  very  dangerous  neighbour  to  all  thofe  who 
deal  in  the  fitiae  way.    All  the  reft  of  th6  neigh- 

R  3  bourhood^ 
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BOOK  bourhood,  however,  by  far  the  greateft  number, 
^*      profit  by  the  good  marl^et  which  his  expence 
affords  them.     They  even  profit  by  his  under- 
felling  the  poorer  workmen  who  desd  in  the  fame 
way  with  him.     The  manufa6hirers  of  a  rich 
nation,  in  the  fkme  manner,  may  no  doubt  be 
very  dangerous  rivals  to  thofe  of  their  neigh-^ 
bours.    This  very  competition,  however,  is  ad-> 
vantageous  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who 
profit  greatly  befides  by  the  good  market  which 
the  great  expence  of  fuch  a  nation  affords  them 
in  every  other  way.     Private  people  who  want  to 
make  a  fortune,  never  think  of  retiring  to  the 
remote  and  poor  provinces  of  the  country,  but 
refort  either  to  the  capital,  or  to  fome  of  the  great 
commercial  towns.    They  know,  that,  where 
little  wealth  circulates,  there  is  little  to  be  got, 
but  that  wher^  a  great  deal  is  in  motion,  fome 
ihare  of  it  may  fall  to  them.    The  fame  maxims 
which  would  in  this  manner  dire3;  the  common 
fenfe  of  one,'or  ten,  or  twenty  individuals,  ihould 
regulate  the  judgment  of  one,  or  ten,  or  twenty 
millions,  and  ihould  make  a  whole  n&tioq  regard 
the  riches  of  its  neighbours,  as  a  probable  caufe 
$tnd  occafipn  for  itfelf  to  acquire  riches.     A  na- 
tion that  would  enrich  itfelf  by  foreign  trade,  is 
certainly  moft  likely  to  do  fo  when  its  neighbours 
are  all  rich,  induftrious,  and  commercial  na- 
tions.   A  great  nation  furrounded  on  all  fides  by 
wandering  fiiyages  and  poor  barbarians  might, 
no  doubt,'  acquire  riches  by  the  cultivation  of  its 
own  lands,  and  by  its  oWn  interior  commerce^ 
\mt  not  by  foreign  trade.    It  f^ems  to  have  beeo 
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io  this  manner  that  the  anciejat  Egyptians  and  chap* 
the  modem  Chinefe  acquired  their  great  wealth*  ^  ^ 
The  ancient  Egyptians,  it  is  faid,  negle&ed  fo* 
reign  commerce,  and  the  modem  Chinefe,  it  is 
known,  hold  it  in  the  utmoft  contempt,  and 
fcarce  deign  to  afford  it  the  decent  prote£fcioQ 
of  the  laws*  The  modem  maxims  of  foreign 
commerce,  by  aiming  at  die  impoveriihment  ot 
all  our  neighbours,  fo  far  as  they  are  capable  of 
producing  their^  intended  effe^,  tend  to  rem 
der  that  very  commerce  infignificant  and  con« 
temptible. 

It  is  in  confequence  of  thefe  maxims  that  the 
commerce  between  France  and  England  has  in 
both  countries  been  fubjefled  to  fo  many  dif» 
eouragements  and  reftraints.  If  thofe  two  coun- 
tries, however,  were  to  confider  their  real  intereft^ 
without  either  mercantile  jealoufy  or  national 
animofity,  the  commerce  of  France  might  be 
more  advantageous  to  Great  Britain  than  that 
of  any  other  country,  and  fbr  the  iame  reafon 
that  of  Great  Britain  to  France.  France  is  the 
neareil  neighbour  to  Great  Britain.  In  the  trade 
between  the  fouthera  coaft  of  England  and  the 
northern  and  north-weilern  coafts  of  France^  the 
returns  might  be  expefted,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  in  the  inland  trade,  four,  five,  or  fix  times  in 
the  year.  The  capital,  therefore,  employed  in 
this  trade,  could  in  each  of  the  two  countriea 
keep  in  motion  four,  five,  or  fix  times  the  quan- 
tity of  indufliry,  and  afford  employment  and  fub- 
^Hence  to  four,  five,  or  fix  times  the  number  of 
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BOO  K  people,  which  an  equal  capital  could  do  in  the 
j^     greater  part  of  the  other  branches  of  foreign 
trade.    Between  the  ports  of  France  and  Great 
Britain  moft  remote  from  one  another,  the  re* 
turns  might  be  expefted,  at  leaft,  once  in  the 
year,  and  even  this  trade  would  fi>  far  be  at  leafi 
equally  advantageous  aa  the  greater  part  of  the 
odier  branches  of  our  foreign  European  trade. 
It  would  be,  at  leaft,  three  times  more  advan«» 
tag^ous,  than  the  boafted  trade  with  our  North 
American  colonics,  in  which  the  returns  were 
ieldom  made  in  lefs  than  three  years,  frequently 
not  in  lefs  than  four  or  five  years*    Fhmce,  be-^ 
fides,  is  fuppofed  to  contain  twenty-four  mil^ 
Uons  of  inhabitants.    Our  North  American  co- 
lonies were  never  fiippofed  to  contain  more  than 
three  millions:  And  France  is  a  much  richer 
country  than  North  America;  though,  on  account 
of  the  n^ore  uqequ^l  diftribution  of  riches,  there 
is  much  more  pov^ty  and  beggaiy  in  the  one 
country,  than  jn  th§  other^    France  therefore 
could  afford  ?  maiicet  at  leaft  eight  times  n^re 
extenfive^,  and,  on  account  of  the  figieriar  fire^ 
quency  of  the  returns,  four  and  twenty  timet 
inore  advantageous,  than  that  which  our  North 
American  colonies  ever  afforded.    The  trade  of 
Great  Britain  wo^Id  he  juil  as  advantageous  to 
JVance,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  w^dth,  popu- 
latioaand  proximity  of  the  reQ>e£live  countries, 
would  have  the  fame  fiiperiority  over  that  which 
France  carries  on  with  her  own  colonies.    Such 
is  the  veiy  great  difference  between  that  trade 
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which  the  wifilom  of  both  nations  has  thought  C  H  A  K 
proper  to  difcourage,  and  that  which  it  has 
favoured  the  mofl. 

But  the  very  fame  circumftances  which  would 
have  rendered  an  open  and  free  commerce  be- 
tween the  two  countries  fo  advantageous  to  both, 
have  occafioned  the  principal  obftru6tions  to 
that  commerce.  Being  neigfabours,  they  are 
necefiarily  enemies,  and  the  wealth  and  power  of 
each  becomes,  upon  that  account,  more  fbr« 
midable  to  the  other ;  and  what  would  increafe 
the  advantage  of  national  friendihip,  ierves  only 
to  inflame  the  violence  of  national  animofity« 
They  are  both  rich  and  induftrious  nations ;  and 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  each,  dread 
the  competition  of  the  ikill  and  adUvity  of  thoie 
of  the  other.  Mercantile  jealoufy  is  excited,  and 
both  inflames,  and  is  itfelf  inflamed,  by  the 
violence  of  national  animofity :  And  the  traders 
of  both  countries  have  announced,  with  all  the 
psffionate  confidence  of  interefted  faUehood,  the 
certain  ruin  of  each,  in  confequence  of  that  un- 
favourable balance  of  trade,  which,  they  pretend^ 
would  be  the  infallible  efie^  of  an  imreftrained 
commerce  with  the  other. 

There  is  no  commercial  country  in  Europe  of 
which  the  apprpaphing  ruin  has  not  frequently 
been  foretcfld  by  the  pretended  do£(ors  of  this 
Qrflem,  from  an  unfavourable  balance  of  tydS* 
After  all  the  anxiety,  however,  which  they  have 
excited  about  this,  after  all  the  vain  attempts  of 
almofl;  all  trading  nations  to  turn  that  balance  in 
their  Qwn  fayoip:  and  itgain^  their  neighbours^ 

at 
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B  O  o  K  it  does  not  appear  that  any  one  nation  in  Europe 
^^'  has  been  in  any  reQ>e^  impoveriflied  by  this 
caufe.  Every  town  and  countryj  on  the  con- 
trary, in  proportion  as  they  have  opened  their 
ports  to  all  nations,  inilead  of  being  ruined  by 
this  free  trade,  as  the  principles  of  the  com- 
mercial iyilem  would  lead  us  to  expert,  have 
been  enriched  by  it.  Though  there  are  in  Eu« 
rope^  indeed,  a  few  towns  which  in  fbme  reipefts 
deferve  the  name  of  free  ports,  there  is  no  coun- 
try which  does  fo.  Holland,  perhaps,  approaches 
the  neareft  to  this  character  of  any,  though  ftill 
very  remote  from  it ;  and  Holland,  it  is  acknow- 
ledged, not  only  derives  its  whole  wealth,  but  a 
great  part  of  its  necefiary  fubfiftence,  from  fo« 
reign  trade* 

There  is  another  balance,  indeed,  which  has 
already  been  explained,  very  different  from  the 
balance  of  trade,  and  which,  according  as  it  hap- 
pens to  be  either  favourable  or  unfavourable, 
neceflarily  occafions  the  profperily  or  decay  of 
every  nation.  This  is  the  balance  of  the  annual 
produce  and  confumption.  If  the  exchangeable 
value  of  the  annual  produce,  it  has  alrecidy  been 
obferved,  exceeds  that  of  the  annual  confump- 
tion, the  coital  of  the  fociety  mud  annually 
increafe  in  proportion  to  this  excefs.  Tlie  fo<« 
qiety  in  this  cafe  lives  within  its  revenue,  and 
ytha^  is  annually  faved  out  of  its  -  revepue,  is 
naturally  added  to  its  capital,  and  employed  ib 
as  to  increafe  ftill  further  the  annual  produce. 
Xf  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual  pro^ 
^uce^  QXi  the  contrary,  fall  Ihort  of  jthe  annual 
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eonfumption,  the  capital  of  the  fociety  muft  c  H  AP. 
annually  decay  in  proportion  to  this  deficiency.  .  j^i 
The  expence  of  the  fociety  in  this  cafe  exceeds 
its  revenue,  and  neceffarily  encroaches  upon  its 
capital.  Its  capital,  therefore,  muft  neceflarily 
decay,  and,  together  with  it,  the  exchangeable 
value  of  the  annual  produce  of  its  induftry. 

This  balance  of  produce  and  confumption  is 
entirely  different  from,  what  is  called,  the  ba« 
lance  of  trade.  It  might  take  place  in  a  nation 
which  had  no  foreign  trade,  but  which  was  en- 
tirely feparated  from  all  the  world.  It  may  take 
place  in  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth,  of  which 
the  wealth,  population,  and  improvement,  may 
be  either  gradually  increafing  or  gradually  de- 
caying. 

The  balance  of  produce  and  confumption 
may  be  conftantly  in  favour  of  a  nation,  though 
what  is  called  the  balance  of  trade  be  generally 
againft  it.  A  nation  may  import  to  a  greater 
value  than  it  exports  for  half  a  century,  perhaps, 
together ;  the  gold  and  filver  which  comes  into 
it  during  all  this  time  may  be  all  immediately 
fent  out  of  it ;  its  circulating  coin  may  gradually 
<lecay,  different  forts  of  paper  money  being^  fub» 
ftituted  in  its  place,  and  even  the  debts  too  which 
it  contra6ts  in  the  principal  nations  with  whom 
it  deals,  may  be  gradually  increafing ;  and  yet 
its  real  wealth,  the  exchangeitble  vaiue  q^  the 
annual  produce  of  its  lands  and  labour,  may, 
duiing  the  &me  period,  have  been  increafing  in 
a  much  greater  proportion.  The  ftate  of  our 
^ortli  American  colonies,  and  of  the  trade 

which 
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BOOK  which  they  carried  on  with  Great  Britain,  before 
^      the  commencement  of  the  prefent  dfAurbances  *, 
may  ferve  as  a  proof  that  this  is  by  no  means  an 
impoffible  fuppofition. 


CHAP.    IV. 

Of  Drawbacks. 


CHAP.  Tiyf ERCHANTS  and  manufa^lures  ire  not 
j^l  ,  J- ▼^A  contented  with  the  monopoly  of  the  home 
market,  but  defire  likewife  the  m(^  eKtesfive 
foreign  lale  for  their  goods.  Their  country  has 
no  jurifdi£tion  in  foreign  nations,  and  therefore 
can  feldom  procure  them  any  monopoly  there. 
They  ai'e  generally  obliged,  therefore,  to  con- 
tent themfelves  with  petitioning  for  certain  en- 
couragements to  exportation. 

Of  thefe  encouragements  what  are  called 
Drawbacks  feem  to  be  the  mod  reafonable.  To 
allow  the  merchant  to  draw  back  upon  exporta- 
tion, either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  whatever  ex- 
cife  or  inland  duty  is  impo&d  upon  domeftic  in- 
dullry,  can  never  occafion  the  exportation  of  a 
greater  quantity  of  goods  than  what  would  have 
been  exported  had  no  duty  been  impofed*  Such 
encouragements  do  not  tend  to  turn  towards  any 
particular  employment  a  greater  fhare  of  the 
capital  of  the  country,  than  what  would  go  to 
that  employment  of  its  own  acc<Hrd,  but  only  to 
iiinder  the  duty  from  driving  away  any  part  of 

*  Tbls  paragnpti  was  written  in  tli«  year  1775. 
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that  fhare  to  other  employments.  They  tend  c  H  A  P. 
not  to  overturn  that  balance  which  naturally  ,  ^^ 
eftabliflies  itfelf  among  all  the  various  employ^ 
ments  of  the  fociety ;  but  to  hinder  it  from  being 
overturned  by  the  duty.  They  tend  not  to  de* 
ftroy,  but  to  preferve,  what  it  is  in  moil  cafes  ad* 
vantageous  to  preferve,  the  natural  divifion  and 
diftribution  of  laboin:  in  the  fociety. 

The  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  the  drawbacks 
upon  the  re-exportation  of  foreign  goods  im- 
ported; which  in  Great  Britain  generally 
amount  to  by  much  the  largeft  part  of  the  duty 
upon  importation.  By  the  fecond  of  the  rules 
annexed  to  the  aft  of  parliament,  which  impofed, 
what  is  now  Called,  the  old  fubfkly,  every  mer-' 
chant,  whether  Engliih  or  alien,  was  allowed  to 
draw  back  half  that  duty  upon  exportation ;  the 
Englifh  merchant,  provided  the  exportation  took 
place  within  twelve  months ;  the  alien,  provided 
it  took  place  within  nine  months.  Wines,  cur- 
rants, and  wrought  filks  were  the  only  goods 
which  did  not  fall  within  this  rule,  having  other 
and  more  advantageous  allowances.  The  duties 
inipo&d  by  this  adl  of  parliament  were,  at  that 
time,^  the  only  duties  upon  the  importation  of 
foreign  goodsi  The  term  within  which  this,  and 
all  Other  drawbacks^  could  be  claimed,  was  after* 
wards  (by  7  Geo.  L  chap.  21.  fe6t.  10.)  extended 
to  three  years. 

The  duties  which  have  been  impofed  iince 
the  old  fiihfidy,  are,  the  greater  part  of  them, 
wholly  dcawn  back  iqion  exportation.  This  ge^ 
nsx2i  rule^  however^  is  li^e.to  a  great  niunber 
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BOOK  of  exceptions,  and  the  doftrine  of  drftwbadks  his 
j^     become  a  much  lefi  fimple  matter,  than  it  was 
at  their  firft  inftitutioni 

Upon  the  exportation  of  fome  foreign  goods^ 
of  which  it  was  expe£led  that  the  importation 
w^ould^datly  exceed  what  was  neceflary  for  the 
home  confumption,  the  whole  duties  are  drawn 
back,  without  retaining  eveil  half  the  old  fiibfidy^ 
Before  the  revolt  of  our  North  American  colo- 
nies,  we  had  the  monopoly  of  the  tobacco  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia*     We  imported  about 
ninety*-fix  thoufand  hogfheads,  and  the  home 
confumption  was  not  fuppofed  to  exceed  four^ 
teen  thoufand.     To  facilitate  the  great  exporta^^ 
tion  which  was  neceflary,  in  order  to  rid  us  of 
the  reft,  the  whole  duties  were  drawn  back,  pro^ 
vided  the  exportation  took  place  within  three 
years. 

We  ftill  have,  though  not  altogether,  yet  very 
nearly,  the  monopoly  of  the  fugars  of  our  W'eft 
Indian  iflands.  If  fugars  are  exported  within  a 
year,  therefore,  all  the  duties  upon  importation 
are  drawn  back,  and  if  exported  within  three 
years,  all  the  duties,  except  half  the  old  fubfidy, 
which  ftill  continues  to  be  retained  upon  the  ex<* 
portation  of  the  greater  part  of  goods.  Hiough 
the  importation  of  fugar  exceeds,  a  good  deal^ 
what  is  neceflary  for  the  home  confumption,  the 
excefs  is  inconfidei'able,  in  comparifon  of  what 
it  ufed  to  be  in  tobacco. 

'  Some  goods^  the  particular  obje^  of  the  jea« 
loufy  of  our  own  manufiidurers,  are  prohibited 
to  be  imported  for  home  coafum{Kion«    They 
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may,  however,  upon  paying  certain  duties,  be  c  K  A  p.^ 
imported  and  warehoiidfed  for  exportation.  But ,  j^i 
upon  fuch  exportation,  no  part  of  thefe  duties 
are  drawn  back.  Our  manuik&urers  are  unwil^i 
ling,  it  feems,  that  even  this  reftri&ed  import* 
ation  ihould  be  encouraged,  and  are  afraid  left 
fome  part  of  thefe  goods  ihoald  be  ftolen  out  of 
the  warehoufe,  and  thus  come  i^to  competition 
with  their  own.  It  is  under  thefe  regulations 
only  that  we  can  import  wrought  filks,  French 
cambrics  and  lawns,  callicoes  painted,  printed, 
flained,  or  dyed,  &c. 

We  are  unwilling  even  to  be  the  carriers  of 
French  goods,  and  choofe  rather  to  forego  a  pro* 
fit  to  oarfelves,  than  to  fuffer  thofe  whom  we 
confider  as  our  enemies,  to  make  atiy  profit  by 
our  means.  Not  only  half  the  old  fubfidy,  but 
the  fecond  twenty-five  per  cent,  is  retained  upon 
the  exportation  of  all  French  goods. 

By  the  fourth  of  the  rules  annexed  to  the  ol<l 
fubfidy,  the  drawback  allowed  iqpon  the  exporta* 
tion  of  all  wines  amounted  to  a  great  deal  more 
than  half  the  duties  which  were,  at  that  time^ 
paid  upon  their  importation  ^  and  it  feems,  at 
^at  time,  to  have  been  the  object  of  the  legii^ 
lature  .to  give  fomewhat  more  than  ordinary  en- 
couragement  to  the.cairying. trade  in  wine.  Se- 
veral of  the  other  duties  too,  .which  wera  im. 
pofed,  either  at  the  fame  txnie,  or  fubfequent  to 
the  old  fubfidy ;  what  is ;  called  ;tlie  additiotial 
duty^  the  new  fubfidy^ .  th^  ona^third  ^md  two- 
thlrds&bfidies^the  impofL  1692^  the  coinage  <m 
^yine,  weie  alio^nml  t^t  be  wholly  dsawn  back 
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BOOK  Upon  exportation.  All  thofe  duties^  however^ 
^  ^  except  the  additional  duty  and  impoft  1692,  be- 
ing paid  down  in  ready  iiH>ney,  upon  importa** 
tion,  the  intereft  of  fo  large  a  fum  occafioned 
an  expence^  which  made  it  unrieafonable  to  ex- 
pert any  profitable  carrying  trade  in  this  article. 
Only  a  part,  therefore,  of  the  duty  called  the 
impoft  on  wine,  and  no  part  of  the  twenty-five 
pounds  the  ton  upon  French  wines,  or  of  the 
duties  imposed  in  1745,  in  1763,  and  in  1778, 
were  allowed  to  be  drawn  back  upon  exporta- 
tion. The  two  impofts  of  five  per  cent.,  impofed 
in  1779  and  1781,  upon  all  the  former  duties  of 
cuftoms,  being  allowed  to  be  wholly  drawn 
back  upon  the  exportation  of  all  other  goods, 
were  likewife  allowed  to  be  drawn  back  upon 
that  of  wine.  The  laft  duty  that  has  been 
particularly  impofed  upon  wine,  that  of  1780, 
is  allowed  to  be  wholly  drawn  back,  an  indul* 
geiice,  which,  when  fo  many  heavy  duties  are 
retained,  moft  probably  could  never  occafion 
the  exportation  of  a  fingle  ton  of  mne.  Thefe 
rules  take  place  with  regard  to  all  places  of  law- 
ful exportation,  except  the  Britilh  colonies  in 
America. 

The  1 5th  Charles  11.  chap.  7.,  called  an  a6t 
for  the  encouragement  of  trade,  had  giv^  Great 
Biitain  the  monopoly  of  fupplying  the  colonies 
with  all  the  commodities  of  the  growth  or  ma* 
HufaAure  of  £ur<^ ;  and  confequbntly  with 
wines.  In  a  coufitry  of  £0.  extecdSivo  a  coaft^  as 
6urr  North'  A9iarican>  and  Wefl  Indikn  colo* 
nieSt  where  oui>  authority  wu  always  €0  very 
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flencler,  and  wher^  the  inhabitants  were  allowed  chap. 
to  carry  out,  in  their  own  fhips,  their  non- 
enumerated  commodities,  at  firil,  to  all  parts  of 
Europe,  and  afterwaijfls,  to  all  parts  of  Europe 
South  of  Cape  finifterre,  it  is  not  very  probaUe 
that  this  monopoly  could  ever  be  much  re- 
fye&ed ;  and  they  probably,  at  all  times,  found 
means  of  bringing  back  fome  c^u'go  from  the 
countries  to  which  they  were  allowed  to  cany 
out  one.  They  feem  however,  to  have  fbund 
fome  difficulty  in  importing  European  wines 
from  the  places  of  their  growth,  and  they  could 
not  well  import  them  from  Great  Britain,  where 
they  were  loaded  with  many  heavy  duties,  of 
which  a  confiderable  part  was  not  drawn  back 
upon  exportation.  Madeira  wine,  not  being 
a  European  commodity,  could  be  imported 
diredtly  into  America  and  the  Weft  Indies, 
countries  which,  in  all  their  non^numerated 
commodities,  enjoyed  a  free  trade  to  the  ifland 
of  Madeira.  Theie  circumftances  had  probably 
introduced  that  general  tafte  for  Madeira  wine, 
which  Qur  officers  found  eftabliflied  in  all  our 
colonies  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  which 
began  in  1755,  and  which  they  brought  back 
with  them  to  the  mother-country,  where  that 
wine  had  not  been  much  in  faihion  before. 
Upon  the  conclufion  of  that  war,  in  ^763  (by  the 
4th  Geo.  HI.  Chap.  15.  Seft.  i;.),  all  the  duties, 
except  3/.  1 05.,  were  allowed  to  be  drawn  back, 
upon  the  exportation  to  the  colonies  of  all  wines, 
except  French  wiftes,  to  the  commerce  and  coo* 
funaption  of  whidb,  national  prejudice  would 
voLf  III.  8  allow 
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BOOK  allow  no  fort  of  encouragement.     ^The  period 
j^^    ,  between  the  granting  of  this  indulgence  and  the 
revolt  of  our  North  American  colonies  was 
probably  too  fliort  to  admit  of  any  confiderable 
change  in  the  cuiloms  of  thofe  countries* 

The  fame  a£l^  which,  in  the  drawback  upon 
all  wines,  except  French  wines,  thus  favoured 
the  colonies  fo  much  more  than  other  countries; 
in  thofe,  upon  the  greater  part  of  other  com- 
modities, favoured  them  much  lefs«  Upon  the 
exportation  of  the  greater  part  of  commodities 
to  other  countries,  half  the  old  fubfidy  was 
drawn  back.  But  this  law  ena£ted,  that  no  part 
of  that  duty  ihould  be  drawn  back  upon  the 
exportation  to  the  colonies  of  any  commodities, 
of  the  growth  or  manufacture  either  of  Europe 
or  the  Eaft  Indies,  except  wines,  white  callicoes 
and  muflins. 

Drawbacks  were,  pethapd,  originally  granted 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  carrying  trade, 
which,  as  the  freight  of  the  fliips  is  frequently 
.paid  by  foreigners  in  money,  was  fuppofed  to  be 
peculiarly  fitted  for  bringing  gold  and  filver  into 
the  country.     But  though  the  carrying  trade 
certainly  deferves  no  peculiar  encouragement, 
though  the  motive  of  the  inftitution  was,  per- 
haps, abundantly  foolifh,  the  inftitution  itfelf 
.feems  reafonable  enough.    Such  drawbacks  can- 
not force  into  this  trade  a  greater  ihare  of  the 
capital  of  the  country  than  what  would  have 
.gone,  to.it  of  its  own  accord,  had  there  been  no 
.duties  upon  importation.    They  only  prevent 
its  being  excluded  altogether  by  thofe  duties. 
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Thfe  carrying  trade,  though  it  deferves  no  pre-  chap. 
ferience,  ought  not  to  be  precluded^  but  to  be  ^  }^^ 
left  free  like  aU  other  trades*  It  is  a  neceflary 
reiburce  for  thofe  capitals  which  cannot  find 
employment  either  in  the  agriculture  or  ^in  the 
manufactures  of  the  country,  either  in  its  home 
trade  or  in  its  foreign  trade  of  confumption. 

The  revenue  of  the  cuftoms,  inftead  of  fuflfer* 
ing,  profits  from  fuch  drawback^)  by  that  part  of 
the  duty  which-is  retained.  If  the  whole  duties 
had  been  retained,  the  foreign  goods  upon  which 
they  are  paid,  could  feldom  have  been  exported^ 
nor  confequently  imported,  for  want  of  a  market. 
The  duties^  therefore,  of  which  a  part  is  re- 
tained, would  never  have  been  paid. 
•  Tbefe  reafons  feem  fufficiently  to  juftify  draw- 
backs, and  would  juftify  thetn,  though  the  whole 
duties,  whether  upon  the  produce  of  domeftic 
induftry,  or  upon  foreign  goods,  were  always 
drawn  back  upon  exportation.  The  revenue  of 
^xciie  would  in  this  cafe,  indeed,  fuifer  a  little, 
and  that  of  the  cuftoms  a  good  deal  more  ;  but 
the  natural  balance  of  induftry,  the  natural 
divifion  and  diftribution  pf  labour,  which  is 
always  more  or  lefs  difturbed  by  fuch  duties, 
would  be  more  nearly  re*eftabliihed  by  fuch 
a  regulation.     .  /     . 

Thefe  reafons,  however,  will  juftify  drawbacks 
only  upon  exporting  goods  to  thofe  countries 
which  are  altogether  foreign  and  independent, 
not  to  thofe  in  which  our  merchants  and  manu- 
fa6turers  enjoy  a  monopoly.  A  drawback,  for  ex- 
ample, upon  the  exportation  of  European  goods 
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BOOK  te  our  Amencaa  colonies,  will  not  always  occau 
j^*  ^  fion  a  greater  exportation  than  what  would  have 
taken  place  Without  it.  By  means  of  the  mono* 
poly  which  our  merchants  and  manu&S^urers 
enjoy  there,  the  fame  quantity  might  frequently^ 
)>erhaps,  be  fent  thidier,  though  the  whde 
duties  were  retained.  The  drawbadk^  tiiere* 
tfK^^  may  &equently  be  pure  lofs  to  the  revenue 
of  excife  and  cuftoms,  without  altering  the  ftate 
of  the  trade,  or  rendering  it  in  any  raQ>e6fc  more 
extenfive.  How  far  fuch  drawbacks  can  be 
juftified,  as  a  prefer  encouri^ement  to  t^e  in^ 
duftry  of  our  colonies,  or  how  far  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  the  mother^ountry,  thatlltey  ihodd 
be  exempted  from  taxes  which  are  paid  by  all 
the  reft  of  their  fellow-fubjefils,  will  iqppear  here- 
after  when  I  come  to  treat  of  coiimies. 

Drawbacks,  however,  itmaft  always  be  «llde^ 
flood,  »e  ufefiil  only  in  thofe  cales  in  which  the 
goods  for  the  exportation  of  wfaidi  they  are 
^ven,  are  really  exported  to  foine^cMreign  coim- 
try }  and  not  clandeftinefy  re-anported  into  om 
own.  That  feme  drawbacks,  particularfy  thcrfe 
upon  tobacco,  have  frequently  be«t  afaofbd  in 
ihis  manner,  and  have  given  occafion  to  many 
frauds,  equally  hurtful  both  to  the  revenue  and 
to  the  fair  trader,  is  well  known. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Of  Bounties. 

BOUNTIES  upon  exportatton  are^  in  Great  chap. 
Britain^  frequently  petitioned  for>  and  ^^^^^^ 
fometimes  granted  to  the  produce  of  particular 
branches  of  domeftic  induftry.  By  means  of 
them  our  merchants  and  manufa6turers,  it  is 
pretended,  will  be  enabled  to  fell  their  goods  as 
cheap  or  cheaper  than  their  riv^s  in  the  foreign 
market.  A  greater  quantity,  it  is  faid,  will 
thus  be  exported,  and  the  balanee  of  trade  con- 
fequently  turned  more  in  favour  of  our  own 
country.  We  cannot  give  our  workmen  a 
monopoly  in  the  foreign,  as  we  have  done  in  the 
home  market.  We  cannot  force  foreigners  to 
buy  their  goods,  as  we  have  done  our  own  coun- 
trymen. TTie  next  beft  expedient,  it  has  been 
thought,  therefore,  is  to  pay  them  for  buying. 
It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  mercantile  fyftem 
propofes  to  enrich  the  whole  country,  and  to  put 
money  into  all  our  pockets  by  means  of  the 
balance  of  trade. 

Bounties,  it  is  allowed,  ought  to  be  given  to 
thofe  branches  of  trade  only  which  cannot  be 
carried  on  without  them.  But  every  branch  of 
trade  in  which  the  merchant  can  fell  his  goods 
for  a  price  which  replaces  to  him,  with  the  ordi- 
nary profits  of  ftock,  the  whole  capital  employed 
in  preparing  and  fending  them  to  market,  can  be 
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BOOK  carried  on  without  a  bounty.  Every  fuch  branch 
j^  is  evidently  upon  a  level  with  all  tl^e  other 
branches  of  trade  which  are  carried  on  without 
bounties,  and  canuQt  therefore  require  one  more 
than  they.  Thofe  trades  only  require  bounties 
in  which  the  merchant  is  obliged  to  fell  his 
goods  for  a  price  which  does  not  replace  to  him 
bis  capital,  together  with  the  ordinary  profit ; 
or  in  which  he  is  obliged  to  fell  them  for  l^fs 
than  it  really  coils  him  to  fend  them  to  market. 
The  bounty  is  given  in  order  to  make  up. this 
Ipfs,  and  to  encourage  him  to  continue,  or  per- 
haps to  begin,  a  trade  of  which  the  expence  is 
fuppofed  to  be  greater  than  the  returns,  of  which 
every  operation  eats  up  4  part  of  the  capital 
employed  in  it,  and  which  is  of  fuch  a  nature, 
that,  if  all  other  trades  refembled  it,  there  would 
foon  bQ  no  capital  left  in  the  country. 

The  trades,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  which  are; 
carried  on  by  means  of  bounties,  are  the  only 
ones  which  can  be  carried  on  between  two 
nations  for  ^ny  confiderable  time  together,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  that  one  of  them  fhall  always 
and  regularly  lofe,  or  fell  its  goods  for  lefe  than 
it  really  cofts  to  fend  them  to  market.  But  if  the 
bounty  did  not  repay  to  the  merchant  what  he 
would  otherwife  lofe  upon  the  price  of  his  goods, 
his  own  intereft  would  foon  oblige  him  to 
employ  his  flock  in  another  way,  or  to  find  out 
a  trade  in  which  the  price  of  the  goods  would 
replace  to  him,  with  the  ordinary  profit,  the 
capital  employed  in  fending  them  to  market. 
The  effect  of  bounties.,  like  that  of  all  the  other 
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expedients  of  themercantUe  iyftem,  can'oiriy  be  c  H  A  p. 
to  force  the  trade  of  a  country  into  a  channel  ^  J^* 
much  lefs  advantageous  than  that  in  wfeich  -it 
would  naturally  run  of  its  own  accord. 

The  ingenious  and  well-informed  author  of 
the  trafta  upon  the  corn-trade  has  ihown  very 
clearly,  that  fince  the  bounty  upon  the  exporta- 
tion of  com  was  firil  eflabliihed,  the  price  of  the 
com  exported,  valued  moderately  enough,  has 
exceeded  that  of  the  corn  imported,  vsdued  v$ry- 
high,  by  a  much  greater  fum  than  the  amount  of 
the  whole  bounties  which  hjive  been  paid  during 
that  period.  This,  he  imagines,  upon  the  true 
principles  of  the  mercantile  fydem,  is  a  clear 
proof  that  this  forced  corn  trade  is  beneficial  to 
the  nation ;  the  value  of  the  exportation  exceed- 
ing that  of  the  importation  by  a  much  greater 
fum  than  the  whole  extraordinary  expence  which 
the  public  ba9  been  at  in  prd^r  to  get  ii  exported. 
He  does  not  cpnfider  that  this  extraordinary' 
expence,  or  the  bounty,  is  the  frpaUed  part 
of  the  expence  which  the  exportation  of  com 
really  cofts  the  fociety^  The  capital  which  the 
farmer  employed  in  raifing  it,  muft  likewife*  be 
taken  into  the  account.  Unl^fs  the  price  of  the 
corn  when  fold  in  th@  foreign  markets  replaces, 
not  only  the  bounty,  but  this  capital,  together 
with  the  ordinary  profits  of  fi:ock,  the  fociety  ia^ 
a  lofer  by  the  liifference,  or  the  national  fi;ock 
is  £b  much  diminiflied.  .  But  the  very  reafon  for 
which  it  has  been  thought  neceflary  to  grant  a 
bounty,  is  the  fizppofed  infufiiciency  of  the  pric^ 
%Q  do  tjiis, 
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BOOK  ^^  average  price  of  com^  it  has  beefi  laid, 
i^*  has  £dleii  confidwably  fince  the  dlabliflunent  of 
the  bounty.  That  thd  average  price  of  com  be< 
gan  to  fall  fomewhat  towards  the  end  of  the  laft 
century,  and  has  continned  to  do  fo  during  the 
courfe  of  the  fixty«foux  firft  years  of  the  prefent, 
I  have  already  endeavoured  to  ibow.  But  this 
event)  fUppofing  it  to  be  as  real  as  I  beUeve  it  to 
be,  moft  have  happened  in  Qute  of  the  bounty, 
tfod  cannot  poffibly  have  happened  in  confe- 
^[uence  of  it.  It  has  happened  in  France,  as 
vmH  as  in  England,  though  in  France  there 
was,  not  only  no  bounty,  but,  till  1764,  the 
exportation  of  com  was  ihb|e£bed  to  a  general 
prohibition.  This  gradual  fall  in  the  average 
price  of  grain,  it  is  probable,  therefore,  is  ulti«. 
mately  oiiring  neither  to  the  one  regulation  nor 
to  the  other,  but  to  that  gradual  and  infenfibl^ 
filk  in  the  real  value  of  filver,  which,  in  the 
$rA  book  of  this  difcourfe,  I  hs^ve  endeavoured 
to  ihow  has  taken  place  in  the  general  market 
of  Europe,  during  the  courfe  of  the  prefent 
century.  It  &ems  to  be  altogether  impofiible 
titat  the  bounty  could  ever  contribute  to  lower 
^e  price  of  grain. 

In  years  of  plenty,  it  has  already  been 
ebierved,  the  bounty,  by  occ^iioning  an  extraor- 
dinary exportation,  neceflarily  keeps  up  the  price 
of  com  in  the  home  market  above  what  it  would 
naturally  fall  to,  To  do  lb  was  the  avowed 
purpoib  of  the  inftitution.  In  years  of  icarcity, 
^ugh  the  bounty  is  frequently  fuipended,  yet 
thf  great  exportation  which  it  occafions  in  years 
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of  plenty,  muft  frequently  hinder  more  or  lefs  chap. 
the  plenty  of  one  year  from  relieving  the  fcardty 
of  another.  Both  in  years  of  plenty,  and  in 
years  of  fcarcity,  therefore,  the  bounty  necef* 
larily  teitds  to  raiie  the  money  price  of  com 
fomewhat  higher  than  it  otherwife  would  be  in 
the  home  market. 

'  That,  in  the  adiual  ftate  of  tiUs^e,  the  bounty 
mud  neceflarily  have  this  tendency,  will  not,  I 
apprehend,  be  difputed  by  any  reafonable  perfon« 
But  it  has  been  thought  by  many  people  that 
it  tends  to  encourage  tillage,  and  that  in  two 
different  ways ;  firfl,  by  opening  a  more  extent 
five  foreign  market  to  the  com  of  the  farmer,  it 
tends,  they  imagine,  to  increafe  the  demand  for, 
and  confequenUy  the  production  of  that  com« 
modity ;  and  fecondly,  by  fecuring  to  him  a 
better  price  than  he  could  otherwife  expert 
in   the  a6tual  .ftate  of  tillage,  it  tends,  they 
fiippofe,  to   encourage  tillage.      This  double 
encouragement  muft,  they  imagine,  in  a  long 
period  of  years,  occafion  fuch  an  increafe  in  the 
production  of  corn,  as  may  lower  its  price  in  the 
home  market,  much  more  than  the  bounty  can 
raife  it,  in  the  a6tual  ftate  which  tillage  may,  at 
the  end  of  that  period,  happen  to  be  in. 

I  anfwer,  that  whatever  extenfipn  of  the  foreign 
lOarket  can  be  occafioned  by  the  boui\ty,  muft, 
in  every  particular  year,  be  altogether  at  the 
expence  of  the  home  market ;  as  every  buihel  of 
corn  which  is  exported  by  means  of  the  bounty, 
and  which  would  not  have  been  exported 
without  the  bounty,  would  have  remained  in  the 
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BOOK  home  market  to  increafe  the  confumption,  and 
to  lower*  the  price  of  that  commodity.      The 
corn  bounty,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  as  well  as 
every  other  bounty  upon  exportation,  impofes 
two  different  taxes  upon  the  people ;  firft,  the 
tax  which   they  are  obliged  to  contribute,  in 
order  to  pay  the  bounty ;  and  fecondly,  the  tax 
which  arifes  froni  the  advanced  price  of  the 
commodity  in  the  home  market,  and  which,  as 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  are  purchafers  of 
corn,  muft,  in  this  particular  commodity,  be  paid 
by  the  whole  body  of  the  people.     In  this  parti- 
cular commodity,  therefore,  this  fecond  tax  is 
by   much   the   heavieft  of  the    two.     Let  us 
fuppofe  that,  taking  one  year  with  another,  the 
bounty  of  five  fhillings  upon  the  exportation  of 
the  quarter  of  wheat,  raifes  the  price  of  that 
commodity  in  the  home  market  only  fixpence 
the  buihel,  or  four  (hillings  the  quarter,  higher 
than  it  otherways  would  have  been  in  the  adtual 
Hate  ef  the  crop.'    Even  upon  this  very  mode-» 
rate  fuppofiition,  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
over  and  above  contributing  the  tax  which  pays 
the  bounty  of  five  fhillings  upon  every  quarter 
of  wheat  exported,  muft  pay  another  of  four 
fhillings  upon  every  quarter  which  they  them* 
felves  confume.  But,  according  to  the  very  well 
informed  author  of  the  tra6ls  upon  the  comr 
trade,  the  average  proportion  of  the  corn   exr 
ported  to  that  confumed  at  home,  is  not  mor^ 
than  that  of  one  to  thirty-one.     For  every  five 
(hillings,  therefore,  which  they  contribute  to  the 
payment  of  the  firft  tax,  they  muft  contribute  fix 
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pouncls  four  {hillings  to  the  paymeiit  of*  the  chap. 
fecond.  So  very  heavy  a  tax  upon  the  firft  ne-  ^^ 
ceflary  of  life,  muft  either  reduce  the  fubfiftence 
of  the  labouring  poor,  or  it  muft  occafion  fome 
augmentation  in  their  pecuniary  wages,  propor- 
tionablci  to  that  in  the  pecuniary  price  of  their 
fubfiftence.  So  far  as  it  operates  in  the  one 
way,  it  muft  reduce  the  ability  of  the  labouring 
poor  to  educate  and  bring  up  their  children,  and 
muft,  fo  far,  tend  to  reftrain  the  population  of 
the  country.  So  far  as  it  operates  in  the  other, 
it  muft  reduce  the  ability  of  the  employers  of 
the  poor,  to  employ  fo  great  a  number  as  they 
otherwife  might  do,  and  muft,  fo  far,  tend  to 
reftrain  the  induftry  of  the  country.  Tlie  ex- 
traordinary exportation  of  corn,  therefore,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  bounty,  not  only,  in  every  par- 
ticular year,  diminifhes  the  home,  juft  as  much 
as  it  extends-  the  foreign  market  and  confump- 
tion,  but,  by  reftraining  the  population  and  in- 
duftry of  the  country,  its  final  tendency  is  to 
ftunt  and  reftrain  the  gradual  extenfion  of  the 
home  market ;  and  thereby,  in  the  long  run, 
rather  to *diminifli,  than  to  augment,  the  whole 
market  and  confumption  of  com. 

This  enhancement  of  the  money  price  of 
com,  however,  it  has  been  thought,  by  render- 
ing that  commodity  more  profitable  to  the  far- 
mer, muft  neceflarily  encourage  its  production. 

I  anlwer,  that  this  might  be  the  caie  if  the 
^e£t  of  the  bounty  was  to  raife  the  real  price 
of  com,  or  to  enable  the  farmer,  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  it^  to  maintain  a  greater  number 
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BOOR  of  labourers  in  the  fame  manner,  whether  Hb^ralt 
^v.  cftoderate,  or  fcanty^  that  other  labourer^  ater 
commonly  maintained  in  his  nei^ibourhoodi. 
But  neither  the  bounty,  it  is  evident,  nor  wy 
other  human  inilitution,  can  have  ai^  fuch 
e&6l*  It  is  not  the  real,  but  the  nominal  price 
of  corn,  which  can  in  any  conliderable  d^gcee 
be  efFe^ed  by  the  bounty.  And  though  the  tn 
which  that  inftitution  impofes  upon  the  whole 
body  of  the  people,  may  be  very  burdenibme  to 
thofe  who  pay  it,  it  is  of  veiy  little  advantage 
to  thofe  vl^ho  receive  it. 

The  real  effect  of  the  bounty  is  not  fi>  much 
to  raife  the  real  value  of  com,  as  to  degri^e  the 
real  value  of  filver ;  or  to  make  an  equsd  quan« 
tity  of  it  exchange  for  a  fmaller  quantity,  uot 
only  of  corn,  but  of  all  other  home^-made  com* 
modities :  for  the  money  price  of  corn  regulates 
that  of  all  other  home-made  commodities. 

It  regulates  the  money  price  of  labour,  which 
muil  always  be  fuch  as  to  enable  the  labourer  to 
purchafe  a  quantity  of  com  fufficient  to  maim 
tain  him  and  his  family  either  in  the  liberal, 
moderate^  or  fcanty  manner  in  which  the  advam 
cing,  liationary  or  declining  circumftances  of  the 
Society  oblige  his  employers  to  maintain  himi. 

It  regulates  the  money  price  of  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  rude  produce  of  land,  which,  in 
every  period  of  improvement,  muft  bear  a  car- 
tain  proportion  to  that  of  com,  though  this 
proportion  is  different  in*  di&rent  periods.  It 
regulates,  for  example,  the  money  price  of  gnUs 
and  hay,  of  butcher's  meat^  of  horfes,  i^  the 
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mahiteiiaiioe  of  horfes^  of  land  carriage  confe-  chap. 
quendy,  or  ofthe  greater  part  ofthe  inland  com.      v. 
merce  of  tiie  country. 

By  Humiliating  the  joioney  price  of  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  rude  produce  of  land,  it  regulates 
that  of  ibe  materials  of  almoft  all  manufa6tures. 
By  regulating  the  money  price  of  labour,  it  re- 
gi^ates  that  of  manufa&uring  art  and  induilry. 
And  by  regulating  both,  it  regulates  that  of  the 
complete  manufa3;ure.  The  money  price  of 
labour,  and  of  every  thing  that  is  the  produce 
either  of  land  or  labour,  muftnecelTarily  either  rife 
or  fall  in  proportion  to  the  money  price  of  com. 

Thou^  in  confequence  of  the  bounty,  there- 
fore, the  fanner  ihould  be  enabled  to  fell  his  corn 
£jr  four  flifllings  a  buihel  inftead  of  three  and 
fixpence,  and  to  pay  his  landlord  a  money  rent 
proportionaUe  to  this  riie  in  the  money  price  of 
his  produce  j  yet  if,  in  confequence  of  this  rife 
in  l3be  price  of  com,  four  fhillings  will  purchafe 
no  more  home-made  goods  of  any  other  kind 
than  three  and  fixpence  would  have  done  before, 
nei^ier  tbecircumftances  of  the  farmer,  nor,thofe 
of  tftie  landlord,  will  be  much  mended  by  this 
change.  The  farmer  will  not  be  able  to  culti- 
vate much  better :  the  landlord  will  not  be  able 
to  live  much  better.  In  the  purchafe  of  foreign 
oommodities  this  enhancement  in  the  price  of 
com  may  give  them  fbme  little  advantage.  In 
that  of  home-made  commodities  it  can  give  them 
none  at  all.  And  almoft  the  whole  expence  of 
the  farmer,  and  the  &r  greater  part  even  of  that 
of  the  landlord,  is  in  home-made  commodities. 

3  That 


BOOK  That  degradation  in  the  value  of  fihner  iiduGh 
^'  is  the  efiedl  of  the  fertility  of  the  mines,  and 
which  operates  equally^  or  very  near  equally, 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  commercialiworld, 
is  a  matter  of  very  little  confequence  to  any  par* 
ticular  country.  The  confequent  rife  of  all  md^- 
ney  prices,  though  it  does  not  make  thofe  who 
receive  them  really  richer,  ddes  not  make  them 
really  poorer.  A  fervice  of  plate  becomes  really 
cheaper,  and  every  thing  elfe  remains  precifely 
of  the  fame  real  value  as  before* 

But  that  degradation  in  the  value  of  filver 
which,  being  the  effect  either  of  the  peculiar 
-fituation,  or  of  the  political  inilitutions  of  a  par- 
ticular country,  takes  place  only  in  that  country^ 
is  a  matter  of  very  great  coniequence,  which, 
far  from  tending  to  make  any  body  really  richer, 
tends  to  make  every  body  really  poorer.  The 
rife  in  the  money  price  of  all  commodities,  which 
is  in  this  cafe  peculiar  to  that  country,  tends  to 
difcourage  more  or  lefs  every  fort  of  induflry 
which  is  cariied  on  within  it,  and  to  enable 
foreign  nations,  by  fumiihing  almoft  all  forts  of 
goods  for  a  fmaller  quantity  of  filver  than  its 
.own  workmen  can  afford  to  do,  to  underfell 
them,  not  only  in  the  foreign,  but  even  in  the 
home  market. 

It  is  the  peculiar  fituation  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal as  proprietors  of  the  mines,  to  be  the  di£> 
tributors  of  gold  and  filver  to  all  the  other 
countries  of  Europe.  Thofe  metals  ought  na- 
turally,  therefore,  to  be  fomewhat  cheaper  ill 
Spain  and  Portugal  than  in  any  other  part  x)f 

I  Europe^ 
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Eumpe.  The  difference^  however,  (hould  be  c  HA ?• 
nt>  more  than  the  amount  of  the  freight  and  in-  ^* 
furance ;  and,  on  account  of  the  great  value  and 
finall  bulk  of  thoie  metals,  their  freight  is  no 
great  matter,  and  their  infurance  is  the  fame  as 
that  of  any  other  goods  of  equal  value.  Spain 
and  Portugal,  therefore,  could  fuffer  very  little 
from  their  peculiar  fituation,  if  they  did  not 
aggravate  its  difadvantages  by  their  political 
inftitutions. 

Spain  by  taxing,  and  l^ortugal  by  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  gold  and  filver,  load  that  ex* 
portation  with  the  expence  of  fmuggling,  and 
raife  the  value  of  thofe  metals  in  other  countries 
fo  much  more  above  what  it  is  in  their  own,  by 
the  whole  amount  of  this  expence.  When  you 
dam  up  a  ilream  of  water,  as  foon  as  the  dam- 
is  full,  as  much  water  muft  run  over  the  dam- 
head  as  if  there  was  no  dam  at  all.  The  pro- 
hjibition  of  exportation  cannot  detain  a  greater 
quantity  of  gold  and  filver  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal than  what  they  can  afford  to  employ,  than 
what  the  annual  produce  of  their  land  and 
labour  will  allow  them  to  employ,  in  coin, 
plate,  gilding,  and  other  ornaments  of  gold  and 
filver.  When  they  have  got  this  quantity  the 
dam  is  full,  and  the  whole  ftream  which  flows 
in  afterwards  muft  nm  over.  The  annua^  ex- 
portation of  gold  and  filver  from  Spain  and 
JPortugal  accordingly  is,  by  all  accounts,  not- 
withflanding  thefe  reftraintSy  very,near  equal  to 
the  whole  annual  importation.    As  the  water, 

however. 
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BOOK  however,  muft  always  be  deeper  behind  the 
^^'      dam-head  than  before  it,  fo  the  quantity  of  gold 
and  filver  which  thefe  reftraints  detain  in  Spain 
.and  Portugal  muil,  in  proportion  to  the  annual 
produce  of  their  land  and  labour,  be  greater 
than  what  is  to  be  found  in  other  countries* 
Hie  higher  and  ftronger  the  dam-head,  the 
greater  muft  be  the  difference  in  the  depth  of 
water  behind  and  before  it.    The  higher  the  tax, 
the  higher  the  penalties  with  which  the  pro- 
hibition is  guarded,  the  more  vigilant  and  fevere 
the  police  which  looks  after  the  execution  of  the 
law,  the  greater  muft  be  the  difference  in  the 
proportion  of  gold  and  filver  to  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  the  land  and  labour  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, and  to  that  of  other  countries.     It  is  &id 
accordingly  to  be  very  conflderable,  and  that 
you  frequently  find  there  a  profufion  of  {Jate  in 
houfes,  where  there  is  nothing  elfe  which  would, 
in  other  countries,  be  thought  fuitable  or  cor- 
refpondent  to  this  fort  of  magnificence.     The 
cheapnefs  of-  gold  and  filver,  or  what  is  the  fame^ 
thing,  the  deamefe  of  all  commodities,  which  is 
the  neceflary  effe6l  ef  this  redundancy  of  the 
precious  metals,  difcourages  both  the  agriculture 
and  manufactures  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
enables  foreign  nations  to  fupply  them  with  many 
ibrts  of  rude,  and  with  almoft  all  forts  of  manu- 
faftured  produce,  for  a  fmaller  quantity  of  gold 
and  filver  than  what  they  themfelves  can  either 
raife  or  make  them  for  at  home.    The  tax  and 
prohibition  operate  in  two  different  ways.    They 

not 
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not  only  lower  very  much  the  value  of  the  c  H  A  P. 
precious  metals  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  by  ^  J^i 
detaining  there  a  certain  quantity  of  thofe  metals 
which  would  otherwife  flow  over  other  countries, 
they  ^eep  up  their  value  in  thofe  other  countrie9 
fomewhat  above  what  it  otherwife  would  be, 
and  thereby  give  thofe  countries  a  double  ad« 
vantage  in  their  commerce  with  Spain  and  Por« 
tugai.   Open  the  flood-gates,  and  there  will  pre* 
fently  be  lefs  water  above,  and  more  below,  the 
dam-head,  and  it  will  Toon  come  to  a  level  iti 
both  places.     Remove  the  tax  and  the  prohi* 
bition,  and  as  the  quantity  of  gold  and  iilver 
will  diminiih  confiderably  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
fo  it  will  increaie  fomewhat  in  other  countries^ 
and  the  value  of  thofe  metals,  their  proportion 
to  the  annual  produce  of  land  and  labour,  will 
foon  come  to  a  level,  or  very  near  to  a  level,  in 
all.    The  lois  which  Spain  and  Portugal  could 
fuftain  by  this  exportation  of  their  gold  and  filver 
would  be  altogether  nominal  and  imaginary* 
The  nominal  value  of  their  goods,  and  of  the 
annual  produce  of  their  land  and  labour,  would 
fall,  and  would  be  expreifed  or  reprefented  by  a 
fmaller  quantity  of  filver  than  before :  but  their 
real  value  would  be  the  fiime  as '  before,  and 
would  be  fufficient  to  maintain,  command,  and 
employ,  the  fame  quantity  of  labour*     As  the 
nominal  value  of  their  goods  would  fall,  the  real 
value  of  what  remained  of  their  gold  and  filver 
would  rife,    and  a  fipaller  quantity  of  thoie 
met^s  would  anfwer  all  the  fame  purpofes  of 
commerce  and  circulation  which  had  employed  a 
rot,  jn.  T  greater 
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6  d  o  K  greatei-  quantity  before.  The  gold  and  filvef 
^'  ,  which  would  go  abroad  would  not  go  abroad  for 
nothing,  but  would  bring  back  an  equal  value 
of  goods  of  fome  kind  or  another.  Thofe  ^oods 
too  w<>uld  not  be  all  matters  of  mere  luxury  and 
e^tpence,  to  be  conftimed  by  idle  people  who 
produce  nothing  in  return  for  their  confumption^ 
As  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  idle  people 
would  not  be  augmented  by  this  extraordinary 
exportation  of  gold  and  filver,  fo  neither  would 
their  confumption  be  much  augmented  by  it. 
Thofe  goods  would,  probably,  the  greater  part 
of  them,  and  certainly  fome  part  of  them,  con- 
fift  in  materials,  tools,  and  provifions,  for  the 
employment  and  maintenance  of  induftrious  peo- 
ple, who  woiild  reproduce,  with  a  profit,  the 
full  value  of  their  confumption.  A  part  of  the 
tie^d  flock  of  the  fociety  would  thus  be  turned 
iiito  a6live  ftock,  and  would  put  into  motion  a 
greater  quantity  of  induftry  than  had  been  em- 
ployed before.  The  annual  produce  of  their 
laind  and  labour  would  immediately  be  aug- 
mented a  little,  and  in  a  few  years  would,  pro- 
bably, be  augmented  a  great  deal ;  their  induftry 
being  thus .  relieved  from  one  of  the  moft  op- 
preffive  burdens  which  it  "at  prefent  labours 
under. 

The  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  corn 
necefiarily  operates  exa6tly  in  the  iame  way  as 
this  abfurd  .  policy  of  Spain  and  *  Portug^- 
Whatever  be  the  a^ual  ftate  of  tillage,  it  renders 
our  corn  fomewhat  dearer  in  the  home  market 
than  it  otherwise  would  be  in  that  ftate,  and 

2  fomewhat 
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ftnoei^bat  cbe'iiper  in.  the  foreign ;  aniats  the  c  H  ap^ 

average  money  price  .of  corn  regulates  more  or.  ^ ^ 

lefs  that  of  all  other  .commodities,  it  lowers  thet 
value  of  filver  confiderably  in  the  one,  and  tends 
to  raile  it  a  little  in  the  other.  It  .enables  fo- 
reisers,  the  Dutch  in  particular,  not  only  ta 
eat  oMir  corn  cheaper  than  they  otherwife  could 
do,  but  fom^times  to  eat  it  cheaper  than<  even 
our  own 'people  can  do  upon  the  fame  occafions ; 
as  we  are  aQured  by  an  excellent  authority,  that 
of  Sir  Matthew  Decker.  It  hinderi^  our  own 
workmen  from  furniihing  their  gpods  for  fo  fmall 
a  quantity  of  fijver  as  they  otherwiie  might  4o.j 
and  enables,  the  Dutch  to  fmrnifli  their'sfpR.a 
finaller.  It  tends  to  ]:ender  our  manufa£ti;:r^8 
ibmewhat  dearer  in  every  market,,  ai^d  theirfs 
fbmewhat  cheaper  than  they  otherwife  would  b©* 
and-  confequently  to  give  their  induftry  a  double 
advantage  over  our  own* 

The  bounty^  as  it  raifes  in  the  home  market^ 
not  fo  much  the  real,  as  the  nominal  price  of  our 
com,  as:it  augments,  not  the  quantity  of  labour 
which  a  certain :  quantity  of  corn  can  maintain 
and  employ, .  but  only  the  quantity  of  filver 
which  it  will  exchange  for,  it  difcourages  oW; 
manufa^ures,  without  rendering  any  con^der- 
able  Jferyice  either  to  our  farmers  or  coimtry 
gentlemen.  It  puts,  indeed,  a.little  more  money 
into  the  pockets  of  both,  and  it  will  perhaps  be 
fomewhat  difficult  to  perfuade  the  greater  part 

» 

of  them  that  this  is  not  rendering  them  a;very , 
con&lei^bl^  f^rvice.     But  if  this  mcmey  finks  in 
its  v%Lu^  in  the.  <juantity  of  labour,  prpvifions, 
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g  o  o  B  loid  bomo-made  cctaniddities  of  tH  dflferaiit 
j^^   ,  yndff  which  it  is  eapable  of  purchaflng,  as  much 
SB  itriies  in  its  quaatit j,  the  fervice  will  be  little 
Aiore^  than  aominal  and  imaginary. 

There  is,  |»erhaps,  but  one  fiit  of  men  in  the 
whole  commcmweaJth  to  whom  the  bounty  either 
was  or  oould  be  eiSentially  ierviceable*  Thefe 
were  the  com  merchants^  the  exporters  and  im* 
porters  of  cotn.  tn  yeBtf^  of  plenty  the  bounty 
neceflarily  ocdafioned  a  greater  exportation  than 
would  otherwife  have  taken  place;  and  by  hin« 
dering  the  plenty  of  one  year  from  relieving  the 
fcardty  of  another,  it  occafioned  in  yean  of 
ibarcity  a  greater  importation  than  would  other- 
yfrile  have  been  neceffary.  It  increafed  the  bu* 
finefi  of  the  corn  merchant  in  both )  and  in  years 
ef  fcarcity,  it  hdt  only  enabled  him  to  impart  a 
greater  quantity,  but  to  fell  it  for  a  better  price, 
and  confequentJy  with  a  greater  profit  tiban  he 
eould  otherwise  have  made,  if  the  plenty  of  one 
year  had  not  been  more  or  l^s  hindered  from 
Irelieving  the  fearcity  of  another.  It  is  in  this 
let  of  men^  accc^dingly,  that  I  have  obferved 
the  greateft  2eal  fbr  the  continuance  or  renewal 
^  the  bbunty. 

Our  country  gentlemen,  when  they  impoied 
the  high  duties  upon  the  importation  of  foreign 
<!om,  which  in  times  of  moderate  plenty  amount 
to  a  prohibition,  and  when  they  eftablilhed  the 
bounty^  feem  to  have  imitated  the  conduct  of 
our  mattufa6lurers.  By  the  one  inflitution^  they 
fecured  to  themfelves  tiie  monopoly  <^  the  home 
market^  and  by  the  other  they  Mdeavouxed 

to 
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^'ptevmA  that  market  from  ever  bemg  over-  :$  H  A  F. 
Aocked  with  their  commodi^.  Bj  both  they  ^* 
^endeoyoured  to  raife  its  real  value,  in  the  fame 
jDanaer  as  our  manufitfturers  had,  by  the  like 
inftitutioM,  raifed  the  real  value  of  many  di£* 
^srent  forts  of  manii£i£fcured  goods.  They  did 
not  perhaps  attend  to  the  great  and  eflbntial 
diflReoeiiee  whidi  nature  has  dlabiiflied  between 
com  and  ahnoft  eveiy  other  ibrt  of  goods. 
'When,  either  by  the  monopoly  of  the  home 
market,  or  by  a  bounty  upon  exportation,  you 
liable  our  woollen  or  linen  manufafhirers  to  ibll 
ttieir  goods  for  fomewhat  a  better  price  than  they 
otberwiie  could  get  for  then,  you  rai£e,.not  only 
the  mmiinal,  but  the  real  price  of  iko£e  goods. 
You  fesKber  them  equivalent  to  a  greater  quai^ 
tify  ofiabburand  fubfiftraice,  you  tecreafe  not 
only  the  nominal,  but  the  real  profit,  the  real 
wealth  and  revenue  of  tho&  manufafturers,  and 
you  enable  them  either  to  lfv«  better  themfelves, 
or  to  employ  a  greater  quantity  of  labour  in 
tfaofe  particidor  manufa6tures.  You  really  en* 
courage  thole  manufa£tures,  and  direft  towards 
tkem  a  greater  quantity  of  the  indnftiy  lof  the 
ccmntry,  than,  what  woiild  probably  go  to  them 

4jf  its  own  accord.    But  when  by  tihe  Uke  infti- 

-tttticms  you  raife  the  nominal  or  money-price  of 
com,  you  do  not  raile  its  real  value.  You  do 
not  mcreafe  the  real  wealth,  the  real  revenue 

•either  of  our  fannecs  or  country  gentlemen. 
You  do  not  encouvage  ^  growthof  com,  be- 
caUfe  you  do  not;  enable '  them  to  maintain  and 

-temployjnorelabourerain  raiiing  it.   The  natura 
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BOOK  of  things  has  ftamped  upon  com  a  teal  valiie 
^^  which  cannot  be  altered  by  mertly  ahering  its 
money  price;  No  bounty  upon  exportation,  no 
monopoly  of  the  home  market,  can  raife  that 
value.  The  freeft  competition  cannot  lower,  it, 
.^[lirough  ihe  world  in  general  that  valiie  is  equa} 
.to  the  quantity  of  labour  which  it  can  maintain, 
and  in  every  particular  place^  it  is  equal  to  the 
quantity  of  labour  which  it;  can  miaintadn  in  the 
way,  whether  liberal,  moderate,  or  f^anty,  in 
which  labour  is  commonly  maintained  in  that 
place.  Woollen  or  linen  cloth  are  not  the  re- 
gulating commodities  by  which  the  real  value  of 
all  other  commodities  mtiil  be  finally  meafured 
and  determined;  com  is..  The  real  value  of 
«very  other  commodity  is  finally  meafiired  and 
determined  by  the  proportion  which  its  average 
money  price  bears  to  the  average  money  price  of 
jcorn*  The  real  value  of >  ccnm  does  not  vary 
with  thofevariaticmsin  its  average  imcHney  price, 
which  ibmetimes'  occur  from  one  ceiU^ury  to 
another.  It  is  the  real  value  of  filver  which 
varies  with  them, 

'  Bounties  upon  the  exportation  of  any  luMne- 
made  commodity  are  lialojie,  firfi;,-  to  that  general 
objeftion  which  may  be  made  to  aH  the  d^QEerent 
expedients  of  the  .mercantile  fyilem;  the  ob- 
je^on  of  £9rcing  fome  part  of  tlie  induftry  of  the 
ccTuntry  into  a  channel  lefi  advantageous  than 
that  in  which  it  would  run  of  its  own  accord : 
and,  fecondly,  to  the  particular  obje&ion  of 
forcing  it,  not  only  into  a  channel  that  is  lefe 
^vantageous,  Imt  into  one. that  in  atftually  dif- 
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advantageous}  the  trade  whic^  cahoot  be  carried  chap. 
on  but  by  means  of  a  bounty  being  neceffarily  n 
loiing  tirade.  The  bounty  upon  the  esqportation 
(^  corn  is  liable  to  this  further  obje^ion,  that  it 
can  in  no  re(pe6t  promote  the  railing  of  that 
particular  commodity  of  which  it  was  me^nt  to 
encourage  the  production*  When  our  country 
gentiemen^  therefore,  demanded  the  efiablifh* 
ment  of  the  bounty,  though  they  aCted  in  imi^ 
tation  of  our.  merchants  and  manufacturers,  they 
did  not  aCt  with  that  complete  comprehpniion  of 
their  own  intereft  which  commonly  diredls.  the 
•conduct  of  thofe  two  other  orders  of  people. 
They  loaded  the  public  revenue  with  a  very 
coniiderable  expence ;  they  impofed  a  very  heavy 
tax  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  peopjle ;  but  they 
did  not,  in  any  feniible  degree,  increafe  the  real 
value  of  their  pwn  cofnmodity ;  and  by  lowiedng 
ibmewhat  the  real  value  of  filver,  they  dif. 
^couraged,  in  fome  degree,  the  i^eneral  indwfti^y 
.of  the  country,  and,  inflead  of  advancing,  rei- 
tarded  more  or  lefs  the  improvement  of  their 
own  lands,  which  neceflarily  depends  upon  thp 
g^iieral  induftry  of  the  country.- 

To  encourage  the  production  pf  any  commo- 
dity, a  bounty  upon  production,  one  ihould 
imagine,  would  have  a  more  direCt  operation, 
than  ope  upon  e^^portatiou.  It  would,  b^fides, 
imppfe  only  one  tax  upon  the  people,  that  which 
they  muft  contribute  in  order  to  pay  the  bounty. 
Inflead  of  railing,  it  would  tend  to  lower  the 
pripe  of  the  commodity  in  the  hpme  marjcet; 
§flfl  thereby,  inftead  of  impofing  a  fecond  tape 

T  4  upon 
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BOOK  npcm  the  people,  it  migfalt,  at  leaft  in  pitrt,  re- 
J^r  ,  pay  them  for  what  they  had  contributed  to  the 
firft.  Bounties  upon  production,  however,  have 
been  very  rarely  granted.  The  prejudices  efta- 
bliflied  by  the  commercial  fyftem  have  taught 
us  to  believe,  that  national  wealth  arifes  more 
immediately  from  exportation  than  from  pro- 
duction. It  has  been  more  favoured  accord- 
ingly,  as  the  more  immediate  means  of  bringing 
money  into  the  country.  Bounties  upon  pro- 
duction, it  has  been  iaid  too,  have  been  found 
by  experience  more  liable  to  frauds  than  thole 
upon  exportation.  How  far  this  is  true,  I  know 
not.  That  bounties  upon  exportation  have  been 
abuied  to  many  fraudulent  purpofes,  is  very 
well  known.  But  it  is  not  the  intereft  of  mer« 
^ants  and  manufafi^rers,  the  great  inventors 
of  all  thefe  expedients,  that  the  home  market 
fliould  be  oyerftocked  with  theh*  goods,  an  event 
Vhich  a  bounty  upon  produS^ion  might  fome- 
times  occaQon,  A  bounty  upon  exportation,  by 
enabling  them  to  lend  abroad  the  furplus  part, 
and  to  keep  up  the  price  of  what  remains  in  the 
home  market,  eflfeCtually  prevents  this.  Qf  all 
the  e^iipeclients  of  the  mercantile  J^^em,  accord- 
ingly, it  is  the  one  of  which  they  are  the  fondeit. 
-I  have  known  the  difibrent  undertakers  of  fome 
particidar  works  agree  privately  among  them- 
felves  to  give  a  bounty  out  of  their  own  pockets 
upon  the  exportation  of  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  goods  which  they  dealt  in.  This  expedient 
fucceeded  fo  well,  that  it  more  than  doubled  the 
prke  of  their  goods  in  the  home  market,  not- 

withftimding 
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withftanding  a  very  confiderable  hicreaie  in  the  c  ti  A  PJ 

produce.     The  operation  of  the  bounty  upon  ^ ^* 

com  muft  have  been  wonderfully  different,  if  it 
has  lowered  the  money  price  of  tibat  commodity. 

Something  like  a  bounty-  upon  produ6fcion, 
however,  has  been  granted  upon  Ibme  particular 
occafions.  The  tonnage  boimties  given  to  the 
white-herring  and  whale-series  may,  perhaps, 
be  confidered  as  fomewhat  of  this  nature.  They 
tend  dire6Hy,  it  may  be  fiippofed,  to  render  the 
goods  cheaper  in  the  home  market  than  they 
otherwife  would  be.  In  other  re^eAs  their 
effefts,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  are  the  fame  as 
thofe-of  bounties  upon  exportation.  By  means 
of  them  a  part  of  the  capital  of  the  country  is 
employed  in  bringing  goods  to  market,  of  which 
'the  price  does  not  repay  the  coft,  together  with 
the  ordinary  profits  of  ftock. 

But  though  the  tonnage  bounties  to  thole 
filheries  do  not  contribute  to  the  opulence  of  the 
nation,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  they 
contribute  to  its  defence,  by  augmenting  the 
number  of  its  iailors  and  Shipping.,  Tliis,  it 
may  be  alleged,  may  ibmetimes  be  done  by 
means  of  fiich  bounties  at  a  much  fmaller  ex- 
pence,  than  by  keeping  up  a  great  ftanding 
navy,  if  I  may  ufe  fiicb  an  expreffion,  in  the 
fame  way  as  a  ftanding  army, 

Notwithftanding  thefe  favourable  allegationSjj 
however,  the  following  confiderations  dilpofe  me 
to  believe,  that  in  granting  at  leaft  one  of  thefe 
bounties,  the  legiflature  has  been  very  grofsly 
impofed  upou, 

Firfl, 
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Firft,  the  herring  buis  bounty  feems  too  large^ 
From  the  compiencement  of  the  winter  fifliing 
177 1  to  the  end  of.  the  winter  fiihing  1781,  the 
tonnage  bounty  upon  the  herring  bufs  iifhery  has 
been,  at  thirty  fliillings  the  ton.  During  thefe 
eleven  years  die  whole  number  of  barrels  caught 
by  the  herring  bufs  fifhery  of  Scotland  amounted 
to  378,347*  The  herrings  caught  and  cured  at 
fea,  are  called  fea  flicks.  In  order  to  render 
them  what  are  called  merchantable  herrings,  it  ' 
is  neceflary  to  repack  them  with  an  additional 
.quantity  of  fait ;  and  in  this  cafe,  it  is  reckoned, 
that  three  barrels  of  fea  flicks,  are  ufually  re- 
packed into  two  barrels  of  merchantable  her- 
rings.  The  number  of  barrels  of  merchantable 
herrings,  therefore,  caught  during  thefe  eleven 
years,  will  amount  only,  according  to  this 
account,  to  252,23  iy«  During  thefe  eleven 
years  .the  tonnage  bounties  paid  amounted  to 
.155,463/.  IIS.  or  to  8^.  2^^.  upon  every  barrel 
,pf  fea  fticks,  and  to  125.  3^^.  upon  every  barr^ 
pf  merchantable  herrings. 

The  fait  with  which  iJiefe  herrings  are  cured, 
|s  fometimes  Scotch,  and  fometimes  foreign  fait ; 
both  whicl^  are  delivered  free  of  all  excife  duty 
to  the  fifh-curers.  The  excife  duty  upon  Scotch 
fait  is  at-prefent  is,  6d.  that  upon  foreign  fait 
I  OS.  the  bufhel.  A  l)arrel  of  herrings  is  fuppofed 
to  require  about  one  bufliel  and  gne-fourth  of  ^ 
bufhel  foreign  falL  Two  bufhels  are  the  fup- 
pofed average  of  Scotch  fait.  If  the  herrings  are 
.^tered  for  exportation,  no  part  of  this  duty  is 
paid  up ;   if  entered  for   home   confumptioi^, 

whether 
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whether  the  herrings  werecured ^ith foreign  or  chap. 
with  Scotch  fait,  only  one  (hilling  the  barrel  is 
paid  up.     It  was  the  whole  Scotch  duty  upon  a 
bufliel  of  &lt,  the  quantity  which,  at  a  low  eftimii« 
tion,  had  been  fuppofed  neceffiiry  for  curing  a 
barrel  of  herrings.     In  Scotland,  foreign  ialt  as 
very  little  u&d  for  any  other  purpofe  but  the 
curing  of  fifli.     But  from  the  5th  April  1771, 
to  the  5th  April   1782,  the  quantity  of  foreign 
Ihlt  imported  amounted  to  936,974  bulhels,  at 
eighty4bur  pounds  the  buihel:  the  quantity  of  ^ 
Scotch  fait  delivered  from  the  works  to  the  fifh- 
curers,  to  no  more  than  168,226,  at  fifty-fix 
pounds  the  bufliel  only.   It  would  appear,  there* 
fore,  that  it  is  principally  foreign  ialt  that  is 
ufed  in  the  fiflieries.    Upon  every  barrel  of  her- 
rings exported  there  is,  befides,  a  bounty  of 
as.  &i.   and  more  than  t^o* thirds  of  the  bufs 
rcaught  herrings  are  exported.     Put  all  thefe 
.things  together,  and  you  will  find  that,  during 
thefe  eleven  years,  every  barrel  of  bufe  caught 
hemdigSy  cured  with  Scotch  fait  when  exported, 
has  coil  govemma!it  17s.  ii^d.;  and  when  en- 
tered for  home.confumptioa  14$.  ^^d. :  andthat 
.  every  barrel  cured  with  foreign  fait,  when  ex- 
ported, has  coil  government  iL  7^,  sld.^  and 
when  entered  for  home  confujtnptioa  i/.  35..  g^d* 
The  price  of  a  barrel  of  good  merchantable  her- 
rings runs  from  feventeen  and  ejighteen  to.  tour 
,pind  five  £^nd  twenty  IhilUags }  about  a  guinea  »t 
amtver^ge*. 

•         \      -  • 

f  P^t]\e<^:count>  at  the  end  9f  the  volume.  . 

Secqndljf, 
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S  o  o  K  Secomiiy,  the  bounty  to  the  white  hexaog 
^*  fiihery  is  a  toimage  bouirfy  j  and  is  proportiotied 
to  the  burden  of  the  fhip,  not  -to  her  dfligence 
or  fuccefs  in  thefiihery ;  and  it  iias,  I  am  afraid, 
been  too  common  for  veflels  to  fit  out  for  die 
ible  purpofe  of  catching,  not  the  fiih,  but  the 
bounty.  In  the  year  1759,  wfami  the  bounty  was 
at  fifty  ihillings  the  ton,  the  whole  bufi  .^heiy 
jof  Scotland  brought  in  01%  four  barrels  <^iea 
vfticks.  In  that  year  each  barrel  of  lea^idcs  coft 
\goTeniment  in  bounties  alone  113/.  15^.;  each 
barrel  of  merchantable  herrings  1 59/.  '/s.  6d. 

Thirdly,  the  mode  of  filhiiig  for  which  this 
■tonnage  bounty  in  the  white  herring  fiihery  has 
been  given  (by  bufies  or  decked  veflels  firom 
twenty  to  eighty  tons  burthen),  feems  not  to  well 
adapted  to  the  fituation  of  Scotland  as  to  that  of 
Holland  ^  from  the  practice  of  which  country  it 
appears  to  have  been  borrowed.  Holland  lies 
at  a. great  diftance  from  the  feaiS  to  whidi  her^ 
rings  are  known  principally  to  relprt;  and  can, 
liierefore,  carry  on  that  fiihery  only  in.  decked 
vefiek,  which  can  carry  water  and  provifions 
fiiffiment  for  a  voyage  to  a  dMlant  fea.  But  &e 
Hebrides  or  weftem  iflands,  the  iflands  of  iS3iet« 
land,  and  the  northern  and  north-weftem  txiafts 
of  Scotland,  the  countries  in  whole  neighbour- 
-hood  the  herring  fifliery  is  principally  carried  <mi, 
are  every  where  interie6ked  by  arms  of  the  fea, 
which  run  up  a  confiderable  way  into  tiie  land, 
and,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  are 
called  fea-lochs.  It  is  to  theie  fea^lochs  that 
the  herrings  principally  reforl  during  the  fea* 

fons 
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ion»  in  which  they  vifit  thofe  &as ;  for  the  vifits  c  H  A  F» 
of  this,  and,  I  am  afiured,  of  many  other  ibrts  of  ^  _^* 
fifli,  are  not  quite  regular  and  conftant.     A 
boat  fiihery,  therefore,  feems  to  be  the  mode  of 
fiihing  beft  adapted^  the  peculiar  fituation  of 
Scotland :  the  fiihers  carrying  the  herrings  on 
ihore,  as  fail  as  they  are  taken^  to  be  either  cured 
or  confiimed  frefli.    But  the  great  encourage* 
ment  which  ia  bounty  of  thirty  (hillings  the  ton 
gives  to  the  bufs  fiihery,  is  necefiarily  a  difcou- 
ragement  to  the  boat  fifliery  ;  which,  having  no 
fiich  bounty,  cannot  bring  its  cured  fifli  to  market 
upon  the  fame  terms  as  the  bufs  fifhery.    The 
boat  fifliery,   accordingly,   which,  before  the 
eftabliihment  of  the  bufs  bounty,  was  very  con- 
fidefable,  and  is  faid  to  have  employed  a  number 
of  feamen,  not  inferior  to  what  the  bufs  fifliery 
employs  at  prefent,  is  now  gone  almoft  entirely 
to  decay.    Of  the  former  extent,  however,  of 
this  now  ruined  and  abandoned  fifliery,  I  mufi 
acknowledge,  that  I  cannot  pretend  to  Qieak  with 
much  precifion.     As  no  bounty  was  paid  upon 
the  outfit  of  the  boat-fifhery,  no  account  was  taken 
of  it  by  the  officers  of  the  cuiloms  or  fait  duties^ 
Fourthly,  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  during 
certain  iesdbns  of  the  year,  herrings  make  no  in« 
conflderable  part  of  the  food  of  the  common 
people,    A  bounty,  which  tended  to  lower  their 
p^ce  in  the  home  market,  might  contribute  a 
good  deal  to  the  relief  of  a  great  number  of  our 
fellow-fubje^s,  whofe  circumftances  are  by  no 
means  affluent.     But  the  herring  bufs-  bounty 
contributes  to  no  fuch  good  purpofe.    It  has 
the  boat  fifhery,  which  is,  by  far,  the 

befl 
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BOOK  bed  adapted  for  the  fupply  of  the  home  market^ 
^^*     .  and  the  additional  bounty  of  .2^.  8d.  the  barrel 
upon  exportation,  carries  the  greater  part,  more 
than  two  tliirds,  of  the  produce  of  the  bufd. 
fifliery  abroad.     Between  thirty  and  forty  years 
ago,  before  the  eftabliittunent  of  the  bufe  bounty, 
fixteen  fliillinga  the  barrel,  I  have  been  aflured, 
was  the  common  price  of  white  herrings.     Be- 
tween ten  and  fifteen  years  ago,  before  the  boat 
fifliery  was  entirely  ruined,  the  price  is  faid  to 
have  run  from  feventeen  to  twenty  fliillings ,  the 
barrel.     For  thefe  laft  five  years,  it  has,  at  an 
average,  been  at  twenty-five  fliillings  the  barrel. 
This  high  price,  however,  may  have  been  owing 
to  the  real  fcarcity  of  the  herrings  upon .  the 
coaft  of  Scotland.     I  mufi;  obferve.  too,  that  the 
caik  or  barrel,  which  is  ufually  fold  with  the 
herrings,  and  of  which  the  price  is.  included  in 
all  the  foregcnng  prices,  has,;  fince  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American  war,  rifen  to  about 
double  its  former  price,  or;  frqm  about  three 
fliillings  to  about  fix  fliillings.     I  muillikewife 
obferve,  that  the  accounts  I  have  received,  of 
the  prices  of  former  times,  have  been  by  no 
means  quite  imiform  and  confifl:ent ;  and  an  old  ' 
man  of  great  accuracy  and  experience  has  afiTured 
me,  that  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  a  guinea  was 
the  ufual  price  of  a  barrel  of  good  merch^ntabjle 
herrings ;    and  this,  I  iniagine,  may  fl^ill  be 
looked  upon  as  the  average  price.   All  accounts, 
however,  I  think,  agree,  that  the  price  has  not 
been  lowered  in  the  home  market,  in  confe- 
quence  q{  the  buf$  bonnty. 

^    When 
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Wh6n  the  undertakers  of  fifheries,  after  ihcfa  c  H  A  F* 
liberal  bounties  have  been  beftowed  upon  them^ 
continue  to  fell  their  commodity  at  the  fame,  or 
even  at  a  higher  price  than  they  were  accuil 
tomed  to  do  before,  it  might  be  expe6led  that 
their  profits  ihould  be  very  great ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  thofe  of  fome  individuals  may 
have  been  fo.  In  general,  however,  I  have 
every  reafon  to  believe,  they  have  been  quite 
otherwife.  The  ufual  effeiSt  of  fuch  bounties  is 
to  encourage  rafh  undertakers  to  adventure  in  a 
buiinefs  which  they  do  not  underfland,  and  what 
they  lofe  by  their  own  negligence  and  ignorance, 
more  than  compenfates  all  that  they  can  gain 
by  the  utmoft  liberality  of  government.  In 
1750,  by  the  fame  a6t  which  firfl  gave  the 
bounty  of  thirty  fhillings  the  ton  for  the  en. 
couragement  of  the  white  herring  fifh^ry  (the 
23  Geo.  II.  chap.  24.),  a  joiat.  flock  company 
was  ere6led,  with  a  capital  of  five  hundred,thou- 
fand  pounds,  to  which  the  fubfcribers  (over  and 
above  all  other  encouragements,  the  tonnage 
bounty  jufl  now  mentioned,  the  exportation 
bounty  of  two  fhillings  and  eight  pence  the  bar- 
rel, the  delivery  of  both  Britifh  and  foreign  fait 
duty  free,)  were,  during  the  fpace  of  iburteen 
years,  for  every  .hundred,  pounds  which,  they 
fubfcribed  and  paid  into  the  ilock  pf  the  fq- 
ciety,  entitled  to  three. pounds  a  year,  to.be 
paid  by  the  receiver-general  of  the  cufloms  in. 
equal  half-yearly  payipents.  Befides  this  great 
company,  the  refjdence  of  whofe  governor  and 
<lire3;ors.  was  to  be. in  Lon^m,  it  was  declared 

lawful 
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BOOK  la^ivful  to  ereA  different  fiflungrchambers  in  all 
j^  ^  the  different  out-ports  of  the  kiDgdom»  provided 
a  fum  not  lefs  than  ten  thoufttnd  pounds  was  fiib« 
(bribed  into  the  capital  of  each,  to  be  managed 
at  its  own  riik,  and  for  its  own  profit  and  lois« 
The  fame  annuity,  and  the  lame  encourage** 
ments  of  all  kinds,  were  given  to  the  trade  of 
thoie  inferior  chambers,  as  to  that  of  the  great 
company.  The  fubfcription  of  the  great  com** 
pany  was  foon  filled  up,  and  feveral  diflerent 
fifhing-chambers  were  ereAed  in  the  different 
out'ports  of  the  kingdom.  In  i^ite  of  all  thefe 
encouragements,  almofl  all  tliofe  different  ccun- 
panies,  both  great  and  fmall,  lofl  either  the 
whole,  or  the  greater  part  of  their  capitals; 
fcarce  a  veflige  now  remains  of  any  of  them, 
and  the  white  herring  fifhery  is  now  entirely, 
or  almdfl  entirely,  carried  on  by  private  ad- 
venturers. 

if  any  particular  manufa6ture  was  neceflar}% 
indeed,  for  the  defence  of  the  fbciety,  it  might 
not  always  be  prudent  to  depend  upon  our 
neighbours  for  the  fiipply ;  and  if  fuch  manu- 
fafture  could  not  otherwife  be  fujpported  at 
home,  it  might  not  be  unreafbnable  that  all  the 
other  branches  of  induflry  fhould  be  taxed  in 
order  to  fu^ort  it.  The  bounties  upon  the 
exportation  of  Britifh-made  fail-cloth,  and  Bri- 
rifh-made  gun-powder,  may,  perhaps,  both  be 
vindicated  upon  this  principle. 

But  though  it  can  Very  feldom  be  reafbnable 
to  tax  the  induftry  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  in  order  to  fupport  that  of  fSmxt  par- 

4  ticular 
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ticuW  clals  of  manu&^urers ;  yet  in  the  waib  0  H  A  i^ 
tonnefs  crf^great  profperity,  when  tha  public  eii#  ,^J^ 
joys  a  greater  revenue  than  it  knows  well  what 
.  to  do  with,  to  give  fuch  bounties  to  favofurita 
manu^^ureS)  may,  perhaps,  be  as  natural,  as  to 
incur  any  other  idle  expence.  In  public,  aa  itelk 
as  in  private  expences,  great  wealth  may,  per* 
haps,  frequently  h6^  admitted  as  an  apology  &x 
great  folly.  But  there  mufl  fUrely  be  fc»ne* 
thing  more  than  ordinary  abfurdity,  in  conti^ 
nuing  fiich  profufion  in  times  of  general  diffi* 
culty  and  diftrefs. 

What  is  called  a  bounty  is  fcmietimef  hq  mart 
than  a  drawback,  and  confequ^tly  is  not  liablf' 
to  the  iame  objections  as  what  is  properly  a 
bounty.  The  bounty,  for  example,  ujpon  refined 
fugar  exported,  may  be  confidered  as  &  draw* 
back  of  the  duties  upon  the  brown  and  mufco* 
vado  fiigars,  from  which  it  is  made.  The 
bounty  upon  wrought  filk  exported,  a  drawback 
of  the  duties  upon  raw  and  thrown  filk  im* 
ported-  The  bounty  upon  gunpowder  exported, 
a  drawback  of  the  duties  upon  brimftone  and 
faltpetre  imported.  In  the  language  of  the 
cuftoms  thofe  aUowances  only  are  called  draw- 
backs, ¥4iich  are  given  upon  goods^  exported  in 
the  4kme  form  in  which  they  are  imported. 
Wh^  that  form  has  been  fo  altered  by  manu<« 
fa^htre  of  any  kind,  as  to  ccnne  under  a  new  de<» 
noiHHaalion,  they  are  called  bounties. 

Premkims  given  by  the  public  to  artifts  ^nd 
nnmu^iihirers  who  excel  in  their  particular  oc# 
cupaftions,  are  not  liable  to  the  iame  6bje&ions 
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B  o  o  K  ^  bounties.  By  encouraging  extraordinary  dex^* 

^  ^  terity  and  ingenuity,  they  ferve  to  keep  up  the 

emulation  of  the  workmen  a&ually  employed  in 

thofe  relpedtive  occupations,  and  are  not  con- 

fiderable  enough  to  turn  towards  any  one  of  them 

a  greater  Ihare  of  the  capital  of  the  country 

than  what  would  go  to  it  of  its  own  accord* 

Their  tendency  is  not  to  overturn  the  natural 

balance  of  employments,  but  to  render  the  work 

which  is  done  in  each  as  perfect  and  complete  as 

poffible.    The  expence  of  premiums,  befides,  ia 

very  trifling ;  that  of  bounties  very  great.   The 

bounty  upon  com  alone  has  fometimes  cod  the 

public  in  one  year  more  than  three  hundred 

thoufand  pounds. 

Bounties  are  fometimes  called  premiums,  as 
drawbacks  are  fometimes  called  bounties.  But 
we  mufl  in  all  cafes  attend  to  the  nature  -  of 
the  thing,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the 
word. 


Digreffion  concerning  the  Com  Trade  and  Com  Laws. 

I  CANNOT  conclude  this  chapter  concerning 
bounties,  without  obferving  that  the  praiies 
which  have  been  bellowed  upon  the  law  which 
eilablifhes  the  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of 
com,  and  upon  that  iyftem  of  regulations  which 
is  connected  with  it,  are  altogether  unmerited. 
A  particular  examination  of  the  nature  of  the 
com  trade,  and  of  the  principal  Britilh  laws 
which  relate  to  it,  will  fi^cientiy  demonflrate 

the 
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the  truth  of  this  aflertibn.  The  great  importance  chap. 

of  this  fubjedl  muft  juftify  the  length  of  thedi-  ^ ^ 

greffion. 

The  trade  of  the  com  merchant  is  compofed 
of  four  different  branches,  which,  though  they 
may  ibmetimes  be  all  carried  on  by  the  fame 
peifon ,  are  in  their  own  nature  four  feparate  and 
diflin£t  trades.  Thefe  are,  firfl,  the  trade  of  the 
inland  dealer ;  fecondly,  that  of  the  merchant 
importer  for  home  confumption ;  thirdly,  that 
of  the  merchant  exporter  of  home  produce  for 
foreign  confumption ;  and,  fourthly,  that  of  the 
merchant  carrier,  or  of  the  importer  of  corn  in 
order  to  export  it  again. 

L  The  interefl  of  the  inland  dealer,  and  that 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  how  oppofite 
foever  tiiey  may  at  firft  fight  appear,  are,  even 
in  years  of  the  greatefl  fcarcity,  exactly  the  iame. 
It  is  his  interefl  to  raife  the  price  of  his  corn  as 
high  as  the  real  fcarcity  of  the  feafon  requires, 
and  it  can  never  be  his  interefl  to  raife  it  higher. 
By  raifing  the  price  he  difcourages  the  confump- 
tion, and  puts  every  body,  more  or  lefs,  but  par- 
ticularly the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  upon  thrift 
and  good  management.  If,  by  raifing  it  too 
high,  he  difcourages  the  confumption  fo  much, 
that  the  fupply  of  the  feafon  is  likely  to  go  be- 
yond the  confumption  of  the  feafon,  and  to  lad 
for  fome  time  afler  the  next  crop  begins  to 
come  in,  he  runs  the  hazard,  not  only  of  lofing 
a  confiderable  part  of  his  corn  by  natural  caufes, 
but  of  being  obliged  to  fell  what  remains  of  it 
for  much  lefs  than  what  iie  might  have  had 

u  a  for 
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B  o  o  K  for  it  feveral  months  before*    If  by  not  raifing 
the  price  high  enough  he  difcourages  the  con^ 
fumption  fo  little^  that  the  iUpply  of  the  ieafbn  u 
likely  to  fall  fhort  of  the  confumption  of  the  lea** 
fon^  he  not  only  lofes  a  part  of  the  profit  which 
he  might  otherwife  have  made^  but  he  expofes 
the  people  to  fufFer  before  the  end  of  the  feafon, 
inftead  of  the  hardfhips  of  a  dearth,  the  dread* 
ful  horrors  of  a  limine.    It  is  the  intereft  of  the 
people,  that  their  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly 
confumption,  fhould  be  proportioned  as  exa£Uy 
as  poi&ble  to  the  fupply  oi  the  feafon*    The 
intereft  of  the  inland  com  dealer  is  the  fame. 
By  fupplying  them,  as  nearly  as  he  can  judge,  in 
this  proportion,  he  is  likely  to  fell  all  his  corn 
for  the  higheft  price,  and  with  the  greateft  pro* 
fit ;  itkd  his  knowledge  of  the  ftate  c£  the  crop, 
and  of  his  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  iales, 
enable  him  to  judge,  with  more  or  left  accuracy, 
how  far  they  really  are  fupplied  in  this  manner. 
Without  intending  the  intereft  of  the  people,  he 
is  neceflarily  led,  by  a  regard  to  his  own  in- 
tereft, to  treat  them,  even  in  years  of  fcarcity, 
pretty  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  prudent 
mafter  of  a  veffel  is  fometimes  obliged  to  treat 
his  crew*    When  he  forefees  that  provifions  are 
likely  to  run  fhort,  be  puts  them  upon  fhort 
Idlowance*    Though  from  excefs  of  caution  he 
ihould  fometimes  do  this  without  any  real  ne« 
ceffity,  yet  all  the  inconveniencies  which  his  crew 
can  thereby  fufFer  are  inconfiderable,  in  com* 
parifon  of  the  danger,  mifery ,  and  ruin,  to  which 
they  might  fometimes  be  expofed-  by  a  le& 

provident 
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provident  condu^.  Though  from  excels  of  c  H  A  P. 
avarice,  in  the  lame  manner,  the  inland  com  ,  ^[_ 
merchant  fliouid  Ibmetimes  raife  the  price  of  his 
com  fomewhat  higher  than  the  fcarcity  of  the 
feafon  requires,  yet  all  the  inconveniencies  which 
the  people  can  {uffev  from  this  condu6t,  which 
efie6tually  fecures  them  from  a  famine  in  the 
end  of  the  feafon,  are  inconfiderable,  in  compa- 
rifon  of  what  they  might  have  been  expofed  to 
by  a  more  liberal  way  of  dealing  in  the  begin^ 
ning  of  it.  The  corn  merchant  himfelf  is  likely 
to  foffer  the  moll  by  this  excefs  of  avarice ;  not 
only  from  the  indignation  which  it  generally 
excites  againft  him,  but,  though  he  Ihould  efcape 
the  e^fe^ts  of  this  indignation,  from  the  quantity 
of  cdm  which  it  neceflarily  leaves  upon  his  hands 
in  the  end  of  the  leafon,  and  which,  if  the  next 
feafon  happens  to  prove  favourable,  he  mull 
always  fell  for  a  much  lower  price  than  he  might 
otherwife  have  had. 

Were  it  poffible,  indeed,  for  one  great  com- 
pany of  merchants  to  poffels  themfelves  of  the 
whole  crop  of  an  extenfive  country,  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  their  intereft  to  deal  with  it  as  the 
butch  are  faid  to  do  with  the  Ipiceries  of  the 
Molucca^,  to  dellroy  or  throw  away  a  conlidera- 
ble  part  of  it,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  price  of 
the  reft.  But  it  is  fcarce  poffible,  even  by  the 
violence  of  law,  to  eftablilh  fuch  an  extenfive  mpf- 
nopoly  with  regard  to  com ;  and,  wherever  the 
law  leaves  the  trade  free,  it  is  of  all  commodities 
the  leaft  liable  to  be  engrofled  or  monopo^ 
lized  by  the   force  of  a  few  large    capitals, 

u  3  which 
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BOOK  which  buy  up  the  greater  part  of  it  Not  only 
5^  its  value  far  exceeds  what  the  capitals  of  a  few 
private  men  are  capable  of  purchafing,  but  fup- 
pofing  they  were  capable  of  purchafing  it,  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  produced  renders  this 
purchale  altogether  impra6licable.  As  in  every 
civilized  country  it  is  the  commodity  of  which 
the  annual  confumption  is  the  greateft,  fo  a 
greater  quantity  of  induftry  is  annually  employed 
in  producing  com  than  in  producing  any  other 
commodity.  When  it  firft  comes  from  the 
ground  too,  it  is  neceflarily  divided  among  a 
greater  number  of  owners  than  any  other  com- 
modity ;  and  thefe  owners  can  never  be  col- 
le6fced  into  one  place  like  a  number  of  indepen- 
dent manufafturers,  but  are  neceffarily  fcattered 
through  all  the  different  comers  of  the  country. 
Thefe  firft  owners  either  immediately  fupply  the 
confumers  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  or  thqy 
fupply  other  inland  dealers,  who  fupply  thofe 
confumers.  The  inland  dealers  in  corn,  therefore, 
including  both  the  farmer  and  the  baker,  are 
neceffarily  more  numerous  than  the  dealers  in 
any  other  conunodity,  and  their  diQ)erfed  fitua- 
tion.  renders  it  altogether  impoffible  for  them  to 
enter  into  any  general  combination.  If  in  a  year 
of  fcarcity,  therefore,  any  of  them  fhould  find 
that  he  had  a  good  deal  more  corn  upon  hand 
than,  at  the  current  price,  he  could  hope  to  dif- 
pofe  of  before  the  end  of  the  feafon,  he  would 
never  think  of  keeping  up  this  price  to  his  own 
lofs,  and  to  the  fole  benefit  of  his  rivals 
and  competitors,  .but  would  immediately  lower 

it, 
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k,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  com  before  the  new  chap. 

crop  began  to  come  in.    The  fame  motives,  the  ,    y* 

lame  interefts,  which  would  thus  regulate  the 

condudt  of  any  one  dealer,  would  regulate  that 

of  every  other,  and  oblige  them  all  in  general  to 

feU  their  com  at  the  price  which,  according  to 

the  bed  of  their  judgment,  was  moil  fuitable  to 

the  fcardty  or  plenty  of  the  feafon. 

;  Whoever  examines,  with  attention,  the  hiftory 

of  the  dearths  and  famines  which  have  afflicted 

any  part  6f  Europe,  during  either  the  courfe  of 

the  prefent,  or  that  of  the  two  preceding  cen- 

turies,  of  feveral  of  which  we  have  pretty  exadfc 

accounts,  will  find,  I  believe,  that  a  dearth  never 

has  arifen  from  any  combination  among  the  in. 

land  dealers  in  corn,  nor  from  any  other  caufe 

but  a  real  fcarcity,  occafioned  fometimes,  per-. 

haps,  and  in  fome  particular  places,  by   the 

wafte  of  war,  feut  in  by  far  the  greateft  number 

of  cafes,  by  the  fault  of  the  feafons ;  and  that  a 

fiunine  has  never  arifen  from  any  other  caufe 

but  the  violence  of  government  attempting,  by 

improper  means,  to  remedy  the  inconveniencies 

of  a  dearth. 

In  an  extenfive  corn  country,  between  all  the 
difierent  parts  of  which  there  is  a  free  commerce 
and  communication,  the  fcarcity  occafioned  by 
the  mofl:  unfavourable  feafons  can  never  be  fo 
great  as  to  produce  a  famine  ;  and  the  fcantiefi. 
crop,  if  managed  with  frugality  and  ceconomy, 
will  maintain,  through  the  year,  the  fame  num-* 
ber  of  people  that  are  commonly  fed  in  a  more 
affluent  manner  by  one  of  moderate  plenty, 

u  4  The 
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BOOK  The  feafons  moft  unfavourable  to  the  crop  am 
*  •  thofe  of  exceflive  drought  or  exceffi ve  rain.  But, 
as  com  grows  equally  upon  high  and  low  hnds^ 
upon  grounds  that  are  difpofed  to  be  too  wet, 
and  upon  thofe  that  are  difpofed  to  be  too  dry, 
either  the  drought  or  the  rain  which  is  hurtful 
to  one  part  of  the  country  is  favourable  to 
another ;  and  though  both  in  the  ^et  and  in  the 
dry  feafon  the  crop  is  a  good  deal  lefs  than  in 
one  more  properly  tempered,  yet  in  both  what 
is  loft  in  one  part  of  the  country  is  in  fome 
meafure  compeniated  by  what  is  gained  in  the 
other.  In  rice  countries,  where  the  crop  not 
only  requires  a  very  moift  foil,  but  where,  in  a 
certain  period  of  its  growing,  it  muft  be  laid 
under  water,  the  efie£ts  of  a  drought  are  much 
more  difmal.  Even  in  fuch  countries,  however, 
the  drought  is,  perhaps,  fcarce  ever  fo  univerial, 
as  neceflariiy  to  occaiion  a  faming  if  the  govern- 
ment  would  allow  a  free  trade.  The  drought  m 
Bengal,  a  few  years  ago,  might  probably  have 
occafioned  a  very  great  dearth.  Som^  improper 
regulations,  fome  injudicious  reftraints,  impofed 
by  the  fervants  of  the  Eall  India  Company  upon 
the  rice  trade,  contributed,  perhaps,  to  turn  that 
dearth  into  a  famine. 

When  the  government,  in  order  to  remedy 
the  inconveniencies  of  a  dearth,  orders  all  the 
dealers  to  fell  their  corn  at  what  it  fuppofes  a 
reafonable  price,  it  either  hinders  them  from 
bringing  it  to  market,  which  may  fometimes 
produce  a  famine,  even  in  the  beginning  of  the 
feafon ;  or  if  they  bring  it  thither,  it. enisles 

thQ 
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the  people,  and  thereby  encourages  them  to  con-  char 
fume  it  fo  fail,  as  mufl  neceiTarily  produce  a 
famine  before  the  end  of  the  feafon.  The  unli- 
mited, unreftrained  freedom  of  the  corn  trade, 
as  it  is  the  only  effeS^ual  preventative  of  the  mi- 
feries  of  a  famine,  fo  it  is  the  bed  palliative  of 
the  inconveniencies  of  a  dearth ;  for  the  incon« 
veniencies  of  a  real  fcarcity  cannot  be  remedied ; 
they  pan  only  be  palliated*  No  trade  deferves 
m(ffe  the  full  protection  of  the  law,  and  no  trade 
require  it  fo  much  ;  becaufe  no  trade  is  fo  much 
^xpofed  to  popular  odium. 

In  years  of  fcarcity  the  inferior  ranks  of  peo- 
ple impute  their  diftrefs  to  the  avarice  of  the  corn 
merchant,  who  becomes  the  obje6i;  of  their 
hatred  and  indignation.  Inilead  of  making  pro- 
fit upon  fuch  occafions,  therefore,  he  is  often 
in  danger  of  being  utterly  ruined,  and  of  having 
bis  magazines  plundered  and  deflroyed  by  their 
violence.  It  is  in  years  of  fcarcity,  however, 
when  prices  are  high,  that  the  corn  merchant 
expe6l;s  to  make  his  principal  profit.  He  is  ge- 
nerally in  contra6t  with  fome  fanners  to  furnifh 
him  for  a  certain  number  of  years  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  corn  at  a  certain  price.  This  con- 
tract price  is  fettled  according  to  what  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  moderate  and  reafonable,  that  is, 
the  ordinary  or  average  price,  which,  before  the 
Jate  years  of  fcarcity,  was  commonly  about  eight- 
and-twenty-ihillings  for  the  quarter  of  wheat, 
and  for  that  of  other  grain  in  proportion.  In 
years  of  fcarcity,  therefore,  the  com  merchant 
buys  a  great  part  of  his  com  for  the  ordinary 

price. 
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BOOK  price^  and  fells  it  for  a  much  higher.     That 
this  extraordinary  profit,  however,  is  no  more 
than  fufficient  to  put  his  trade  upon  a  fair  level 
with  other  trades,  and  to  compenfate  the  many 
lofles  which  he  fuftains  upon  other  occafions, 
both  from  the  perilhable  nature  of  the  commo- 
dity itfelf,  and  from  the  frequent  and  unforefeen 
flu^uations  of  its  price,  feems  evident  enough, 
from  this  fingle  circumilance,  that  great  fortunes 
are  as  feldom  made  in  this  as  in  any  other  trade. 
The  popular  odium,  however,  which  attends  it 
in  years  of  fcarcity,  the  only  years  in  which  it 
can  be  very  profitable,  renders  people  of  cha- 
racter and  fortune  averfe  to  enter  into  it.    It  is 
abandoned  to  an  inferior  fet  of  dealers  i  and 
millers,  bakers,  mealmen,  and  meal  factors,  to- 
gether with  a  niunber  of  wretched  huckflers,  are 
almoft  the  only  middle  people  that,  in  the  home 
market,  come  between  the  grower  and  the  con- 
fumer. 

The  ancient  policy  of  Europe,  infl^ead  of  dit 
countenancing  this  popular  odium  agaiuft  a  trade 
fo  beneficial  to  the  public,  feems,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  have  authorifed  and  encouraged  it. 

By  the  5th  and  6th  of  Edward  VI.  cap.  14.  it 
was  ena6ted.  That  whoever  ihould  buy  any  cam 
or  grain  with  intent  to  fell  it  again,  ihould  be 
reputed  an  unlawful  engroifer,  and  fhould,  for 
the  firfi.  fault,  fuifer  two  months  imprifonment, 
and  forfeit  the  value  of  the  corn ;  for  the  fecond, 
fuffer  fix  months  imprifonment,  and  forfeit 
double  the  value ;  and  fbr  the  third,  be  fet  in 
the  pillory,  fufier  imprifonment  during  the  king's 

pleafure, 
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pleafiire,  and  forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chattels,  chap* 
The  ancient  |)olicy  of  moft  other  parts  of  Europe  ,    ^^ 
was  no  better  than  that  of  England. 

Our  anceftors  feem  to  have  imagined  that  the 
people  would  buy  their  com  cheaper  of  the  far- 
mer than  of  the  com  merchant,  who,  they  were 
afraid,  would  require,  over  and  above  the  price 
which  he  paid  to  the  farmer,  an  exorbitant  pro* 
fit  to  himfelf.  They  endeavoured,  therefore,  to 
annihilate  his  trade  altogether.  They  even  en- 
deavoured to  hinder  as  much  as  poflible  any 
middle  man  of  any  kind  from  coming  in  be- 
tween the  grower  and  the  confumer ;  and  this 
was  the  meaning  of  the  many  reftraints  which 
they  impofed  upon  the  trade  of  thofe  whom  they 
called  kidders  or  carriers  of  com,  a  trade  which 
nobody  was  allowed  to  exercife  without  a  licence 
afcertaining  his  qualifications  as  a  man  of  pro- 
bity and  fair  dealing.  The  authority  of  three 
juftices  of  the  peace  was,  by  the  ilatute  of 
Edward  VI.  neceffary,  in  order  to  grant  this 
licence.  But  even  this  reftraint  was  afterwards 
thought  infufiicient,  and  by  a  flatute  of  Eliza- 
beth, the  privilege  of  granting  it  was  confined  to 
the  quarter-feffions. 

The  ancient  policy  of  Europe  endeavoured  in 
this  manner  to  regulate  agriculture,  the  great 
trade  of  the  country,  by  maxims  quite  different 
from  thofe  which  it  eftabliihed  with  regard  to 
manufa6lures,  the  great  trade  of  the  towns.  By 
leaving  the  farmer  no  other  cuftomers  but  either 
the  confumers  or  their  immediate  faftors,  the 
kidders  and  carriers  of  corn,  it  endeavoured  to 
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BOOK  force  him  to  exerciie  the  trade,  not  only  of  a  far^ 
mer,  but  of  a  com  merchant  or  corn  retailer. 
On  the  contrary,  it  in  many  cafes  prohibited  the. 
manufa6turer  from  exerciling  the  trade  of  a  Shop- 
keeper, or  from  felling  his  own  goods  by  retail. 
It  meant  by  the  one  law  to  promote  the  general 
intereft  of  the  country,  or  to  render  corn  cheap, 
without,  perhaps,  its  being  well  underilood  how 
this  was  to  be  done.  By  the  other  it  meant  to 
promote  that  of  a  particular  order  of  men,  the 
ihopkeepers,  who  would  be  fo  much  underfold 
by  the  manufa£lurer,  it  was  fuppofed,  that  their 
trade  would  be  ruined  if  he  was  allowed  to  ret^ 
at  all.  ^ 

The  manufadlurer,  however,  though  he  had 
been  allowed  to  keep  a  (hop,  and  to  fell  his  own 
goods  by  retail,  could  not  have  underfold  the 
common  Ihopkeeper.  Whatever  part  of  his  ca* 
pital  he  might  have  placed  in  his  ihop,  he  mufl 
have  withdrawn  it  from  his  manufaaure.  In 
order  to  carry  on  his  bufinefs  on  a  level  with 
that  of  other  people,  as  he  mufl  have  had  the 
profit  of  a'manufa6lurer  on  the  one  part,  fo  he 
muft  have  had  that  of  a  ihopkeeper  upon  the 
other.  Let  us  fuppofe,  for  example,  that  in  the 
particular  town  where  he  lived,  ten  per  cent,  was 
the  ordinary  profit  both  of  manufa61:uring  and 
fliopkeeping  ftock ;  he  muft  in  this  cafe  have 
charged  upon  every  piece  of  his  own  goods 
which  he  fold  in  his  (hop,  a  profit  of  twenty  per 
cent.  When  he  carried  them  from  his  work- 
houfe  to  his  fliop,  he  muft  have  valued  them  at 
the  price  for  which  he  could  have  fold  them  to  a 

dealer 
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dealer  or  ihopkeeper,  who  would  have  bought  c  H  A.  P. 
them  by  wholefale.  If  he  valued  them  lower,  ,  1^^ 
he  loft  a  part  of  the  profit  of  his  manufa6luring 
capital*  When  again  he  fold  them  from  his 
ibop,  unleis  he  got  the  fame  price  at  which  a 
ihopkeeper  would  have  fold  them,  he  loft  a  part 
of  the  profit  of  his  fliopkeeping  capital.  Though 
he  might  appear,  therefore,  to  make  a  double 
profit  upon  the  fame  piece  of  goods,  yet  as  thefe 
goods  made  fucceffively  a  part  of  two  diftin6t 
capitals,  he  made  but  a  fingle  profit  upon  the 
whole  capital  employed  about  them  ;  and  if  he 
made  lefs  than  his  profit,  he  was  a  lofer,  or  did 
not  employ  bis  whole  capital  with  the  fame  ad« 
vantage  as  the  greater  part  of  his  neighbours. 

What  the  manufa6lurer  was  prohibited  to  do, 
the  farmer  was  in  fome  meafure  enjoined  to  do ; 
to  divide  his  capital  between  two  different  em* 
payments ;  to  keep  one  part  of  it  in  his  grana* 
ries  and  ftack  yard,  for  fupplying  the  occafionai 
demands  of  the  market ;   and  to  employ  the 

other  in  the  cultivation  of  his  land.     But  as  he 

* 

could  not  afford  to  employ  the  lattef  for  lefi 
than  the  ordinary  profits  of  farming  ftock,  fo 
he  could  as  little  afford  to  employ  the  former  for 
lefs  than  the  ordiniary  profits  of  mercantile  ftock. 
Whether  the  ftock  which  really  carried  on  the 
bufinefs  of  the  corn  merchant  belonged  to  the 
perfon  who  was  called  a  farmer,  or  to  the  perfon 
who  was  called  a  corn  merchant,  ah  equal  profit 
was  in  botli  cafes  requifite,  in  order  to  indemnify 
its  owner  for  employing  it  in  this  manner ;  in 
order  to  put  his  bufinefs  upon  a  level  with  other 

trades. 
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BOOK  trades,  and  in  order  to  hinder  him  from  having 
^^^^_^  an  intereft  to  change  it  as  foon  as  poffible  for 
fome  other.  The  farmer,  therefore,  who  was 
thus  forced  to  exercife  the  trade  of  a  cojcn  jner- 
chant,  could  not  afford  to  fell  his  corn  cheaper 
than  any  other  corn  merchant  would  have  been 
obliged  to  do  in  the  cafe  of  a  free  compe-* 
tition. 

The  dealer  who  can  employ  his  whole  flock 
in  one  fingle  branch  of  bufinefs,  has  an  advan- 
tage of  the  fame  kind  with  the  workman  who 
can  employ  his  whole  labour  in  one  fingle  opera- 
tion.  As  the  latter  acquires  a  dexterity  which 
enables  him,  with  the  fame  two  han4s,  to  per* 
form  a  much  greater  quantity  of  work ;  fo  the 
former  acquires  fo  eafy  and  ready  a  method  of 
tranfa£bing  his  bufinefs,  of  buying  and  difpofing 
of  his  goods,  that  with  the  fame  capital  he  can 
trania^l  a  much  greater  quantity  of  bufinefs.  As 
the  one  can  commonly  afford  his  work  a  good 
deal  cheaper,  fo  the  other  can  commonly  afford 
his  goods  fomewhat  cheaper  than  if  his  ftock  and 
attention*  were  both  employed  about  a  greater 
variety  of  objedts.  The  greater  part  of  manu- 
£Bi£turers  could  not  afford  to  retail  their  own 
goods  fo  cheap  as  a  vigilant  and  adlive  fhop- 
keeper,  whofe  fole  bufinefs  it  was  to  buy  them 
by  wholefale,  and  to  retail  them  again.  The 
greater  part  of  farmers  could  flill  lefs  afford  to 
retail  their  own  com,  to  fupply  the  inhabitimts 
of  a  town,  at  perhaps  four  or  five,  miles  difr 
jtance  from  the  greater  part  of  them,  fo  ch.eap 
as  a  vigilant  and  a6iiVe  corn  merchant,  whofe 

fole 
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fole  bufinels  it  was  to  purchafe  com  by  whole-  chap. 
file,  to  colle£l  it  into  a  great  magazine,  and  to  ^  ^* 
retail  it  again. 

.  The  law  which  prohibited  the  manufafturer 
from  exercifing  the  trade  of  a  fhopkeeper,  endea- 
voured to  force  this  divifion  in  the  employment 
of  flock  to  go  on  fafter  than  it  might  otherwife 
have  done.  The  law  which  obliged  the  farmer 
to  exercife  the  trade  of  a  com  merchant,  endea- 
voured  to  hinder  it  from  going  on  fo  fail.  Both 
laws  were  evident  violations  of  natural  liberty, 
and  therefore  unjuft ;  and  they  were  both  too  as 
impolitic  as  they  were  unjuft.  It  is  the  intereft 
of  every  fociety,  that  things  of  this  kind  fliould 
never  either  be  forced  or  obftru6led.  The  man 
who  employs  either  his  labour  or  his  ftock  in  a 
greater  variety  of  ways  than  his  fituation  renders 
neceflary,  can  never  hurt  his  neighbour  by  un- 
derfelling  him.  He  may  hurt  himfelf,  and  he 
generally  does  fo*  Jack  of  all  trades  will  never 
be  rich,  fays  the  proverb.  But  the  law  ought 
always  to  truft  people  with  the  care  of  their  own 
intereft,  as  in  their  local  fituations  they  muft  ge- 
nerally be  able  to  judge  better  of  it  than  the 
legiflator  can  do.  ,  The  law,  however,  which 
obliged  the  farmer  to  exercife  the  trade  of  a 
corn  merchant,  was  by  far  the.  moft  pemicious  of 
the  two. 

It  obftru^ed  not  only  that  divifion  in  the 
employment  of  ftock  which  is  fo  advantageous 
to  every  fociety,  but  it  obftmfited  likewife  the 
improvement  and ,  cultivation  of  the  land.  By 
obliging  the  farmer  to  carry  on  two  trades  in- 

ftead 
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BOOK  ftead  of  one,  it  forced  him  to  iMvide  his  capital 
J^l^  ,  into  two  parts,  of  whidi  one  only  could  be  em- 
ployed in  cultivation;  But  if  he  had  been  at 
liberty  to  fell  his  whole  crop  to  a  corn  merchant 
as  fa^  as  he  could  threfh  it  out,  his  whole  capi* 
tal  might  have  returned  immediately  to  ihe  land, 
and  have  been  employed  in  buying  more  cattle, 
and  hiring  more  fervants,  in  order  to  improve 
and  cultivate  it  better.  But  by  being  obliged 
to  fell  his  com  by  retail,  he  was  obliged  to  keep 
a  great  part  of  his  capital  in  his  gran^f  ies  and 
Hack  yard  through  the  year,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  cultivate  Co  well  a^  with  the  fame 
capital  he  might  otherwife  have  done.  This  law, 
therefore,  neceffarily  obllrufted  the  improve^ 
ment  of  the  land,  and,  inilead  of  tending  to  ren« 
der  com  cheaper,  muft  have  tended  to  render  it 
Icarcer,  and  therefore  dearer,  than  it  would 
otherwife  have  been. 

After  the  bufinefs  of  the  farmer,  that  of  the 
corn  merchant  is  in  reality  the  trade  which,  if 
properly  protected  and  encouraged,  would  con« 
tribute  the  moft  to  the  raifing  of  com.  It  would 
fupport  the  trade  of  the  farmer,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  trade  of  the  wholefale  dealer  fupports 
that  of  the  manufa£turer. 

The  wholefale  dealer,  by  affi>rding  a  ready 
market  to  the  manufacturer,  by  taking  his  goods 
off  his  hand  as  fail  ks  he  can  make  them,  and  by 
fometimes  even  advancing  their  price  to  him  hi^ 
fore  he  has  made  them,  enables  him  to  keep  Us 
whole  capital,  and  fometimes  even  more'thwi 
his  whole  capital,  conflantly  employed  iu  manu* 

I  faCturing, 
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fa3;imng,  a«d  confequently  to  manufa6lure  a  c  H  A  P. 
much  greater  quantity  of  goods  than  if  he  was  ^,  y* 
obli^d  to  difpofe  of  them  himfelf  to  the  imme* 
diate  ccmfumers,  or  dven  to  the  retailers.  As  the 
Capital  of  the  wholefale  merchant  too  is  generally 
fufficient  to  replace  that  of  many  manufadturers, 
this  intercourfe  between  him  and  them  interefts 
the  owner  of  a  large  capital  to  fupport  the 
owners  of  a  great  number  of  fmall  ones,  and  to 
affift  them  in  thofe  loffes  and  misfortunes  which 
might  otherwife  prove  ruinous  to  them. 

An  intercourfe  of  the  fame  kind  univerfally 
eitablifhed  between  the  farmers  and  the  corn 
merchants,  would  be  attended  with  effe^s 
equally  beneficial  to  the  farmers.  They  would 
be  enabled  to  keep  their  whole  capitals,  and 
even  more  than  their  whole  capitals,  conftantly 
employed  in  cultivation,  tn  cafe  of  any  of  thofe 
accidents,  to  which  no  trade  is  more  liable  than 
theirs,  they  would  find  in  their  ordinary  cut 
tomer,  the  wealthy  corn  merchant,  aperlbn.who 
had  both  an  intereft  to  fupport*  them,  and  the 
ability  to  do  it,  and  they  would  not,  as  at  prefent, 
be  entirely  dependent  upon  the  forbearance 
of  their  landlord,  or  the  mercy  of  his  fteward* 
Were  it  pbfiible,  as  perhaps  it  is  not,  to  eilablifh 
thia  intercourfe  univerfally,  and  all  at  once,  were 
it  -poflible  to  turn  all  at  once  the  whole  farming 
ftock:  of  the  kingdom  to  its  proper  bufineis,  the 
cultivation  of  land,  withdrawing  it  from  every 
other  employment  into  which  any  part  of  it  may 
be'  at  prefent  diverted,  and  were  it  poflible,  iii 
order  to  fopport  and  affift  upon  occafion  the 
TOL.UI.  X  operations 
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9  o  o  K  operations  of  this  great  ilocky  to  provide  alt  at 
j^  OBce  aikotber  ftock  almoft  equally  greats  k  is 
not  perhaps  very  eafy  to  imagine  how  great, 
how  extenfive,  and  bow  fudden  would  be  the 
improvement  which  this  change  of  circum- 
ftances  would  alcme  produce  upon  the  whole 
£ptee  of  the  country*. 

The  ftatute  of  Edward  VI.,  therefore,  by 
prohibiting  as  much  ai»  poffible  any  middle  man 
from  coming  in  between  the  grower  and  the 
confumer,  endeavoured  to  annihilate  a  trader 
of  which  the  free  exercile  is  not  only  the  befl 
palliative  of  the  inconveniencies  of~  a  dearth, 
but  the  befl  preventative  of  that  calamity  :  after 
the  trade  of  the  farmer,  no  trade  contributing 
fo  much  to  the  growing  of  corn  as  th^  of  the 
corn  merchant. 

The  rigour  of  this  law  was  afterwards  ibftened 
by  feveral  fubfequent  flatutes^  which  fucceffively 
jpermitted  the  engroifing  of  corii  when  the  price 
of  wheat  (hould  not  exceed  twenty,  twenty-four^ 
thirty-two,  and  forty  fliiUings  the  quarter*  At 
lafl,  by  the  15th  of  Charles  IL  c.y.  theengroffisg 
or  buying  of  com  in  order  to  fell  it  again,  as^ 
long  as  the  price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  forty* 
eight  ihiUings  the  quarter,  and  that  of  other 
grain  in  proportion,  waa  declared  lawful  to  all 
perfbns  not  being  foreflallers,  that  is,  not  felling 
again  in  the  iame  market  within  three  months* 
All  the  freedom  which  the  trade  of  the  inland 
jorn  dealer  has  ever  yet  enjoyed,  wse  beftowed 
upon  it  by  this  ftatute.  The  ftatute  of  the 
twelftJi  of  the  prefent  King,  which  repes^alinoft 

all 
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an  th6  other  ancient  laws  againft  engroflers  and  o  H  A  Fi 
£>reftaUers,  does  not  repeal  the  reftri6tions  of      ^^ 
this    particular    flatute,  which  therefore  iUU 
continue  in  force.  • 

This  ftatute^  howevei",^  authorifesi   in  fomd 
meafure  two  very  abfurd  popular  prejudices. 

Pirit,  it  fuppofes  that  when  the  price  of 
wheat  has  rifen  fo  high  as  forty-eight  ihillingi 
the  quarter,  and  that  of  other  grain  in  prppor«^ 
tion,  corn  is  likely  to  be  fo  engrofled  as  to  hurt 
the  people.  But  from  what  has  been  already 
laid,  it  feems  evident  enough  that  com  can  at  ne 
price  be  fo  engrofled  by  the  inland  dealers  as  to 
h^rt  the  people:  and  forty-eight  ihilllngs  the 
quarter  befides,  though  it  may  be  confidered  aa 
a  very  high  price,  yet  in  years  of  fcarcity  it  is  a 
price  which  frequently  takes  place  immediately 
after  harveft,  when  fcarce  any  part  of  the  new 
crop  can  be  fold^ofi;  and  when  it  is  impoflible 
even  for  ignorance  to  fuppofe  that  any  part  of  it 
can  be  fo  engrofled  as  to  hurt  the  people^ 

Secondly,  it  fuppofes  that  th^re  is  a  certain 
price  at  which  com  is  likely  to  be  foreftalled^ 
that  is,  bought  up  in  order  to  be  fold  again  fooA 
after  in  the  iame  market,  fo  as  to  hurt  the 
people.  But  if  a  merchant  ever  buys  up  corn^ 
either  going  to  a  particular  market  or  in  a  partis 
cular  market,  in  order  to  fell  it  again  foon  afler 
in  the  iame  market,  it  muil  be  becaufe  he  judges 
that  the  market  cannot  be  fo  liberally  fupplied 
through  the  whole  feafon  as  upon  that  particular 
oecaflon,  and  that  the  price,  therefore,  mufl 
loon  rife*    If  he  judges  wrong  in  this,  and  if  the 

X  a  price 
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BOOK  price  does  not  rife,  he  not  only  lofes  the  whole 
^*  profit  of  the  flock  which  he  employs  in  this 
manner,  but  a  part  of  the  flock  itfelf,  liiy  the 
expence  and  lofs  whic\^  neceffarily  attend  the 
ftoring  and  keeping  of  corn.  He  hurts  himfelf, 
therefore,  much  mote  effentiaUy  than  be  can  hurt 
even  the  particular  people  whom  he  may  hinder 
from  fopplying  themfelves  upon  that  particular 
market  day,  becaufe  they  may  ailerwards  fiipply 
themfelves  jufl  as  cheap  upon  any  other  market 
day.  If  he  judges  right,  inilead  of  hurting  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  he  renders  them  a  mofl 
important  fervice.  By  making  them  fee)  i&e 
inconVeniencies  c^  a  dearth  focnewhat  earU^ 
than  they  otherwife  might  do,  he  prev^its  liieir 
feeling  them  afterwards  fo  feverely  as  they 
certainly  would  do,  if  the  cheapnefs  of  price 
encouraged  them  to  confiime  fafter  than  fuited 
the  real  fcarcity  of  the  feafon.  Whien  the  fcarcity 
19  real,  the  beft  tiling  that  can  be  done  for  the 
people  is  to  divide  the  inconveniencieS' of  it  aa 
equally  as  poffible  through  all  the  di£6effent 
months,  and  weeks^  and  days  of  the  year.  The 
interefl  of  the  corn  merchant  makes  him  fhidy 
to  do  this  a6  exadlly  as  he  can :  and  as  no  other 
perfon  can  have  either  the  fame  interefl,  01:  the 
fame,  knowledge,  o^  the  fame  abilities  to  doit  £> 
exa6lly  as  he,  this  moft  important  operation  of 
commerce  ought  to  be  trafted  entirely  to  him  f 
or,  in  other  words,  the  corn  trade,  ib  far  at 
leafl  as  concerns  the  fuj^Iy  of  the  home  naadset^ 
ought  to  be  left  perfectly  iree* 

The 
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The  popmlai:  fihr  of  engroffing  and  fore-  C  h  A  A 
(tailing  may  be  compared  to  the  popular  terrors  ^* 
and  fu^cioBs  oi  witchcraft.  The  unfortunate 
wretches  accufed  of  this  latter  crime  were  not 
more  innoceiit  df  the  misfortunes  imputed  to 
them,  than  thofe  who  have  been  accufed  of  the 
former.  The  iaw  which  put  an  end  to  all  proi 
fecution&againfl  Witchcraft^  which  put  it  out  of 
any  man's  pdw^*  to  gratify  his  own  malice  by 
accufing  bis  neighbour  of  that  imaginary  crime^ 
feems  efie&ually  to  have  piit  an  end  to  thofe 
fears  and  fuipicions,  by  taking  away  the  great 
caufe  which  encouraged  aild  fupported  them. 
The  law  which  fhould  rdlore  entire  freedom  to 
the  inland  trade  of  corn,  would  pirobably  prove 
as  effe6tual  to  put  an  end  to  the  popiilar  fears  of 
engroffing  and  foreftalling. 

The  15th  of  Charles  11.  c.  7.  however,  with 
all  its  impferfed;ions,  has  perhiips  contributed 
m(Hre  both'  to  the  plentiful  fupply  of  the  home 
market,  alid  to  ihe  inerea£e  of  tillage,  than  any 
other  law  in  the  ftatute  book.  It  is  from  this 
law  that  the  inland  com  trade  has  derived  all  the 
Uberty  «ftd  proteftion  which  it  has  ever  yet 
enjoyed ;  and  both  the  fupply  of  the  home 
market,  and  the  interefl  of  tillage,  are  much 
more  e^Ra^ually  promoted  by  the  inland,  than 
either  by  the  imporf»tion  or  exportation  trade. 

The  proportion  of  the  average  quantity  of  all 
£>rts  of  grain  imported  into  Great  Britain  to  that 
of  all  fbrts  of  grain  confumed,  it  has  been  com« 
puted  by  the  author  of  the  tra6ts  upon  the  coim 
trade»   does  not  exceed  that  of  one  to -five 
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BOOK  hundred  and  feventy.    For  fupplying  the  hcxne 
^l^     market,  therefore,  the  importance  of  the  inland 
trade  mufl  be  to  that  of  the  importation  trade 
as  five  hundred  and  feventy  to  one. 

The  average  quantity  of  all  forts  of  grain 
exported  from  Great  Britain  does  not,  according 
to  the  iame  author,  exceed  the  one-and-thirtieth 
part  of  the  annual  produce.  For  the  encourage- 
ment  of  tillage,  therefore,  by  providing  a  market 
for  the  home  produce,  the  importance  of  the 
inland  trade  muft  be  to  that  of  the  exportation 
trade  as  thirty  to  one. 

I  have  no  great  faith  in  political  arithmetic, 
and  I  mean  not  to  warrant  the  exafibneis  of 
either  of  thefb  computations.  I  mention  them 
only  in  order  to  ihow  of  how  much  leis  confe* 
quence,  in  the  opinion  of  the  moil  judicious  and 
experienced  perfons,  the  foreign  trade  of  com  is 
,  than  the  home  trade*  The  great  cheapne&  of 
com  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
eftabUfliment  of  the  bounty,  may  perhaps,  with 
reafbn,  be  afcribed  in  fome  meafure  to  the 
operation  of  this  ftatute  of  Charles  II.,  which 
had  been  ena6led  about  five«>and<-twenfy  years 
before,  and  which  had  therefore  full  time  to 
produce  its  eiFedfc. 

.  „  A  very  few  words  will  fufficiently  explain  all 
that  I  have  to  iay  concerning  the  other  three 
branches  of  the  com  trade. 

II.  The  trade  of  the  merchant  importer  of 
foreign  com  for  home  confumption,  evidently 
contributes  to  the  immediate  iupply  of  the  home 
market,  and  muft  fb  far  be  immediately  bene* 

ficial 
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ficial  to  the  great  body  of  the  people.  It  tends,  chap. 
indeed,  to  lower  fomewhat  the  average  money  ,  y* 
j>rice  of  com,  but  not  to  diminilh  its  real  value, 
or  the  quantity  of  labour  which  it  is  capable  of 
maintaining.  If  importation  was  at  all  times 
free,  our  farmers  and  country  gentlemen  would, 
probably,  one  year  with  another,  get  lefs  money 
for  their  corn  than  they  do  at  prefent,  when 
importation  is  ut  m(^  times  in  effe^  prohibited  } 
but  the  money  which  they  got  would  be  of  more 
value,  would  buy  more  goods  of  all  other  kinds, 
and  would  employ  more  labour.  Their  real 
wealth,  their  real  revenue,  therefore,  would  be 
the  iame  as  at  prefent,  though  it  might  be  ex- 
preffed  by  a  fmaller  quantity  of  filver ;  and  they 
would  neither  be  di&bled  nor  diicouraged  from 
cultivating  com  as  much  as  they  do  a£  prefent. 
On  the  contrary,  as  the  rife  in  the  real  value  of 
filver,  in  confequence  of  lowering  the  money 
price  of  com,  lowers  fomewhat  the  money  price 
of  all  other  commodities,  it  gives  the  induilry 
of  the  country,  where  it  takes  place,  fome  advan- 
tage in  all  foreign  markets,  and  thereby  tends 
to  encourage  and  increafe  that  induilry.  But 
the  extent  of  the  home  market  fbr  com  muft  be 
in  proportion  to  the  general  induftry  of  the 
country  where  it  grows,  or  to  the  number  of 
thofe  who  produce  fomething  elfe,  and  there- 
fore have  fomething  elfe,  or  what  comes  to  the 
iame  thing,  the  price  trf*  fomething  elfe,  to  give 
in  exchange  for  corn.  But  in  every  country  the 
borne  market,  as  it  is  the  nearefl  and  moft  con-^ 
venient,  fq  is  it  like  wife  the  greateft  and  moil 

;c  4  important 
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BOOK  important  market  for  com*  That  rife  in  the 
1^1  ,  real  value  of  filver,  therefore,  which  is  the  effeA 
of  lowering  the  average  money  price  of  com, 
tends  to  enlarge  the  greateft  and  mod  important 
market  for  corn,  and  thereby  to  encourage^ 
inftead  of  difcouraging,  its  growth. 

By  the  tad  of  Charles  11.  c.i3y  the  importa- 
tion of  wheat,  whenever  the  price  in  the  home 
market  did  not  exceed  fifty-three  (hillings  and 
four  pence  the  quarter,  was  fubje£ted  to  a  duty 
of  fixteen  (hillings  the  quarter ;  and  to  a  duty  of 
eight  (hillings  whenever  the  price  did  not  exceed 
four  pounds^  The  former  of  thefe  two  prices 
has,  for  more,  than  a  century  paft,  taken  place 
only  in  times  of  very  great  fcaxdty ;  and  the 
iatter  has,  fo  far  as  I  know,  not  taken  place  at 
all.  Yet,  till  wheat  had  rifen  aboye  this  latter 
price,  it  was  by  this  (latute  fubjed;ed  to  a  vety 
hi^  duty }  and,  till  it  had  riien  above  the  for- 
mer,  to  a  duty  which  amounted  to  a  prohibition* 
The^  importation  of  other  forts  of  grain  was 
reltrained  at  rates,  and  by  duties,  in  proportion  to 
the  value  of  the  grain,  almoft  equally  high  *• 

*  Before  the  13th  of  theprefent  King^  the  foBowiag  were  tK&dutkt 
payable  upon  the  importation  of  the  different  forts  of  grain ; 

Grain.  Duties.  Duties.       Duties* 

Beans  to  48s.  per  qr.      19s.  zed,  after  tili  40s.    -     z68.  Sd»  tlieii  isd* 
Barley  to  %%%.  19s.  xod.  328.     -     x6s.  ztiL 

Malt  is  prohibited  by  the  annual  Malt-tax  BilL 
Oats  to  168.  5s.io(L  after  9{d* 

Feafet04o$«    •  i68.  od«  after  9|d» 

Rye  to    364.  19s.  lod.       till     408.     •     z6s.  Sd.  then  iid. 

Wheat  to  44«*  »is.  9d.      till     53s.  4d*      zys.       tlieii    %u 

.  tffl  4L  and  after  that  about  is.  4d. 
Buck  wheat  to  32s.  per  qr.  to  pay  ids. 

Thefe  difimnt  duties  were  impofedy  pntly  by  the  92d  of  Oiaries  IL 
t^  place  dp  the  Old  Subfidyy  partly  by  the  New  9ubfidy»  by  the  One^ 
third  and  Two-thirds  Subfidy^  and  by  the  Subildy  1747. 

Subfe* 
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Subiequent  laws  ftill  further  increafed  thofe  c  H  A  P« 
duties*  v* 

The  diflrefs  which,  in  years  of  fcarcity,  the 
ftri6t  execution  of  thofe  laws  might  have  brought 
upon  the  people,  would  probably  have  been  very 
great.  But,  upon  fuch  occafions,  its  execution 
was  generally  fufpended  by  temporary  flatutes, 
which  permitted,  for  a  limited  time,  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  corn.  The  neceiflity  of  thefe 
temporary  ilatutes  fufficiently  demonflrates  the 
impropriety  of  this  general  one. 

Thefe  reflraints  upon  importation,  though 
prior  to  the  eftablifliment  of  the  bounty,  were 
dictated  by  the  fame  fpirit,  by  the  fame  prin- 
ciples, which  afterwards  enabled  that  regulation. 
How  hurtful  foever  in  themfelves,  thefe  or  fome 
other  reftraints  upon  importation  became  necefl 
fary  in  confequence  of  that  regulation.  If,  wheii 
wheat  was  either  below  forty-eight  fliillings  the 
quarter^  or  not  much  above  it,  foreign  com 
could  have  been  imported  either  duty  free,  or 
upcm  paying  only  a  fmall  duty,  it  might  have 
been  exported  again,  with  the  benefit  of  the 
bounty,  to  the  great  lofs  of  the  public  revenue^ 
and  to  the  entire  perverfion  of  the  inftitution^ 
of  which  the  objeft  was  to  extend  the  market 
for  the  home  growth,  not  that  for  the  growth  of 
foreign  countries. 

III.  The  trade  of  the  merchant  exporter  of 
corn  for  foreign  qonfumption^  certainly  does  not 
contribute  directly  to  the  plentiful  fupply  of  the 
home  market.  It  does  fo,  however,. indiredlly* 
From  whatever  fourcethis  fupply  may  be  ufually 

drawn, 
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BOOK  drawn,  whether  from  home  growth  or  from 
j^  foreign  importation,  unlefs  more  com  is  either 
ufually  grown,  or  ufually  imported  into  thp 
country,  than  what  is  ufiially  confumed  in  it, 
the  fupply  of  the  home  market  can  never  be  very^ 
plentiful.  But  unlefs  the  furplus  can,  in  all 
ordinary  cafes,  be  exported,  the  growers  will  be 
careful  never  to  grow  more,  and  the  importers 
never  to  import  more,  than  what  the  bare  con- 
fumption  of  the  home  market  requires.  That 
i^arket  will  very  ieldom  be  overftocked ;  but  it 
will  generally  be  underflocked,  the  people,  whofe 
bufinefi  it  is  to  fupply  it,  being  generally  afraid 
left  their  goods  flfbuld  be  left  upon  their  hands. 
The  prohibition  of  exportation  limits  the  im- 
provement and  cultivation  of  the  country  to 
what  the  fupply  of  its  own  inhabitants  requires. 
The  freedom  of  exportation  enables  it  to  extend 
cultivation  for  the  fupply  of  foreign  nations. 

By  the  1 2th  of  Charles  II.  c.  4.  the  exporta- 
tion of  com  was  permitted  whenever  the  price  of 
wheat  did  not  exceed  forty  ihillings  the  quarter, 
and  that  of  other  grain  in  proportion.  By  the 
15th  of  the  fiime  prince,  this  liberty  was  extended 
till  the  price  of  wheat  exceeded  forty-eight 
ihillings  the  quarter;  and  by  the  22d,  to  all 
higher  prices.  A  poundage,  indeed,  was  to  be 
paid  to  the  king  upon  fuch  exportation.  But  all 
grain  was  rated  to  low  in  the  book  of  rates,  that 
this  poundage  amounted  only  upon  wheat  to  a 
ihilling,  upon  oats  to  four  pence,  and  upon  all 
other  grain  to  fix  pence  the  quarter.  By  the 
I  ft  of  William  and  Mary,  the  t6l  which  efta- 

blilh«d 
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blHhed  the  bounty,  this  fmaU  duty  was  virtually  c  H  A  F. 
taken  off  whenever  the  price  of  wheat  diid  not 
exceed  forty-eight  {hillings  the  quarter ;  and  by 
the  nth  and  12th  of  William  IIL  c.  20.  it  was 
exprefsly  taken  off  at  all  higher  prices. 

The  trade  of  the  merchant  exporter  was,  in 
this  manner,  not  only  encouraged  by  a  bounty, 
but  rendered  much  more  free  than  that  of  the 
inland  dealer.  By  the  laft  of  thefe  ilatutes,  com 
could  be  engroffed  at  any  price  for  exportation ; 
but  it  could  not  be  engroffed  for  inland  iale, 
except  when  the  price  did  not  exceed  forty,  eight 
ihillings  the  quarter.  The  intereft  of  ^ the  in« 
land  dealer,  however,  it  has  already  been  fliown^ 
can  never  be  oppofite  to  that  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people.  That  of  the  merchant  exported 
may,  and  in  faft  fometimes  is.  If,  while  his 
own  country  labours  under  a  dearth,  a  neighbour* 
ing  country  Ihould  be  affli£ted  with  a  famine,  it 
might  be  his  intereft  to  carry  com  to  the  latter 
country  in  fuch  quantities  as  might  very  much 
aggravate  the  calamities  of  the  dearth.  The 
plentiful  fupply  of  the  home  market  was  not  the 
diredt  object  of  thofe  ftatutes ;  but,  under  the 
pretence  of  encouraging  agriculture,  to  raife 
the  money  price  of  com  as  high  as  poffiUe, 
and  thereby  to  occafion,  as  much  as  poffible,  a 
conftant  dearth  in  the  home  market.  By  the 
difcouragement  of  importation,  the  fupply  of 
that  market,  even  in  times  of  great  fcarcity, 
was  confined  to  the  home  growth ;  and  by  the 
encouragement  of  exportation,  when  the  price 
was  fo  high  as  forty-eight  ihillings  the  quarter, 

that 
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BOOK  that  market  was  not^  even  in  times  of  confidff- 
i^  ,  able  fcarcity,  allowed  to  enjoy  the  whole  of  that 
growth.  The  temporary  laws^  prohibiting  fpr  a 
limited  time  the  exportation  of  com^  and  taking 
off  for  a  limited  time  the  duties  upon  its  importa* 
tion^  expedients  to  which  Great  Britain  hta 
been  obliged  &  frequently  to  have  recourfe^ 
Aifficiently  d^nonilrate  the  impropriety  of  her 
l^neral  fyilem.  Had  that  iyftem  been  good^ 
flie  would  not  fo  frequently  have  been  reduced 
to  the  neceflity  of  departing  firom  it. 

Were  all  nations  to  follow  the  liberal  iyftem 
of  free  exportation  and  free  importation^  the 
i^i£ferent    ftates  into  which  a  great  continent 
was  divided  would  fo  far  refemble  the  different 
provinces  of  a  great  empire.     As  among  the 
different  provinqes  of  a  great  empire  the  freedom 
c^  the  inland  trade  appears,  both  from  re^on 
and  experience,  not  on]y  the  beil  palliative  of  a 
dearth,  but  the  moil  ^eStual  preventative  of  a 
&nime ;  fo  would  the  freedom  of  the  exportation 
and  importation  trade  be  among  the  different 
ftates  into  whicih  a  great  ccmtinent  was  divided* 
The  larger .  the  continent,  the  eaiier  the  com- 
xnimication  through  all  the  different  parts  of  it, 
limth  by  land  and  by  water,  the  \e&  would  any 
i^ne  particular  part  of  it  ever  be  expo£^d  to 
^ther  of  thefe  calamities,  the  fearcity  of  smy 
ose  country  being  more  likely  to  be  relieved 
by  the  plenty  of  Ibrae  other*    But  very  few 
eountddes    have    ^itirely  adopted  this  libersd 
jfyilem.      The  freedom  of  the  corn  trade  is 
idmoft  every  where  mone  or  leis  reilrained,  and, 
.    .  ,  in 
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m  many  Gauntries^  is  confined  by  ibch  ^bfiird  chap. 
regblations,  as  frequently  aggravate  the  on*       ^' 
avoidable  misfortune  of  a    dearth,    xntQ  the 
dreadful  calamity  of  a  famine.    The  demand  c^ 
fuch  .coantries  for  com  may  frequently  become 
fo  great  and  lb  urgent,  that  a  fmall  ftate  in  their 
neighboinrhood,  which  happened  at  the  fame 
time  to  be  labouring  under  fome  degree  of 
dearth,  could  not  venture  to  fupply  them  with- 
out expofing  itfelf  to  the  like  dreadful  calamity. 
The  very  bad  policy  of  cwie  country  may  thus 
render  it  in  fome  meaihre  dangerous  and  impru- 
dent to  eftabliih  what  would  otherwife  be  the 
beft  -pclicj  in  another.     The  unlimited  freedom 
of  ^jcportation,  however,  would  be  much  le& 
dangerous  in  great  ftates,  in  which  the  growth 
being  much  greater,  the  fupply  could  ftldom  be 
much  affe^ed  by  any  quantity  of  cam  that  was 
likely  to  be  exported.     In  a  Swift  canton,  ot 
in  Ibme  of  the  little  ftates  of  Italy,  it  may, 
perhaps,  fometimes  be  nece&ry  to  reftrain  the 
exportation  of  corn.     In  fuch  great  couiftries  as 
France   or  England  it  fcarce  ever  can.      To 
hinder,  befides,  the  farmer  from  fending  his  goods 
at  all  times  to  tibe  beft- market,  is  (evidently  to 
iacrifice  the  ordinary  laws  of  juftice  to  an  idea  c^ 
public  utility,  to  a  fort  of  reasons  of  ftate  ;  an  a^ 
of  legiilative  authority  which  ought  to  be  ex- 
ercifed  only,  which  can  be  pardoned  only  in 
cafes  of  the  moft  urgent  neceffity.     The  price 
at  which  the  exportation  of  corn  is  prohibited, 
if  it  is  ever  to  be  prohibited,  ought  always  to  be 
a  very  high  price* 

The 
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HOOK  The  laws  concerning  corn  may  everj  wherd 
^*_  be  compared  to  the  laws  concerning  religion. 
The  people  feel  themfelves  fb  much  interefted  in 
what  relates  either  to  their  fubfiilence  in  this 
life,  or  to  their  happinefi  in  a  life  to  come,  that 
government  muft  yield  to  their  prejudices,  and, 
in  order  to  prefefve  the  public  tnmquillity, 
eftablilh  that  fy&em  which  they  approve  of.  It 
is  upon  this  account,  perhaps,  that  we  fo  leldom 
find  a  reafonable  fyftem  eftabliihed  with  regard 
to  either  of  thofe  two  capital  obje6ls, 

IV,  The  trade  of  the  merchant  carrier,  or  of 
the  importer  of  foreign  com  in  order  to  export 
it  again,  contribute  to  the  plentiful  fupply  of 
the  home  market.  It  is  not  indeed  the  direft 
purpofe  of  his  trade  to  fell  his  com  there.  But 
he  will  generally  be  willing  to  do  ib,  and  even 
for  a  good  deal  lefi  money  than  he  might  expert 
in  a  foreign  market ;  becaufe  he  iaves  in  this 
manner  the  expence  of  loading  and  unloading, 
of  freight  and  iniurance.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  which,  by  means  of  the  carrying 
trade,  becomes  the  magazine  and  ftorehouie  for 
the  fupply  of  other  countries,  can  very  Mdom 
be  in  want  themfelves.  Though  the  carrying 
trade  might  thus  contribute  to  reduce  the 
average  money  price  of  corn  in  the  homa 
market,  it  would  not  thereby  lower  its  real 
value.  It  would  only  raife  fomewhat  the  xeA 
value  of  filver. 

^The  carrying  trade  was  in  e£fe€k  prohibited  in 
Great  Britain,  upoii  all  ordinary  occafions,  by 
the  high  duties  upon  the  importation  ^f  &reigia 

3  com, 
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com,  of*  the  greater  part  of  which  there  was  no  c  H  A  K 
drawback;  and  upon  extraordinary  occafions,  ^^ 
when  a  fcarcity  made  it  neceflary  to  fufpend 
tiiofe  duties  by  temporary  flatutes,  exportation 
was  always  prohibited.  By  this  iyflem  of  laws, 
therefore,  the  carrying  trade  was  in  efie6t  pro- 
hibited upon  all  occafions. 

That  fyftem  of  laws,  therefore,  which  is  con- 
ne6led  with  the  ^ablifhment  of  the  bounty, 
feems  to  deferve  no  part  of  the  praife  which  has 
been  beilowed  upon  it.    The  improvement  and 
prolperity  of  Great  Britain,  which  has  been  fb 
often  afcribed  to  thofe  laws,  may  very  eaiily  be 
accounted  for  by  other  caufes.    That  fecurity 
which  the  laws  in  Great  Britain  give  to  every 
man  that  he  fhall  enjoy  the  firuits  of  his  own 
labour,  is  alone  fufficient  to  make  any  country 
flourifh,  notwithftanding  thefe  and  twenty  other 
abfurd  regulations  of  commerce ;  and  this  fecu* 
rity  was  perfected  by  the  revolution,  much  about 
the  fame  time  that  the  bounty  was  e(i^ablifhed« 
The  natural  efibrt  of  every  individual  to  better 
his  own  condition,  when  fufiered  to  exert  itfelf 
with  freedom  and  fecurity,  is  fo  powerful  a  prin* 
ciple,  that  it  is  alone,  and  without  any  affiftancei 
not  only  capable  of  carrying  on  the  fociety  to 
wealth  and  pro^erity,   but  of  furmounting  a 
hundred  impertinent  obilru&ions  with  which  the 
folly  of  human  laws  too  often  incumbers  its  ope* 
rations ;  though  the  effedb  of  thefe  obftru£Uons 
is  always  more  or  lefs  either  to  encroach  upon  it3S 
freedom,  or  to  diminifli  its  fecurity*     In  Great 
Britain  induftry  is  perfe^ly  fecure }  andthou^ 

it 
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BOOK  it  is  f AT  from  being  perfe£Uy  free,  it  is  as  free  ot 
freer  than  in  any  other  part  of  Burope. 

Though  the  period  of  the  gre^eft  profperity 
and  improvement  of  Great  Britain^  has  been 
pofterior  to  that  f^ftem  of  laws  which  is  con* 
nefted  with  the  bounty,  we  muft  not  upon  that 
account  impute  it  to  thofe  laws.  It  has  been 
pofterior  likewife  to  the  national  debt.  But  the 
national  debt  has  moft  afiuredly  not  been  the 
caufe  of  it.  • 

Though  the  iyftem  of  laws  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  bounty,  has  exa&Iy  the  £ime 
tendency  with  the  police  of  Spain  and  Portugal ; 
to  lower  fomewhat  the  value  of  the  precious 
]](ietals  in  the  country  where  it  takes  place ;  yet 
Great  Britain  is  certainly  one  of  the  richeft 
countries  in  Europe,  while  Spain  and  Pwtugal 
are  perhaps  among  the  moft  beggarly.  This 
difference  of  fituation,  however,  may  eafily  be 
accounted  for  from  two  different  caufes.  Firft^ 
the  tax  in  Spain,  the  prohibition  in  Portugal  of 
exporting  gold  and  filver,  and  the  vigilant  p<dice 
which  watches  over  the  execution  of  thofe  laws, 
muft,  in  two  very  poor  countries,  which  between 
them  import  annually  upwards  o£  fix  millions 
fterling,  operate,  not  only  more  direftly,  but 
inuch  more  forcibly  in  reducing  the  value  <^ 
tfaoiie  metals  there,  than  the  corn  laws  can  do  in 
Great  ]^tain.  And,  fecondly,  this  bad  policy 
13  not  in  thofe  countries  counter^balaneed  by  the 
generpl  liberty  and  fecurity  of  the  people.  Im 
dufbry  is  there  neither  free  nor  fecure,  and  the 
civil  and  eeclefiaftical  governments  of  both  Spiw 

2  and 


aad  iPortugal*  we  fuch  as  w<mli  aloM  )»e  fi;^- 
cient  to  perpetiiate  their  pycefent  ftate  of  poverty, 
•ven  t^Kpiigh  their  regulation  of  cofiameroe  weis 
as  wife  M  the  ^wter  part  of  them  are  abfurd  ant 
&e^* 

The  13th  of  the  pre&nt  King,  c.  43.  feem»  to 
have  eftabiilhed  a  new  iyftem  with  regard  to 
the  corn  iLaw9»  ia  loany  r^pe&s  better  than  the 
aocieat  ^e,  hut  in  one  or  two  reQpe^fcs  perhafa 
not  quite  fo  good.  • 

By  this  ftatute  the  high  duties  upon  isoporta- 
tion  for  home  confumption  /are  taken  off  fo  fooQ 
as  the  prioe  of  nnddiing  wheat  rifes  to  forty- 
eight  fiiillings  the  quairter ;  that  of  middling  rye^ 
peafe  -or  beans,  to  thirty-two  (hilHiigs ;  theiX  c£ 
lKu:ley  to  twenty-four  Ihillings ;  and  tiiat  of  oais 
to  fixteen  ihillix](g0 ;  and  inftead  of  them  a  fmidl 
duty  is  ira,pofed  of  only  fix^pence  upon  the  quar^ 
ter  of  wheat,  and  upon  that  of  other  grain  in 
proportion.  With  regard  to  aU  thefe  different 
ibrts  cf  griun,  but  particularly  with  regard  to 
wheat,  the  home  market  is  thus  opened  to  fo- 
reign fupplies  at  prices  confiderably  lower  than 
before. 

By  the  feme  ftatute  the  whole  bounty  of  five 
ihillings  upon  the  exportation  of  wheat  ceafes  fo 
fjQon  as  the  price  rifes  to  forty-four  Ihillings  the 
quarter,  inftead  of  forty-eight,  the  price  at  which 
it  ceafed  brfore ;  .that  of  two  Ihillings  and  fix- 
pence  upon  the  exportation  of  barley  ceafes  fo 
fooaa  ;as  »the  price  rifes  to  twenty-two  fhilUngs, 
inflead  of  twenty-four^  the  price  at  which  dt 

VOL.  III.  Y  ceafqd 
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BOOK  ceafed  bdfore ;  that  of  two  fhillings  and  fix-pence 
^*  upon  the  exportation  of  oatmeal  Ceafes  fo  fbon  as 
the  price  rifes  to  fourteen  IhiDings,  inflead  of 
fifleen,  the  price  at  which  it  ceafed  before.  The 
bounty  upon  rye  is  reduced  from  three  fhillings 
and  fixpence  to  three  flifllings,  and  it  ceafes  fo 
foon  as  the  price  rifes  to  twenty-eight  fhillings, 
inflead  of  thirty-two,  the  price  at  which  it  ceafed 
before.  If  bounties  are  as  improper  as  I  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  them  to  be,  the  fooner 
they  ceafe,  and  the  lower  they  are,  fo  much  the 
better. 

•  The  fame  ftatute  permits,  at  the  loweft  prices, 
the  importation  of  corn,  in  order  to  be  exported 
again,  duty  free,  provided  it  is  in  the  mean  time 
lodged  in  a  warehoufe  under  the  joint  locks  of 
the  King  and  the  importer.  This  liberty,  indeed, 
extends  to  no  more  than  twenty-five  of  the  dif- 
ferent ports  of  iGrreat  Britain.  They  are,  how- 
ever, the  principal  ones,  and  there  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  warehoufes  proper  for  this  purpofe 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  others. 

So  far  this  law  feems  evidently  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  ancient  fyfl:em. 

But  by  the  fame  law  a  bounty  of  two  fhillings 
the  quarter  is  given  for  the  exportation  of  oats 
whenever  the  price  does  not  exceed  fourteen 
fhillings.  No  bounty  had  ever  been  given  be- 
fore for  the  exportation  of  this  grain,  no  more 
than  for  that  of  peafe  or  beans. 

By  the  fame  law  too,  the  exportation  of  wheat 
is  prohibited  fo  foon  as  the  price  rifes  to  forty- 

foitf 
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four  fliillings  the  quarter  ;  that  of  rye  fo  foon  as  CHAP* 

it  rifes  to  twenty-eight  fliillitigs  ;  that  of  barley  ^ y^ 

fo  foon  as  it  rifes  to  twenty*.two  fhillings ;  and 
that  of  oats  fo  foon  as  they  rife  to  fourteen  fliiU 
lings.  Thofe  feveral  prices  feem  all  of  them  a 
good  deal  too  low,  and  there  feems  to  be  an 
impropriety,  befides,  in  prohibiting  exportation 
altogether  at  thofe  precife  pirices  at  which  that 
bounty,  which  was  given  in  order  to  force  it, 
is  withdrawn.  The  bounty  ought  certainly  either 
to  have  been  withdrawn  at  a  much  lower  price, 
or  exportation  ought  to  have  been  allowed  at  a 
much  higher; 

So  far,  therefore,  this  law  feems  to  be  inferior 
to  the  ancient  fyftem.  With  all  its  imperfedlions, 
however,  we  may  perhaps  fay  of  it  what  was  faid 
of  the  laws  pf  Solon,  that,  though  not  the  bed 
in  itfelf,  it  is  the  bed  which  the  interefts,  preju* 
dices,  and  temper  of  the  times  would  admit  oL 
It  may  perhaps  in  due  time  prepare  the  Way  for 
a  better. 


ai 


CHAP.    VL 

Q/*  Treaties  qf  Commerce, 

WHEN  a  nation  bittds  itfelf  by  treaty  eithet  CHAP, 
to  permit  the  entry  of  certain  goods      ^* 
from  one  foreign  country  which  it  prohibits  from 
all  others,  or  to  exempt  the  goods  of  one  country 
from  duties  to  which  it  fubje6tS  thofe  of  all  others, 

y  2  the 
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BOOK  ihe  country^  or  ^t  le^ft  tjie  mercluuits  and  m* 
Y^^  nuf^i^ur/srg  of  the  country,  whofe  conjiin^rce  is 
fy  fayour^dy  mijift  neceflarily  derive  gre^^t  advan- 
i;age  from  tjbe  treaty.  Thofe  merchants  wd 
^anu^^urers  enjoy  a  fort  of  monopoly  in  the 
pountry  which  is  ib  indulgent  to  the^i.  That 
country  hecoiicies  a  max^et  hoth  more  exten- 
five  and  more  advantageous  for  their  goods: 
more  extenfive,  becaufe  the  goods  of  other 
nations  being  either  excluded  or  fubjefted  to 
heavier  duties,  it  takes  off  a  greater  quantity  of 
^lejrs:  more  advantageous,  becaufe  the  mer- 
chants of  the  favoured  country,  epjoying  a  fort 
of  mpnc^ply  there,  will  often  fell  their  goods  for 
a  better  price  than  if  expofed  to  the  free  com- 
petition of  all  otljer  nations.  ■ 

Such  treaties,  however,  though  they  may  be 
g.dvaptageous  to  the  merchants  and  m^^nufac- 
tijrers  of  the  favoured,  ^re  nepieffarily  difa4v^n- 
tageou?  to  thofe  of  Ihie  favouring  country.  A 
monopoly  is  thus  granted  againft  them  to  a  fo- 
reign nation ;  and  they  mud  frequently  buy  the 
foreign  goods  they  have.occafion  for,  dearer  than 
if  the  free  competition  of  other  nations  was  ad- 
mitted. That  part  of  its  own  produce  with 
which  fuch  a  nation  purchafes  foreign  goods, 
mull  confequently  b^  fold  cheaper,  becaufe  when 
two  things  are  exchanged  for  one  another,  the 
cheapnefs  of  the  on^  is  a  neceflary  cof^i^^ence, 
qr  rather  is  the  fame  thing  with  th?  deam#  of 
t;he  other.  The  exchange^bl<^  v%lue  of  its  annual 
produce,  therefore,  is  hkely  to  be  diniinifh^d  Jjy 
every  fuch  treaty.  .  This  diminutipp,  Ijpwever, 
*  3  :  can 
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dan  leaf  ce  ^ittoiinif  to  tLtij  pbfitive  16^^  but  oniy  g  ft  A  p. 
to  a  leffening  of  the  gain  which  it  might  oth^r-  ^,,^^ 
wife  make.  Though  it  fells  its  gooda  fiheapef 
than  it  otherwife  might  do,  if  will  not  probably 
fell  them  for  lefs  than  they  coft ;  nor,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  bounties,  for  a  price  which  will  not  re- 
place the  capital  employed  in  bringing  them  to 
market,  together  with  the  ordinary  profits  of 
ftock.  The  trade  could  not  go  on  long  if  it  did. 
Even  the  favouring  country,  therefore,  may  ftill 
gain  by  the  trade,  though  lefi  than  if  there  was 
^  free  competition. 

Some  treaties  of  commerce,  however,  have 
been  fuppofed  advantageous  upon  principles  very 
different  from  thefe  y  and  a  commercial  country 
has  ibmetimes  granted  a  monopoly  of  this  kind 
againit  itfelf  to  certain  goods  of  a  foreign  nation^ 
becaufe  it  expefited  that  in  the  whole  commerce 
between  them,  it  would  annually  fell  more  than 
it  would  buy,  and  that  a  balance  in  gold  and 
filver  would  be  annually  returned  to  it.  It  is 
upon  this  principle  that  the  treaty  of  commerce 
between  England  and  Portugal,  concluded  in 
'7^3>  by  Mr.  Methuen,  has  been  fo  much 
commended.  The  following  is^  a  literal  trarifla- 
tiott  of  that  treaty,  which  confills'  of  three 
articles  only  :— 

ART?.  L 

His  Sadr^d^  JRoyal  Majefliy  of  FixmgA  pro- 
*ifess  both  iii^  his  owii-  name,  attd'thiit  of  his 
fiiccSefibrsv  to  admits   foif  eve^  her^oftei*,  iht6 

y  3  Portugal, 
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BOOK  Portugal,  the  woollen  cloths,  and  the  reft  of  the 
^L^  J  woollen  manufadtures  of  the  Britifli,  as  was  ac- 
cuftomed,  till  they  were  prohibited  by  the  law ; 
neverthelefs  upon  this  condition  ; 

ART.  IL 

That  is  to  fay,  that  Her  Sacred  Royal  Majefty 
of  Great  Britain  fliall,  in  hSr  own  name,  and 
that  of  her  fucceffors,  be  obliged,  for  ever  here- 
after, to  admit  the  wines  of  the  growth  of  Portu- 
gal into  Britain*:  fo  that  at  no  time,  whether 
there  fhall  be  peace  or  War  between  the  king- 
doms of  Britain  and  France,  any  thing  more 
fliaU  be  demanded  for  thefe  wines  by  the  name 
of  cuftom  or  duty,  or  by  whatfoever  other  title, 
diredtly  or  indire6lly,  whether  they  fliall  be  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  in  pipes  or  hogflieads, 
or  other  cafks,  than  what  fliall  be  demanded  for 
the  like  quantity  or  meafure  of  French  wine, 
deducting  or  abating  a  third  part  of  the  cuftom 
or  duty.  But  if  at  any  time  this  dedu6tion  or 
abatement  of  cuft,oms,  which  is  to  be  made  as 
aforefaid,  fliall  in  any  manner  be  attempted  and 
prejudiced,  it  fliall  be  jufli  and  lawful  for  His 
Sacred  Royal  Majefl:y  of  Portugal,  again  to 
prohibit  the  woollen  cloths,  and  the  reft  of 
the  Britifli  woollen  manufa6lures. 

ART.  III. 

The  Mofli  Excellent  Lords  the  Plenipoten- 
tiaries promife  and  take  upon  themfelves,  that 
their  fibove-named  ipafters  fliall  ratify  this  treaty; 

an4 
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and  within  the  fpace  of  two  months  the  ratiii-  chap/ 
cations  fliall  be  exchanged,  ^  JVL 

By  this  treaty  the  crown  of  Portugal  becoqie*. 
bound  to  admit  the  Englifh  woollens  upon  the 
fame  footing  as  before  the  prohibition ;  that  is, 
not  to  raife  the  duties  which  had  been  paid  be-* . 
fore  that  time,  l^ut  it  does  not  become  bound 
to  admit  them  upon  any  better  terms  than  thofe 
of  any  other  nation,  of  France  or  Holland  for 
example.  The  crown  of  Great  Britain,  on  the 
contrary,  becomes  bound  to  admit  the  wines  of 
Portugal,  upon  paying  only  two  thirds  of'  the 
duty,  which  is  paid  for  thofe  of  France,  the 
wines  mofl  likely  to  come  into  competition 
with  them.  So  far  this  tre^^ty,  therefore,  is 
evidently  advantageous  to  Portugal,  and  difad* 
vantageous  to  Great  Britain. 

It  hj^3  been  celebrated,  however,  as  a  mafter-i 
piece  of  the  commercial  policy  of  England. 
Portugsjl  receives  annually  from  the  Brazils  a 
greater  quantity  of  gold  than  can  be  employed 
in  its  domeftic  commerce,  whether  in  the  fliape 
of  coin  or  of  plate.  The  furplus  is  too  valuable 
to  be  allowed  to  lie  idle  and  locked  up  in  coffers,, 
and  as  it  gan  find  no  a4vantageous  market  at 
home,  it  muft,  notwithftanding  any  prohibition, 
be  fent  abroad,  and  exchanged  for  fomething  for 
which  there  is  a  more  advantageous  market  at 
home*  A  large  fliare  of  it  conges  annually  to 
Englan(l,  ii^  return  either  for  Englilh  goods,  or 
for  thofe  qf  qth^r  European  nationa  that  receive 
tbeir  returns  tlirough   England.     Mr.  Bar^tt^ 
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B  qo  K  wtts  informed  that  tbe  weekly  piu^ket-boat  frcm 
lifbon  brings,  one  week  with  another,  more 
than  fifty  thoufand  pounds  in  gold  to  England. 
The  fbm  had  probi^ly  been  exaggerated.  It 
would  amount  to  mote  than  two  milliom^  fix 
handred  thou&nd  pounds  a  year,  which  is  raoire 
than  the  Brazils  are  fuppofed  to  affi>rd. 

Our  merchants  were  fbme«  years  ago  out  of 
humour  with  the  crown  of  Portugal.  Some 
privileges  which  had  been  granted  them,  not  by 
treaty,  but  by  the  free  grace  of  that  cfow&,  at 
the  folicitation,  indeed,  it  is  probable^  andm 
return  for  much  greater  fiivours,  defeMfe  and 
protection,  fromr  the  crown  of  Great  l^tam^  bad 
been  either  infringed  or  revoked.  The  pei^e, 
therefore,  uiuaHy  mod  interefted  in  eelebrating 
the  Portugal  trade,  were  then  rather  diQ^efed  to 
reprefent  it  as  lefs  advantageous  thaiv  it  had  cem^ 
monly  been  imagined.  The  far  greater  part, 
almoft  the  whole,  they  pretended!,  of  this  aimuaE 
importation^  of  gold,  was  not  on  account  of  Great 
Britain^  but  of  other  European  nations ;  the 
fruits  and  wines  of  Portugal  annually  imported^ 
into  Great  Britain  nearly  compen&ting  the  vaJue 
of  the  Britifli  goods  fent  thither. 

Let  us  foppofe,  however,  that  Ae^  whd^ 
was  on  account  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  it 
amounted  to  a  ftill  greater  fum  than  iftfr.  Biareliti 
feems  to  imagine :  this  trade-  wouM^  not,  upoBl 
that  account,  be  more  advantageous  than  any 
either  in  which,  for  the  feme  value  ffent  out,^we 
received  an^  equal  value  of  confumable  goods  in 
retunr. 

It 
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It  is  hot  a  very  fionall  part  of  this  importation  c  iT  a  P. 
\^hich,  it  can  be  fuppofed,  is  employed  as  an  ^ 
annual  addition  either  to  the  plate  or  to  the  coin 
of  the  kingdom.  The  reft  muft  all  be  fent 
abroad  and  exchanged  for  confumable  goods 
of  ibme  kind  or  other.  But  if  thofe  confumable 
goods  were  purchafed  directly  with  the  produce 
of  Eogliih  induftfy,  it  would  be  more  for  the 
sidvaxLtage  of  Engkind,  than  firft  to  purchafe  with 
tiiat  produce  the  gold  of  Portugal,  and  after*' 
wards  to  purchafe  with  that  gold  thofe  con- 
fumable goods.  A  dire£t  foreign  trade  of  con- 
fumption  is  always  more  advantageous  than  a 
round-about  one ;  and'to  bring  the  fame  valu^ 
of  foreign  goods  to  the  home  market,  requires 
a  much  fmaller  capital  in  the  one  way  than  in 
the  other.  If  a  finaller  fhare  of  its  induftry, 
therefore,had  been  employed  in  producing  goods 
fit  for  the  Portugal  market,  and  a  greater  in  pro- 
ducing thofe  fit  for  the  other  markets,  where 
thofe  confumable  goods  for  which  there  is  a 
demand  in  Great  Britain  are  to  be  had,  it  would 
have  been  more  for  the  advantage  of  £nglandw 
To  procure  both  the  gold,  which  it  wants  for 
its  own  ufe,  and  the  confumable  goods,  would^ 
m  this  way,  employ  a  much  fmaller  capital  thaii 
at  prefent.  There  would  be  a  Ipare  capital, 
therefore,  to  be  employed  for  other  purpofes, 
in  exciting  an  additional  quantity  of  induftry, 
mA  in  raifing  a  greater  annual  produce. 

Though  Britain  were  entirely  excluded  fmm' 
ihe  Portugal  trade,  it  could  find  very  little  'diffi- 
cully  in  pFocuring  all  the  annual  fuppliesdf  golrf 

which 
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BOOK  which  it  wants,  either  for  the  purpofes  of  plate, 
or  of  coin,  or  of  foreign  trade.  Gold,  like  every 
other  commodity,  is  always  fomewhere  or  ano- 
ther  to  be  got  for  its  value  by  thofe  who  have 
that  value  to  give  for  it.  The  annual  furplus  of 
gold  in  Portugal,  befides,  would  ftill  be  fent 
abroad,  and  though  not  carried  away  by  Great 
Britain,  would  be  carried  away  by  fome  other 
nation,  which  would  be  glad  to  fell  it  again  for 
its  price,  in  the  fame  manner  as  Great  Britain 
does  at  prefent*;*  In  buying  gold  of  Portugal, 
indeed,  we  buy  it  at  the  firft  hand ;  whereas,  in 
buying  it  of  any  other  nation,  except  Spain,  we 
ihould  buy  it  at  the  fecond,  and  might  pay  fome- 
what  dearer.  This  difference,  however,  would 
furely  be  too  infignificant  to  deferve  the  public 
attention. 

Almoft  all  our  gold,  it  is  faid,  comes  from 
Portugal.  With  other  nations  the  balance  of 
trade  is  either  againil  us,  or  not  much  in  our 
favour.  But  we  fliould  remember,  that  the 
more  gold  we  import  from  one  country,  the  lefs 
we  muft  neceflarily  import  from  all  others.  The 
effe6tual  demand  for  gold,  like  that  for  every 
other  commodity,  is  in  every  country  limited  to 
a  certain  quantity.  If  nin^-tpnths  of  this  quan- 
tity are  imported  from  one  country,  there  re- 
mains  ^  tenth  only  to  be  imported  from  ail 
others.  The  more  gold  befides  that  is  annually 
imported  from  fome  particular  countries,  over 
and  above  what  is  requifite  for  plate  and  for 
coin,  the  more  muft  neceffarily  b^  exported  tq 
fopaQ  others  j  ^nd  the  Jiior?  thgit  ©oft  infignifi- 
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caut' object;  of  modern  policy,  the  balance  of  chap. 
trade,  appears  to  be  in  our  favour  with  fome  ,    J^^ 
particular  countries,  the  more  it  mud  neceffarily 
appear  to  be  againft  us  with  many  others. 

It  was  upon  this  filly  notion,  however,  that 
England  could  not  fubiift  without  the  Portugal 
trade,  that,  towards  the  end  of  the  late  war, 
France  and  Spain,  ^without  pretending  either 
offence  or  provocation,  required  the  King  of 
Portugal  to  exclude  all  Britilh  fliips  from  his 
ports,  and  for  the  fecurity  of  this  exclufion,  to 
receive  into  them  French  or  Spanifli  garrifons. 
Had  the  King  of  Portugal  fubmitted  to  thofe 
ignominious  terms  which  his  brother-in-law  the 
King  of  Spain  propofed  to  him,  Britain  would 
have  been  freed  from  a  much  greater  incon- 
veniency  than  the  lofs  of  the  Portugal  trade,  the 
burden  of  fupporting  a  very  weak  ally,  fo  un- 
provided of  every  thing  for  his  own  defence, 
that  the  whole  power  of  England,  had  it  been 
dire6led  to  that  fingle  purpofe,  could  fcarce  per- 
haps have  defended  him  for  another  campaign* 
The  lofs  of  the  Portugal  trade  would,  no  doubt, 
have  occafioned  a  confiderable  embarraifment  to 
the  merchant3  at  that  time  engaged  in  it,  who 
might  not,  perhaps,  have  found  out,  for  a  year 
or  two,  any  other  equally  advantageous  method 
of  employing  their  capitals ;  and  in  this  would 
probably  have  confifted  all  the  inconveniency 
which  England  could  have  fuffered  from  this 
potable  piece  of  commercial  policy. 

The  great  annual  importation  of  gold  and 
^lyex  is  neither  for. the  purpofe  of  plate  nor  of 

coin. 
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B  ao  K  cmtf,  but  of  foteign  trad^^  A  r0U&<l^lMHi€ 
^'  fiM'eign  trade  of  co^ittnption  can  W  ciamed  66 
more  advantageoufly  by  means  of  thefe  metalu^ 
than  of  almoft  any  other  goods.  As  they  ar^ 
tlie  univerfal  inftrumentsof  commerce,  they  are 
more  readily  received  in  return  fot  all  common 
dities  than  any  other  goods ;  and  on  account  of 
tiieir  fmall  bulk  aild  great  value,  it  cofts  lefi  to 
tran^OTt  them  backward  and  forward  from  one 
j^lace  to  smother  than  almoA  any  other  Ibrt  of 
merchandize,  and  they  lofe  lefs  of  their  value  by 
being  ib  tranfported.  Of  aU  the  commodities, 
therefore,  which  are  bought  iii  oAe  fbreigu 
country,  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  be  fold  or 
exchanged  again  for  ibme  other  goods  inanotitei', 
there  are  none  fo  convenient  as  gold  and  filver. 

In  facilitating  all  the  different  round^^M)uf 
foreign  trades  of  confiimption  which-  afe  carried 
on  in  Great  Britain,  confifts  the  principal  ad- 
vantage of  the  Portugal  tradie ;  and  though  it  is 
not  a;  capital  advantisige,  it  is,  no  dbuBt,  a  con*( 
fiderable  one. 

That  amy  annual  addition  which,  it  call  ri^a^ 
fonably  be  iu{^ofed,  is  madle  either  to  the  ^late 
or  to  the  coin  of  the  kiifgdom',  could  rec[uire 
but  a  very  finall  annual  importlatioid  of  gold  dnd 
filver,  feems  evident  enough;  arid  though  we 
had  no  direft  trade  with  Portugal,  this  fitajlll 
quantity  could  always,  fomewhfere  6t  another; 
be  very  eafily  got. 

Though  the  goldfmiths  triade  Be  veiy  conw 
fiderable  in  Great  Britain,  tihtefer  greatterpart 
of  the  new  pkte  which-  they  stmiiitflly^  fcJB,  is 

made 
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maie  &ona  otli^r  xdd  {date  B(ielted  4ovm;  So  that  £  »  A  P^ 
ti^  M4ition  aiuauaily  nuide  to  the  whole  pl^Ae 
of  the  kingdpfl^  panncit  be  very  great,  and  couhl 
reqw^  but  a  very  fmall  annual  hnportation* 

It  is  the  fiuoae  cafe  with  the  coin*   *Nobody 
iQia^nes,  I  believe,  that  even  the  greater  part 
of  the  ^.nnual  coinage,  amounting,  for  ten  years 
together,  before  the  latfe  reformation  of  the  gold 
coin,  to  upwards  of  eight  hundred  thoufiind 
pounds  a  year  in  g<dd,  was  an  annual  addition 
to  the  money  before  current  in  the  kingdom* 
In  a  country  where  the  expence  of  the  coinage 
is  defrayed  by  the  government,  the  value  of  the 
poin^  evien  when  it  contains  its  full  ilandard 
weight  of  goki  and  filver,  can  never  be  much 
greater  than  that  of  ap  equal  quantity  of  thofe 
laetals  uncoined ;  becaufe  it  requires  only  the 
trouble  of  going  tp  the  mint,  and  the  delay  per- 
haps of  a  few  weeks,  to  procure  for  any  quantity 
of  uncpined  gold  and  filver  an  equal  quantity 
of  thofe  metais  in  coin.    But,  in  every  country, 
the  gre^Lter  part  pf  the  current  coin  is  simoSt 
^lv%y^  VROT^  or  left  worn,  or  otherwife  degene- 
rated froiKp  its  ftandard.     In  Grea.t  Britain  it 
wa$,  before  th^.l^te  reformatio^,  a  good  deal  ib^ 
the  gol4  being  ^ore  than  two  per  cent  and 
the  iilver  more  than  eight  per  c^it.  below  it9 
ftandard  weight.    But  if  forty-four  guineas  and 
a  half,  cpnt^iping  iix^ir  fyU  Ilandard  weight,  a 
pound  weight  of  gold,  could  purchafe  very  littlft 

m^e  than  a  pound  weight  of  uncoined  gold, 
fprty-fpi»  gu*»eits  and  a  half  wanting  a  pjBurt  of 
ikm  w#jgh|  4^ii}d  IM^  purpbaie  a  pound  weighty 

and 
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BOOK  and  fomethins:  was  to  be  added  in  order  to  make 

TV 

up  the  deficiency.     The  current  price  of  gdld 
bullion  at  market,  therefore,  inftead  of  being 
the  fame  with  the  mint  price,  or  46/.  14s.  6d, 
was  then  about  47 /I   145.  and  fometimes  about 
forty-eight  pounds.     When  the  greater  part  of 
the  coin,  however,  was  in  this  degenerate  con* 
dition,  forty-four  guineas  and  a  half,  frelh  from 
the  mint,  would  purchafe  no  more  goods  in  the 
market  than  any  other  ordinary  guineas,  becaufe 
when  they  came  into  the  coffers  of  the  merchantj 
being  confounded  with  other  money,  they  could 
not  afterwards  be  diftinguifhed  without  more 
trouble  than  the  difference  was  worth.    like 
other  guineas  they  were  worth  no  more  than 
46/.  145.  6rf.     If  thrown  into  the  melting  pot, 
however,  they  produced,  without  any  fenfible 
lofs,  a  pound  weight  of  flandard  gold,  which 
could  be  fold  at  any  time  for  between  47/.  14^* 
and  48/.   either  in  gold  or  filver,  as  fit  for  all 
the  purpofes  of  coin  as  that  which  had  been 
melted  down.     There  was  an  evident  profit, 
therefore,  in  melting  down  new  coined  money, 
and  it  was  done  fo  inflantaneoufly,  that  no  pre* 
caution  of  government  could  prevent  it.    The 
operations  of  the  mint  were,  upon  this  account, 
Ibmewhat  like  the  web  of  Penelope  ;  the  work 
that  was  done  in  the  day  was  undojje  in  the  night. 
The  mint  was  employed,  not  fo  much  in  making 
daily  additions  to  the  coin,  as  in  replacing  the 
very  befl  part  of  it  which  was  daily  melted  down. 
Were  the  private  people,   wha  carry  their 
gold  and  filver  to  the  mint,  to  pa;^  theinfdves 

a  for 
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for  the  coinage,  it  would  add  to  the  value  of  c  H  A  ?• 

thofe  metals  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  falhion 

does  to  that  of  plate*     Coined  gold  and  filver 

Would  be  more  valuable  than  uncoined*     The 

feignorage,  if  it  was  not  exorbitant,  would  add 

to  the  bullion  the  whole  value  of  the  duty  j  be*- 

caufe,  the  government  having  every  where  the 

exclufive  privilege  of  coining,  no  coin  can  come 

to  market  cheaper  than  they  think  proper  to 

afford  it.     If  the  duty  was  exorbitant  indeed, 

that  is,  if  it  was  very  much  above  the  real  value 

of  the  labour  and  expence  requiflte  for  coinage, 

falfe  coiners,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  might 

be  encouraged,  by  the  great  difference  between 

the  value  of  bullion  and  that  of  coin,  to  pour  in 

fo  great  a  quantity  of  counterfeit  money  as  might 

reduce  the  value  of  the  government  money.    In 

France,  however,  though  the  feignorage  is  eight 

per  cent,  no  fenfible  inconveniency  of  this  kind 

is  found  to  arife  from  it.     The  dangers  to  which 

a  falfe  coiner  is  every  where  expofed,  if  he  lives 

in  the  country  of  which  he  counterfeits  the  coin, 

and  to  which  his  agents  or  correfpon dents  are 

expofed  if  he  lives  in  a  foreign  country,  are  by 

far  too  great  to  be  incurred  for  the  fake  of  a 

profit  of  fix  or  feven  per  cent. 

The  feignorage  in  France  raifes  the  value 
of  the  coin  higher  than  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  pure  gold  which  it  contains.  Thus 
by  the  edi6t  of  January  1726,  the  *  mint  price 

*  See  Di(flionaire  des  Monnoiesy  torn.  ii.  article  Seigneurage» 
p*  4S9.  par  M.  Abot  de  Bazinghen;  ConfeiUer-ComiiQaire  en  la  Cour 
des  Monnoies  a  Paris. 

of 
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B  OOK  of  &ae  gold  o£  tweatj-four  caraU  was  fixed  At 
j^j^  ,  ievaa  huiiidred  and  forty  livres  mof  f/WB  wi 
one  denier  one^eleventh,  the  mark  of  e%ht 
Paris  ounces.  The  gold  coin  cf  France,  maldng 
an  allowance  for  the  remedy  of  the  mint^  con- 
tains twenty-one  carats  and  three-fourths  of  fine 
gold,  and  two  carats  one*fourth  of  alloy.  The 
mark  of  ftandard  gold,  therefore,  is  worth  no 
more  than  about  fix  hundred  and  feventy-one 
livres  ten  deniers.  But  in  France » this  mark  of 
ftandard  gold  is  coined  into  thirty  Louis«d'cMrs 
of  twenty-four  livres  each,  or  into  leven  hun« 
dred  and  twenty  livres.  The  coinage,  therefore, 
increafes  the  value  of  a  mark  of  ftandard  gold 
bullion,  by  the  difference  between  fix  hundred 
and  ieventy-one  livres  ten  deniers,  and  feven 
hundred  and  twenty  livres ;  or  by  forty-eight 
livres  nineteen  fous  and  two  deniers. ' 

A  feignorage  will,  in  many  cafes,  take  away 
altogether,  and  will,  in  all  cafes,  diminifh  tins 
profit  of  melting  down  the  new  coin.  This 
profit  always  arifes  from  the  difference  between 
the  quantity  (^  buUicm  which  the  common  cur- 
rency ought  to  contain,  and  that  which  it 
actually  does  contain.  If  this  difference  is  lefs 
than  the  feignorage,  there  will  be  lofs  inftead  of 
profit.  If  it  is  equal  to  the  feignorage,  there 
will  neither  be  profit  nor  lefs.  If  it  is  greater 
than  the  feigaorage,  there  will  indeed  be  jG>me 
{>rQfit,  but  lefs  than  if  there  was  no  feignorage. 
If,  before  the  late  reformation  of  the  gold  coin, 
for  example,  there  had  been  a  feignorage  of  five 
per  cent  upon  the  coinage,  there  would  hs^v^ 

been 
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been  a  lofs  of  three  per  cent,  upon  the  melting  chap. 
down  of  the  gold  coin.  If  the  feignorage  had  ^^ 
been  two  per  cent,  there  would  have  been  neither 
profit  nor  lofi.  If  the  feignorage  had  been  one 
per  cent,  there  would  have  been  a  profiit,  but 
of  one  per  cent,  only  inflead  of  two  per  cent. 
Wherever  money  is  received  by  tale,  therefore, 
and  not  by  weight,  a  feignorage  is  the  moil 
efieftual  preventative  of  the  melting  down  of  the 
coin,  and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  of  its  exporta- 
tion. It  is  the  bell  and  heavieft  pieces  that  are 
commonly  either  melted  down  or  exported ;  be- 
caufe  it  is  upon  fuch  that  the  largefl  profits  are 
made. 

.  The  law  for  the  encouragement  of  the  coin- 
age, by  rendering  it  duty-free,  was  firft  ena6led, 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  for  a  limited 
time;  and  afterwards  continued,  by  different 
prolongations,  till  1769,  when  it  was  rendered 
perpetual.  The  bank  of  England,  in  order  to 
replenifli  their  coffers  with  money,  are  frequently 
obliged  to  carry  bullion  to  the  mint  j  and  it  was 
more  for  their  intereft,  they  probably  imagined, 
that  the  coinage  fhould  be  at  the  expence  of  the 
government,  than  at  their  own.  It  was,  pro- 
bably, out  of  complaifance  to  this  great  com- 
pany that  the  government  agreed  to  render  this 
law  perpetual.  Should  the  cuftom  of  weighing 
gold,  however,  come  to  be  difufed,  as  it  is  very 
likely  to  be  on  account  of  its  inconveniency  j 
fliould  the  gold  coin  of  England  come  to  be  re- 
ceived by  tale,  as  it  was  before  the  late  re- 
coinage,  this  great  company  may,  perhaps,  find 
VOL.  m.  z  that 
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BOOK  thai:  they  have  upon  this,  as  up<!m  fome  otiber 
^*    ,  occafions,  miilaken  their  own  intereft  not  s 
little. 

Before  the  late  recoinage,  vrben  the  gold 
currency  of  England  was  two  per  cent,  below  its 
ftandard  weight,  as  there  was  no  feignorage,  it 
was  two  per  cent,  below  the  value  of  that  quan- 
tity of  ftandard  gold  bullion  which  it  ou^t  to 
have  contained.  When  this  great  company, 
therefore,  bought  gold  bullion  in  order  to  have 
it  coined,  they  were  obliged  to  pay  for  it  twa 
per  cent,  more  than  it  was  worth  after  the  coin- 
age. But  if  there  had  been  a  ieignorage  of  two 
per  cent,  upon  the  coinage,  the  common  gold 
currency,  though  two  per  cent,  below  its  ftand- 
ard weight,  would  notwithftanding  have  been 
equal  in  value  to  the  quantity  of  ftandard  gold 
which  it  ought  to  have  ccmtained ;  the  value  of 
the  fafliion  compenfating  in  this  caie  the  dimi- 
smtion  of  the  weight.  They  would  indeed  have 
had  the  feignorage  to  pay,  which  being  two  per 
cent,  their  lofs  upon  the  whole  tran&£tu>n  would 
have  been  two  per  cent,  exa^y  the  iame,  but  no 
greater  than  it  a6l;ually  was» 

If  the  feignorage  had  been  five  per  cent  and 
the  gold  currency  only  two  per  cent,  below  ite 
ftandard  weight,  the  bank  would  in  this  cafe 
have  gained  three  per  cent,  upon  the  price  of 
the  bullion ;  but  as  they  would  have  had  a 
feignorage  of  five  per  cent,  to  pay  upon  the 
coinage,  their  lofs  upon  the  whode  trania&ion 
would,  in  the  fame  manner,  have  be^  esadtly 
two  per  cent. 

If 
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If  the  feignorage  had  been  only  one  per  cent,  c  H  A  ?• 
and  the  gold  currency  two  per  cent*  below  its  ,  J^'_ 
itandard  weight,  the  bank  would  in  this  cafe 
have  loft  only  one  per  cent,  upon  the  price  of 
the  bullion ;  but  as  they  would  likewife  have 
had  a  feignorage  of  one  per  cent  to  pay,  their 
laS  upon  the  whole  tranfaftion  would  have  been 
exaftly  two  per  cent,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in 
all  other  cafes. 

If  there  was  a  reafonable  feignorage,  while  at 
the  hme  time  the  coin  contained  its  full  flandard 
wei^t,  as  it  has  done  very  nearly  fince  the  late, 
re^roinage,  whatever  the  bank  might  lofe  by  the 
feignorage,  they  would  gain  upon  the  price  of 
the  bullion ;  and  whatever  they  might  gain  upon 
the  price  of  the  bullion,  they  would  lofe  by  the 
feignorage.  They  woidd  neither  lofe  nor  gain, 
therefore,  upon  the  whole  tranfadlion,  and  they 
would  in  this,  as  in  all  the  foregoing  cafes,  b« 
exaftly  in  the  fiime  fituation  as  if  there  was  no 
feignorage* 

When  the  tax  upon  a  commodity  is  fo  mode* 
/ate  as  not  to  encourage  fmuggling,  the  mer- 
chant who  deals  in  it,  though  he  advances,  does- 
not  properly  pay  the  tax,  as  he  gets  it  back  in 
the  price  of  the  commodity.  The  tax  is  finally 
paid  by  the  laft  purchafer  or  confiuner.  But 
money  is  a  commodity  with  regard  to  which 
every  man  is  a  merchant.  Nobody  buys  it  but 
in  order'  to  fell  it  again  ;  and  with  regard  to  it 
there  is  in  ordinary  cafes  no  laft  purchafer  or 
confuaner.  When  the  tax  upon  coinage,  there- 
fore, is  fo  moderate  as  not  to  encourage,  lalfe 

z  2  coining, 
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BOOK  coining,  though  every  body  advances  the  ta3t, 
nobody  finally  pays  it ;  becaufe  every  body  gets 
it  back  in  the  advanced  value  of  the  coin. 

A  moderate  feignorage  therefore  would  not 
in  any  cafe  augment  the  expence  of  the  bank,  or 
of  any  other  private  perfons  who  carry  their  bul- 
lion to  the  mint  in  order  to  be  coined,  and  the 
want  of  a  moderate  feignorage  does  not  in  any 
cafe  diminifli  it.  Whether  there  is  or  is  not  a 
feignorage,  if  the  currency  contains  its  Ml 
ftandard  weight,  the  coinage  colls  nothing  to  any 
body,  and  if  it  is  fhort  of  that  weight,  the  coin- 
age  mull  always  coll  the  difference  between  the 
quantity  of  bullion  which  ought  to  be  contained 
in  it,  and  that  which  a6lually  is  contained  in  it. 

The  government,  therefore,  when  it  defrays 
the  expence  of  coinage,  not  only  incurs  fome 
fmall  expence,  but  lofes  fome  fmall  revenue 
which  it  might  get  by  a  proper  duty ;  and  nei- 
ther the  bank  nor  any  other  private  perfons  are 
in  the  fmallell  degree  benefited  by  this  ufelefs 
piece  of  public  generofity.  * 

The  directors  of  the  bank,  however,  would 
probably  be  unwilling  to  agree  to  the  impofition 
of  a  feignorage  upon  the  authority  of  a  fpecula- 
tion  which  promifes  them  no  gain,  but  only  pre- 
tends to  infure  them  from  any  lofs.  In  the  pre- 
fent  Hate  of  the  gold  coin,  and  as  long  as  it  con- 
tinues to  be  received  by  weight,  they  certainly 
would  gain  nothing  by  fuch  a  change.  But  if 
the  cullom  of  weighing  the  gold  coin  fliould  ever 
go  into  difufe,  as  it  is  very  likely  to  do,  and  if 
the  gold  coin  fliould  ever  fall  into  the  fame  Hate  of 

degradation 
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degradation  in  which  it  was  before  the  late  re.  c  H  A  p. 
coinage,  the  gain,  or  more  properly  the  favings     ^' 
of  the  bank,  in  confequence  of  the  impofition 
of  a  feignorage,  would  probably  be  very  con- 
iiderable.     The  bank  of  England  is  the  only 
company  which  fends  any  confiderable  quantity 
of  bullion  to  the  mint,  and  the  burden  of  the 
annual  coinage  falls  entirely,  or  almofl  entirely, 
upon  it.     If  this  annual  coinage  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  repair  the  unavoidable  loiTes  and  ne- 
ceffary  wear  and  tear  of  the  coin,  it  could  feldom 
exceed  fifty  thoufand  or  at  moll  a  hundred  thou- 
land  pounds.     But  when  the  coin  is  degraded 
below  its  ftandard  weight,  the  annual  coinage 
muft,  befides  this,  fill  up  the  large  vacuities 
which  exportation  and  the  melting  pot  are  con- 
tinually making  in  the  current  coin.     It  was 
upon  this  account  that  during  the  ten  or  twelve 
years    immediately  preceding  the  late  refor- 
mation  of  the  gold  coin,  the  annual  coinage 
amounted  at  an  average  to  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thoufand  pounds.     But  if  there 
had  been  a  feignorage  of  four  or  five  per  cent, 
upon  the  gold  coin,  it  would  probably,  even  in 
the  ftate  in  which  things  then  were,  have  put  an 
efFe6fcual  Hop  to  the  bufinefs  both  of  exportation 
and  of  the  melting  pot.     The  bank,  inllead  of 
lofing  every  year  about  two  and  a  half  per  cent, 
upon  the  bullion  which  was  to  be  coined  into 
more  than  eight  hundred   and  fifty  thoufand 
pounds,  or  incurring  an  annual  lofs  of  more  than 
twentyi-olie   thoufand  two   hundred   and  fifty/ 

.    z  3  pounds^ 
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B  o  o  }c  pounds,  would  not  probably  have  ipcuired  the 
^'    ,  tenth  part  of  that  lofs. 

The  revenue  allotted  by  parliament  for  d^ 
fraying  the  expence  of  the  coinage  is  but  four- 
teen thouiand  pounds  a  year,  and  the  real  ex- 
pence  which  it  coftb  the  governinent,  or  the  fees 
of  the  officers  of  the  mint,  do  not  upon  ordinary 
occafions,  I  am  aflured,  exceed  the  half  of  tfaait 
dum.  The  fai^ng  of  fo  very  fmaU  a  fiim,  or 
even  the  gaining  of  another  which  could  not 
well  be  much  larger,  are  objefts  too  inconfider- 
able,  it  may  be  thought,  to  deierve  the  iferious 
attention  of  government.  But  the  laving  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  thouiand  pounds  a  year  in 
cafe.of  an  event  which  is  not  improbable,  which 
has  frequently  happened  before,  and  which  is 
very  likely  to  happen  again,  is  furely  an  objeft 
which  well  deferves  the  ferious  attention  even  of 
€o  great  a  company  as  the  bank  of  England. 

Some  of  the  foregoing  reafonings  and  obferva- 
tions  might  perhaps  have  been  more  properly 
placed  in  thofe  chapters  of  the  firft  book  which 
treat  of  the  origin  and  ufe  of  money,  and  of  the 
difference  between  the  real  and  the  nominal 
price  of  commodities.  But  as  the  law  for  the 
encouragement  of  coinage  derives  its  origin 
from  thofe  vulgar  prejudices  which  have  been 
introduced  by  the  mercantile  lyftem ;  I  judged 
it  more  proper  to  referve  them  for  this  chapter. 
Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  the  fpirit  of 
that  lyftem  than  a  fort  of  bounty  upon  the  pro* 
du^tion.  of  money,  the  very  thing  which,  it  fup* 

pofes, 
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pofeSy  conftitutes  the  wealth  of  every  nation.    It  c  ha  f. 
is  one  of  its  many  admirable  expedients  for 
enriching  the  country. 


CHAP.   VII. 
Of  Colonies. 

PART  FIRST. 

Of  the  Motives  for  efiaUi/bing  new  Colonies^ 

THE  intereft  which  occafipned  the  firll  fet-  c  H  A  P. 
tlement  of  the  different  European  colonies     ^^ 
in  America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  was  not  alto- 
get)ier  fo  plain  and  diftinft  as  that  which  di- 
rected the  eftablilhment  of  thofe  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome. 

All  the  different  ftates  of  ancient  Greece 
pofleflbd,  each  of  them,  but  a  very  fmall  terri- 
tory, and  when  the  people  in  any  one  of  them 
multiplied  beyond  what  that  territory  could 
eafily  maintain,  a  part  of  them  were  fent  in  queft 
of  a  new  habitation  in  fome  remote  and  diftant 
part  of  the  world ;  the  warlike  neighbours  who 
furrounded  them  on  all  fides,  rendering  it  diffi- 
cult for  any  of  them  to  enlarge  very  much  its 
territory  at  home.  The  colonies  of  the  Dorians 
reforted  chiefly  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  which,  in  the 
times  preceding  the  foundation  of  Rome,  were 
inhabited  by  barbarous  and  uncivilized  nations : 

z  4  thofe 
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BOOK  tb^^6  ^^  th^  lonians  and  Eolians^  the  two  other 
w.  great  tribes  of  the  Greeks,  to  Afia  Minor  and 
the  iflands  of  the  Egean  Sea,  of  which  the  inhsu 
bitants  feem  at  that  time  to  have  been  pretty 
much  in  the  fame  flate  as  thofe  of  Sicily  and 
Italy.  The  mother  city,  though  ftie  confidered 
the  colony  as  a  child,  at  all  times  entitled  to 
great  favour  and  affiilance,  and  owing  in  return 
much  gratitude  and  reQ)e6l:,  yet  confidered  it  as 
an  emancipated  child,  over  whom  IKe  pretended 
to  claim  no  direft  authority  or  jurifdi6lion.  The 
colony  fettled  its  own  form  of  government,  en. 
adted  its  own  laws,  ele6ted  its  own  magiftrates, 
and  made  peace  or  war  with  its  neighbours  as  an 
independent  date,  which  had  no  occafion  to  wait 
for  the  approbation  or  confent  of  the  mother 
city.  Nothing  can  be  more  plain  and  diftinft 
than  the  intereft  which  direfted  every  fuch 
eflablifhment. 

Rome,  like  moil  of  the  other  ancient  repub. 
lies,  was  originally  founded  upon  an  Agrarian 
law,  which  divided  the  public  territory  in  a  cer- 
tain  proportion  among  the  different  citizens  who 
compofed  the  ftate.  The  courfe  of  human  at 
fairs,  by  marriage,  by  fucceffion,  and  by  alien- 
ation, neceffarily  deranged  this  original  divifion, 
and  frequently  threw  the  lands,  which  had  been 
allotted  for  the  maintenance  of  many  different 
families  into  the  poffeffion  of  a  fingle  perfon. 
To  remedy  this  diforder,  for  fuch  it  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be,  a  law  was  made,  reftridling  the 
quantity  of  land  which  any  citizen  could  poffefi 
to  five  hundred  jugera,  about  three  hundred  and 
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fifty  Englilh  acres.  This  law,  however,  though  chap. 
we  read  of  its  having  been  executed  upon  one  or  ^  ^^ 
two  occafions,  was  either  neglected  or  evaded, 
and  the  inequality  of  fortunes  went  on  continu* 
ally  increafing.  The  greater  part  of  the  citi- 
zens had  no  land,  and  without  it  the  manners 
and  cufloms  of  thofe  times  rendered  it  difficult 
for  a  freeman  to  maintain  his  independency.  In 
the  prefent  times,  though  a  poor  man  has  no 
land  of  his  own,  if  he  has  a  little  flock,  he  may 
either  farm  the  lands  of  anothe^r,  or  he  may  carry 
on  fome  little  retail  trade ;  and  if  he  has  no 
flock,  he  may  find  employment  either  as  a  coun- 
try labourer,  or  as  an  artificei'.  But,  among  the 
ancient  Romans,  the  lands  of  the  rich  were  all 
cultivated  by  flaves,  who  wrought  under  an 
overfeer,  who  was  likewife  a  Have;  fo  that  a 
poor  freeman  had  little  chance  of  being  em- 
ployed either  as  a  farmer  or  as  a  labourer.  All 
trades  and  manufactures  too,  even  the  retail 
trade,  were  carried  on  by  the  flaves  of  the  rich 
for  the  benefit  of  their  maflers,  whofe  wealth, 
authority,  and  prote6lion  made  it  difficult  for  a 
poor  freeman  to  maintain  the  competition  againft 
them.  The  citizens,  therefore,  who  had  no 
land,  had  fcarce  any  other  means  of  fubfiflence 
but  the  bounties  of  the  candidates  at  the  annual 
elections.  The  tribunes,  when^they  had  a  mind 
to  animate  the  people  againft  the  rich  and  the 
great,  put  them  in  mind  of  the  ancient  divifion 
of  lands,  and  reprefented  that  law  which  re- 
ftriCted  this  fort  of  private  property  as  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  repubhc.  The  people  be- 
came 
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BOOK  came  clamorous  to  get  land,  and  the  rich  and 

Fir  c?  ^  .  • 

the  great,  we  may  believe,  were  perfeftly  deter. 
mined  not  to  give  them  any  part  of  theirs.    To 
iatisfy  them  in  fome  meafure,  therefore,  they 
frequently  propofed  to  fend  out  a  new  colony. 
But  conquering  Rome  was,  even  upon  fuch 
bccafions,  under  no  neceffity  of  ttiixdng  out  her 
citizens  to  feek  their  fortune,  if  one  may  fay  fo, 
through  the  wide  world,  without  knowing  where 
they  were  to  fettle.    She  affigned  them  lands 
generally  in  the  conquered  provinces  of  Italy, 
where,  being  within  the  dominions  of  the  re- 
public, they  could  never  form  any  independent 
Hate ;  but  were  at  beil  but  a  fort  of  corporation, 
which,  though  it  had  the  power  of  enadting  bye- 
laws  for  its  own  government,  was  at  all  times 
fubje£t  to  the  correftion,  jurifdi6lion,  and  legif- 
lative  authority  of  the  mother  city.     The  fend- 
ing out  a  colony  of  this  kind,  not  only  gave 
fome  fatisfa6tion  to  the  people,  but  often  efta^ 
bliihed  a  fort  of  garrilbn  too  in  a  newly  con- 
quered province,  of  which  the  obedience  might 
otherwife  have  been  doubtful.   A  Roman  colony, 
therefore,  whether  we  confider  the  nature  of  the 
eftablifhment  itfelf,  or  the  motives  for  making 
it,  was  altogether  different  from  a  Greek  one. 
The  words  accordingly,  which  in  the  or^nal 
languages  denote  thofe  different  eftablifliments, 
have  very  difierent  meanings.    The  Latin  word 
fColoniaJ  iignifies  limply  a  plantation.    Hie 
Greek  word  («iro«x*a),  on  the  contrary,  fignifies  a 
feparation  of  dwelling,  a  departure  from  home, 
a  going  out  of  the  houfe.    But,  though  the 

Roman 
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Roman  colonies  were  in  many  relpe6ls  different  ^  ^^  ^* 
from  the  Greek  ones,  the  intereft  which  prompted 
to  eilablifli  them  was  equally  plain  and  diilinft. 
Both  inftitutions  derived  their  origin  either 
from  irrefiftible  nec^flity,  or  from  clear  and 
evident  utility. 

The  eftablifliment  of  the  European  colonies 
in  America  and  the  Weft  Indies  arofe  from  no 
neceffity :  and  though  the  utility  which  has 
refiilted  from  them  has  been  very  great,  it  is 
not  altogether  fo  clear  and  evident.  It  was  not 
underftood  at  their  firft  eftablifliment,  and  was 
not  the  motive  either  of  that  eftablifliment  or  of 
the  difcoveries  which  gave  occafion  to  it ;  and 
the  nature,  extent,  and  limits  of  that  utility  are 
not,  perhaps,  well  underftood  at  this  day. 

The  Venetians,  during  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries,  carried  on  a  very  -advantageous 
commerce  in  fpiceries,  and  other  Eaft  India 
goods,  which  they  diftributed  among  the  other 
nations  of  Europe.  They  pur  chafed  them  chiefly 
in  Egypt,  at  that 'time  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Mammeluks,  the  enemies  of  the  Turks,  of 
whom  the  Venetians  were  the  enemies  ;  and  this 
•union  of  intereft,  afiifted  by  the  money  of  Venice, 
formed  fuch  a  connexion  as  gave  the  Venetians 
almoft  a  monopoly  of  the  trad«. 

The  great  profits  of  the  Venetians  tempted 
the  avidity  of  the  Portuguefe.  They  had  been 
endeavouring,  during  the  courfe  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  to  find  out  by  fea  a  way  to  the  countries 
•from  which  the  Moors  brought  them  ivory  and 
gold  duft  acrofe  the  Delart.    They  difcovered 
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BOOK  the  Madeiras,  the  Canaries,  the  Azores,  th^ 
^^  ^  Cape  de  Verd  iflands,  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  that 
of  Loango,  Congo,  Angola,  and  Benguela,  and, 
finally,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  had  long 
wiflied  to  fliare  in  the  profitable  traflBc  of  the 
Venetians,  and  this  laft  difcovery  opened  to  them 
a  probable  proQ)e6t  of  doing  fo.  In  1 497,  Vafco 
de  Gamk  failed  from  the  port  of  Lilbon  with 
a  fleet  of  four  fliips,  and,  after  a  navigation 
of  eleven  months,  arrived  upon  the  coaft  of 
Indoftan,  and  thus  completed  a  courfe  of  dif- 
coveries  which  had  been  purfued  with  great 
fleadinefs,  and  with  very  little  interruption,  for 
near  a  century  together. 

Some  years  before  this,  while  the  expeQ;ations 
of  ijurope  were  in  fulpenfe  about  the  projects  of 
the  Portuguefe,  of  which  the  fuccefs  appeared  yet 
to  be  doubtful,  a  Genoefe  pilot  formed  the  yet 
more  daring  proje6l  of  failing  to  the  Eaft  Indies 
by  the  Weft.  The  fituation  of  thofe  countries 
was  at  that  time  very  imperfe6lly  known  in 
Europe.  The  few  European  travellers  who  had 
been  there  hsid  magnified  th^  diftance ;  perhaps 
through  fimplicity  and  ignorance,  what  was  really 
very  great,  appearing  almoft  infinite  to  thofe  who 
could  not  meafure  it ;  or,  perhaps,  in  order  to 
increafe  fomewhat  more  the  marvellous  of  their 
own  adventures  in  vifiting  regions  fo  immenfely 
remote  from  Europe.  The  longer  the  way  was 
by  the  Eaft,  Columbus  very  juftly  concluded,  the 
fliorter  it  would  be  by  the  Weft.  He  propofed, 
therefore,  to  take  that  way,  as  both  the  fliorteft 
and  the  fureft^  and  h^  had  the  good  fortune  to 
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convince  Ifabella  of  Caftile  of  the  probability  of  c  hap. 
his  proje6l.  He  failed  from  the  port  of  Palos  in  '^• 
Auguft  1492,  near  five  years  before  the  expe- 
dition of  Vafco  de  Gama  fet  out  from  Portugal, 
and,  after  a  voyage  of  between  two  and  three 
months,  difcover6d  firft  fome  of  the  fmall 
Bahama  or  Lucayan  iflands,  and  afterwards  the 
great  ifland  of  St.  Domingo. 

But  the  countries  which  Columbus  difcovered> 
either  in  this  or  in  any  of  his  fubfequent  voyages, 
had  no  refemblahce  to  thofe  which  he  had 
gone  in  queft  of.  Inflead  of  the  wealth,  culti- 
vation and  populoufnefs  of  China  and  Indoftan, 
he  found,  in  St.  Domingo,  and  in  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  new  world  which  he  ever  vifited, 
nothing  but  a  country  quite  covered  with 
wood,  uncultivated,  and  inhabited  only  by  fome 
tribes  of  naked  and  miferable  favages.  He  was 
not  very  willing,  however,  to  believe  that  they 
were  not  the  fame  with  fome  of  the  countries 
defcribed  by  Marco  Polo,  the  firft  European  who 
had  vifited,  or  at  leaft  had  left  behind  him  any 
defcription  of  China  or  the  Eaft  Indies ;  and  a 
very  flight  refemblance,  fuch  as  that  which  he 
found  between  the  name  of  Cibao,  a  mountain 
in  St.  Domingo,  and  that  of  Cipango,  mentioned 
by  Marco  Polo,  was  frequently  fiifficient  to 
make  him  return  to  his  favourite  prepofleflion, 
though  contrary  to  the  cleareft  f;vidence.  In 
his  letters  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  he  called 
the  countries  which  he  had  difcovered,  the 
Indies.  He  entertained  no  doubt  but  thatthey 
were  the  extremity  of  thofe  which  had  been 

defcribed 
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E  o  o  K  defcribed  by  Marco  Polo,  and  that  they  were 
j^  ,  not  very  diilant  from  the  Ganges,  or  from  the 
countries  which  had  been  conquered  by  Alex- 
anden  Even  when  at  lafl  convinced  that  tiliey 
were  different,  he  flill  flattered  himfelf  that  thofe 
rich  countries  were  at  no  great  diftance,  and  in  a 
fubfequent  voyage,  accordingly,  went  in  queft 
of  them  along  the  coaft  of  Terra  Firma,  and 
towards  the  ifthmus  of  Darien. 

In  confequence  of  this  miftake  of  Columbus, 
the  name  of  the  Indies  has  ftuck  to  thofe  unfor- 
tunate  countries  ever  fince ;  and  when  it  was  at 
laft  clearly  difcovered  that  the  new  were  altoge- 
ther different  from  the  old  Indies,  the  former 
were  called  the  Weft,  in  contradiftindtion  to  the 
latter,  which  were  called  the  Eaft  Indies. 

It  was  of  importance  to  Columbus,  however, 
that  the  countries  which  he  had  difcovered,  what- 
ever they  were,  Ihould  be  repjefented  to  the 
court  of  Spain  as  of  very  great  confequence ; 
and,  in  what  conftitutes  the  real  riches  of  every 
country,  the  animal  and  vegetable  produftions 
of  the  foil,  there  was  at  that  time  nothing  which 
could  well  juftify  fuch  a  reprefentation  of  them. 

The  Cori,  fomething  between  a  rat  and  a  rabi 
bit,  and  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Buffon  to  be  the  fame 
with  the  Aperea  of  Brazil,  was  the  largefl  vivipa- 
rous quadruped  in  St.  Domingo.  This  fpecica 
feems  never  to  have  been  veiy  numerous,  and  the 
dogs  and  cats  of  the  Spaniards  are  laid  to  have 
long  ago  almoft  entirely  extirpated  it,  as  well  as 
fome  other  tribes  of  a  ftill  fmaller  iize.  The^ 
however,  together  with  a  pretty  large  lizard, 
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called  the  Ivano  or  Iguana,  conftituted  the  c  k  a  p. 
principal  part  of  the  animal  food  which  the  land      ^^* 
affiurded. 

The  vegetable  food  of  the  inhabitants,  though 
from  their  want  of  induftry  not  very  abundant^ 
was  not  altogether  fo  fcanty.  It  confifled  in 
Indian  corn,  yams,  potatoes,  bananes,  &c.  plants 
which  were  then  altogether  unknown  in  Europe, 
and  which  have  never  fince  been  very  much 
efteemed  in  it,  or  fuppofed  to  yield  a  fuftenance 
equal  to  what  is  drawn  from  the  common  forts 
of  grain  and  pulfe,  which  have  been  cultivated 
in  this  part  of  the  world  time  out  of  mind. 

The  cotton  plant  indeed  afibrded  the  material 
of  a  very  important  manufa6):ure,  and  was  at  that 
time  to  Europeans  undoubtedly  the  mofl  valuable 
of  all  the  vegetable  productions  of  thofe  iflands. 
But  though  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  mullins  and  other  cotton  goods  of  the  Eafl 
Indies  were  much  efteemed  in  every  part  of 
Europe,  the  cotton  manufacture  itfelf  was  not 
cultivated  in  any  part  of  it.  Even  this  produce 
tion,  therefore,  could  not  at  that  time  appear  in 
the  eyes  of  Europeans  to  be  of  very  great 
confequ^nce^  ^ 

Finding  nothing  either  in  the  animals  or  vege- 
tables of  the  newly  difcovered  countries,  which 
could  juftify  a  very  advantageous  reprefentation 
of  them,  Columbus  turned  his  view  towards 
their  minerals  ;  and  in  the  richnefs  of  the  pro- 
d^jj6fcidn8  of  this  third  kingdom,  he  flattered 
hifflfdif,  he  had  found  a  full  compenfation  for 
the  infignificancy  ofthofe  of  the  other  t  ^o.    The 
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BOOK  little  bits  of  gold  with  which  the  inhabitants  oma- 
^^  ^  mented  their  drefs,  and  which,  he  was  informed, 
they  frequently  found  in  the  rivulets  and  tor- 
rents  that  fell  from  the  mountains,  were  Suffi- 
cient to  fatisfy  him  that  thofe  mountains  abound- 
ed with  the  richeft  gold  mines.      St.  Domingo, 
therefore,  was  reprefented  as  a  country  abound- 
ing  with  gol  d,  and,  upon  that  account  (accord- 
ing to  the  prejudices  not  only  of  the  prefent  times, 
but  of  thofe  times),  an  inexhauflible  fource  of 
real  wealth  to  the  crown  and  kingdom  of  Spain. 
When  Columbus,  upon  his  return  from  his  firft 
voyage,  was  introduced  with  a  fort  of  triumphal 
honours  to  the  fovereigns  of  Caftile  and  Arra^ 
gon,  the  principal  produdlions  of  the  countries 
which  he  had  difcovercd  were  carried  in  folemn 
proceffion  before  him.     The  only  valuable  part 
of  them  confifted  in  fome  little  fillets,  bracdets, 
and  other  ornaments  of  gold,  and  in  fome  bales 
of  cotton.    The  reft  were  mere  obje&s  of  vulgar 
wonder  and  curiofity  ;  fome  reeds  of  an  extra- 
ordinary fize,  fome  birds  of  a  very  beautifiil 
plumage,  and  fome  ftuflfed  fkins  of  the  huge 
alligator  and  manati ;  all  of  which  were  preceded 
by  fix  or  feven  of  the  wretched  natives,  'whofe 
Angular  colour  and  appearance  added  greatly  to 
the  novelty  of  the  fliew. 

In  confequence  of  the  reprefentations  of  Co- 
lumbus, the  council  of  Caftile  determined  to  take 
poffeffion  of  countries  of  which  the  inhabitants 
were  plainly  incapable  of  defending  thernfelves. 
The  pious  purpofe  of  converting  them  to  Chrifti- 

ariity  fknftified  the  injuftice  of  the  projeill.  But 
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t|i€  hope  of  findiHg  treafures  of  gold  there,  was  chap. 
the  ible  motive  which  prompted  to  undertake  it;  ^  ^^ 
and  to  give  this  ipiotive  the  greater  weight,  it 
was  propofed  by  Columbus  that  the  half  of  all 
the  gold  and  filver  that  fliould  be  found  there 
fhould  belong  to  the  crown.  This  propofal  was 
approved  of  by  the  council. 

As  long  as  the  whole  or  the  far  greater  part  of 
the  gold,  which  the  firft  adventurers  imported 
into  Europe,  was  got  by  fo  very  eafy  a  method 
as  the  plundering  of  the  defencelefs  natives,  it 
was  not  perhaps  very  difficult  to  pay  even  this 
heavy  tax.  But  when  the  natives  were  once 
fairly  ftript  of  all  that  they  had,  which,  in  St* 
Domingo,  and  in  all  the  other  countries  difco- 
vered  by  Columbus,  was  done  completely  in  fix 
or  eight  years,  and  when  in  order  to  find  more 
it  had  become  neceflary  to  dig  for  it  in  the 
mines,  there  was  no  longer  any  poffibility  of 
paying  this  tax.  The  rigorous  exa6lion  of  it, 
accordingly,  firfl;  occafioned,  it  is  faid,  the  total 
abandoning  of  the  mines  of  St.  Domingo,  which 
have  never  been  wrought  fince.  It  wa^  foon 
reduced,  therefore,  to  a  third ;  then  to  a  fifth ; 
afterwards  to  a  tenth ;  and  at  laft  to  a  twentieth 
part  of  the  grofe  produce  of  the  gold  mines. 
The  tax  upon  filver  continued  for  a  long  time 
to  be  a  fifth  of  the  grofs  produce.  It  was  re- 
duced to  a  tenth  only  in  the  courfe  of  the  pre- 
fent  century.  But  the  firft  adventurers  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  much  interefted  about  filver. 
Nothing  IqIs  precious  than  gold  feemed  worthy 
of  their  attention. 
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All  the  other  enterprifes  of  the  Spaniards  in 
the  New  World,  fubfequent  to  thofe  of  Colum- 
bus, feem  to  have  been  prompted  by  the  fame 
motive.  It  was  the  facred  thirft  of  gold  that 
carried  Oieda,  Nicueffa,  and  Vafco  Nugnes  de 
Balboa,  to  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  that  carried 
Cortez  to  Mexico,  and  Almagro  and  Pizzarro  to 
Chili  and  Peru.  When  thofe  adventurers  arrived 
upon  any  unknown  coaft,  their  firft  enquiry  was 
always  if  there  was  any  gold  to  be  found  there ;, 
and  according  to  the  information  which  they 
received  concerning  this  particular,  they  deter- 
mined  either  to  quit  the  country  or  to  fettle 
in  it. 

Of  all  thofe  expenfive  and  uncertain  projeSs, 
however,  which  bring  bankruptcy  upon  the 
greater  part  of  the  people  who  engage  in  them, 
there  is  none  perhaps  more  perfe6tly  ruinous 
than  the  fearch  after  new  filver  and  gold  mines. 
It  is  perhaps  the  moll  difadvantageous  lottery  in 
the  world  j  or  the  one  in  which  the  gain  of  thofe 
who  draw  the  prizes  bears  the  lead  proportion  to 
the  lofs  of  thofe  who  draw  the  blanks:  for 
though  the  prizes  are  few  and  the  blanks  many, 
the  common  price  of  a  ticket  is  the  whole  for- 
tune of  a  very  rich  man.  Projefts  of  mining, 
inilead  of  replacing  the  capital  employed  in 
them,  together  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  ftock, 
commonly  abforb  both  capital  and  profit.  They 
are  the  projedbs,  therefore,  to  which  of  all  others 
a  prudent  law-giver,  who  defired  to  increafe  the 
capital  of  his  nation,  would  leaft  chufe  to  give 
any  extraordinary  encouragement»  or  to  turn 

towards 
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towards  them  a  greater  fliare  of  that  capital  than  chap, 

what  would  go  to  them  of  its  own  accord.   Such 

in  reality  is  the  abfurd  confidence  which  almoft 

all  men  have  in  their  own  good  fortune,  that 

wherever  there  is  the  leaft  probability  of  fuccefs, 

too  great  a  Ihare  of  it  is  apt  to  go  to  them  of  its 

own  accord. ' 

But  though  the  judgment  of  fober  reafon  and 
experience  concerning  fuch  projects  has  always 
been  extremely  unfavoiu'able,  that  of  human  avi- 
dity has  commonly  been  quite  otherwife.  The 
fame  paffion  which  has  fuggefted  to  fo  many 
people  the  abfurd  idea  of  the  philofopher's  ftone, 
has  fuggefted  to  others  the  equally  abfurd  on^ 
of  immenfe  rich  mines  of  gold  and  filver.  They 
did  not  confider  that  the  value  of  thofe  metals 
has,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  arifen  chiefly  from 
their  fcarcity,  and  that  their  fcarcity  has  arifen 
from  the  very  fmall  quantities  of  them  which  na- 
ture has  any  where  depofited  in  one  place,  from 
the  hard  and  intra&able  fubftances  with  which 
flie  has  almoft  every  where  furrounded  thofe 
fmall  quantities,  and  confequently  from  the 
labour  and  expence  which  are  every  where  ne- 
ceflary,  in  order  to  penetrate  to  and  get  at 
them.  They  flattered  themfelves  that  veins  of 
thofe  metals  might  in  many  places  be  found  as 
large  and  as  abundant  as  thofe  which  ^re  com- 
monly found  of  lead,  or  copper,  or  tin,  or  iron. 
The  dream  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  concerning 
the  golden  city  and  countiy  of  Eldorado,  may 
fatisfy  us,  that  even  wife  men  are  not  always 
exempt  from  fuch  ftrange  deluiions.  More  than 

A  A  2  a  hun* 
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B  o  o  e  a  hundred  years  after  the  death  c^  Ihat  great 
^*  man,  the  Jefuit  Gumila  was  ftill  convinced  d 
the  reality  of  that  wonderfiil  country,  and  ex- 
prefled  with  great  warmth,  and  I  dare  to  fay, 
with  great  fincerity,  how  happy  he  fliould  be  to 
carry  the  light  of  the  gofpel  to  a  people  who 
could  fo  well  reward  the  pious  labours  of  their 
miffionary. 

In  the  countries  firft  difcovered  by  the  Spa- 
niards, no  gold  or  filver  mines  are  at  prcfent 
known  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  worth  the  work- 
ing. The  quantities  of  thofe  metals  which  the 
firfl  adventurers  are  faid  to  have  found  there,  had 
probably  been  very  much  magnified,  as  well  as 
the  fertility  of  the  mines  which  were  wrought 
immediately  after  the  firft  difcovery.  What 
thofe  adventurers  were  reported  to  have  found, 
however,  was  fufficient  to  inflame  the  avidity  of 
all  their  countrymen.  Every  Spaniard  who  failed 
to  America  expelled  to  find  an  Eldorado.  For- 
tune  too  did  upon  this  what  fhe  Has  done  upon 
very  few  other  occafions.  She  realized  in  fome 
meafure  the  extravagant  hope?  of  her  votaries, 
and  in  the  difcovery  and  conqueft  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  (of  which  the  one  happened  about  thirty, 
the  other  Bhont  forty  years  after  the  firft  expe- 
dition of  Columbus),  fhe  'prefented  them  with 
fomething  not  very  unlike  that  profidion  of  the 
precious  metals  which  they  fought  for. 

A  project  of  commerce  to  the  Eaft  Indies, 
therefore,  gave  occafion  to  the  firft  difcovery  of 
the  Weft.  A  projeft  of  conqueft  gave  occafion  to 
all  the  eflablifliments  of  the  Spaniards  in  thofe 

newly 
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newly  difcovered  countries.     The  motive  which  c  H  A  ?• 

TTTT 

excited  them  to  this  conqueft  was  a  projeft  of 
gold  and  filver  mines  ;  and  a  courfe  of  accidents, 
which  no  human  wifdom  could  forefee,  rendered 
this  proje6l  much  more  fuccefsful  than  the 
undertakers  had  any  reafonable  ground  for 
expe6ling. 

Tlie  firfl  adventurers  of  all  the  other  nations 
of  Europe,  who  attempted  to  make  fettlements 
in  America,  were  animated  by  the  like  chimeri- 
cal views ;  but  they  were  not  equally  fuccefsful. 
It  was  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  firft 
fettlement  of  the  Brazils,  before  any  filver,  gold> 
or  diamond  mines  were  difcovered  there.  In  the 
Englifli,  French,  Dutch,  and  Daniih  colonies^ 
none  have  ever  yet  been  difcovered ;  at  leaft 
none  that  are  at  prefent  fuppofed  to  be  worth 
the  working.  TThe  firft  Englifti  lettlers  in  North 
America,  however,  offered  a  fifth  of  all  the  gold 
and  filver  which  fliould  be  found  there  to  the 
king,  as  a  motive  for  granting  them  their  patents. 
In  th^  patents  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  to  the  Lon- 
don and  Plymouth  companies,  to  the  council  of 
Plymouth,  &c.  this  fifth  was  accordingly  re- 
ferved  to  the  Crown,  To  the  expectation  of 
finding  gold  and  filver  mines,  thofe  firft  lettlers 
too  joined  that  of  difcovering  a  north^weft  paf- 
fage  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  They  have  hitherto 
been  difappointed  in  both. 
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PART   SECOND. 

Caufts  of  the  Profperity  of  new  Cohnies. 

THE  colony  of  a  civilized  nation  which  takes 
pofleflion,  either  of  a  wafle  country,  or  of 
one  fo  thinly  inhabited,  that  the  natives  eafily 
give  place  to  the  new  fettlers,  advances  more 
rapidly  to  wealth  and  greatnefs  than  any  other 
human  fociety. 

The  colonifts  carry  out  with  them  a  know. 
ledge  of  agriculture  and  of  other  ufeful  arts, 
fuperior  to  what  can  grow  up  of  its  own  accord 
in  the  courfe  of  many  centuries  among  favage 
and  barbarous  nations.  They  carry  out  with 
them  too  the  habit  of  fubordination,  fome  notion 
of  the  regular  government  which  takes  place  in 
their  own  country,  of  the  fyftem  of  laws  which 
fupports  it,  ?ind  of  a  regular  adminiftration  of 
juftice ;  and  they  naturally  eftablifh  Ibmething 
of  the  lame  kind  in  a  new  fettlepient.  But 
among  favage  and  barbarous  nations,  the  natural 
progreft  of  law  and  government  is  ftill  flower 
than  the  natural  progrefs  of  arts,  after  law  and 
government  liave  been  fo  far  eftablilbed,  as  is 
neceflTary  for  their  prote6lion.     Every  colonift 

fets  mora  land  than  he  can  poffibly  cultivjite. 
[e  has  no  rent,  and  fcarce  any  taxes  to  pay.  No 
landlord  fhares  with  him  in  its  produce,  and  the 
fliare  of  the  fovereign  is  commonly  but  a  trifle. 
Jle  has  every  motive  to  render  as  great  as  pot 

^b^e  ^  produce,  whjch  13  thus  to  be  almoft  en- 

tirely 
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tirely  his  own.  But  his  land  is  commonly  fo  ex-  C  H  A  P. 
tenfive,  that  with  all  his  own  induflry,  and  with  ^^' 
all  the  induflry  of  other  people  whom  he  can  get 
to  employ,  he  can  feldom  make  it  produce  the 
tenth  part  of  what  it  is  capable  of  producing. 
He  is  eager,  therefore,  to  coUeiSl  labourers 
from  all  quarters,  and  to  reward  them  with 
the  moil  liberal  wages.  But  thofe  liberal  wages^ 
joined  to  the  plenty  and  cheapnefs  of  land,  foon 
make  thofe  labourers  leave  him,  in  order  tp 
become  landlprds  themfelves,  and  to  reward, 
^yith  ^qjial  liberality,  other  labourers,  who  fooij 
leave  them  for  the  fame  reafon  that  th^y  left 
Jhgir  firfl  mailer.  The  liberal  reward  of  labour 
encourages  marriage.  The  children,  during 
the  tender  years  of  ii)fancy,  are  well  fed  and 
properly  taken  care  of,  and  when  they  are 
grown  up,  the  value  of  their  labour  greatly  over- 
pays their  maintenance.  When  arrived  at  ma- 
turity, t^he  high  price  of  labour,  and  the  low 
price  of  land,  enable  them  to  eflablifli  them- 
felves in  the  fame  manner  as  their  fathers  did 
before  them. 

In  other  countries,  rent  and  profit  eat  up 
wages,  and  the  two  fuperipr  orders  of  peppl? 
opprefe  the  inferior  one.  But  in  new  colonies, 
the  intereft  of  the  two  fuperior  orders  obliges 
them  to  treat  the  inferior  one  with  more  gene- 
rofity  and  humanity ;  at  leaft,  where  that  in* 
ferior  one  is  not  in  a  ftate  of  flavery.  Wafte 
lands  of  the  greateft  natural  fertility,  are  to  be 
had  for  a  trifle.  The  increafe  of  revenue  which 
the  proprietor^  who  is "  always  the  undertake?, 
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BOCK  expefts  from  their  improvement,  conflitutes  his 
^*  profit;  which  in  thefe  circumftances  is  com- 
monly very  great.  But  this  great  profit  cannot 
be  made  without  employing  the  labour  of  other 
people  in  clearing  and  cultivating  the  land ;  and 
the  di^roportion  between  the  great  extent  of  the 
land  and  the  finall  number  of  the  people,  which 
commonly  takes  place  in  new  colonies,  makes  it 
difficult  for  him  to^  get  this  labour.  He  does 
not,  therefore,  dilute  about  wages,  but  is  willing 
to  employ  labour  at  any  price.  The  high  wages 
of  labour  encourage  population.  The  cheap- 
iiefs  and  plenty  of  good  land  encourage  improve- 
ment, and  enable  the  proprietor  to  pay  thofe 
high  wages.  In  thofe  wag6s  confifts  almoft  the 
whole  price  of  the  land  ;  and  though  they  are 
high,  confidered  as  the  wages  of  labour,  they 
are  low,  confidered  as  the  price  of  what  ifeib  very 
Valuable.  What  encourages  the  progrefs  of  po- 
pulation and  improvement,  encourages  that  of 
real  wealth  and  greatnefs. 

The  progrefs  of  many  of  the  ancient  Grefek  co- 
lonies towards  wealth  and  greatnefs,  feems  ac- 
cordingly to  have  been  very  rapid.  In  the  courfe 
of  a  century  or  two,  feveral  bf  them  appear  to 
have  rivalled,  and  even  to  have  furpafl^ed  their 
mother  cities.  Syracufe  and  Agrigentum  in 
Sicily,  Tarentum  and  Locri  in  Italy,  Ephefus 
and  Miletus  in  Leffer  Afia,  appear  by  all  ac- 
counts to  have  been  at  leaft  equal  to  any  of 
the  cities  of  ancient  Greece.  Though  pofterior 
in  their  efl:abliflimerit,  yet  all  the  arts  of  refine- 
ment, philofophy,  poetry,  and  eloquence,  ieem 
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to  have  been  cultivated  as  early^  aftd  to  have  C  B  A  P. 
been  improved  as  highly  in  them,  as  in  any  part 
of  the  mother  coimtry.  The  fchools  of  the  two 
oldeft  Greek  philofophers,  thofe  of  Thales  and 
Pythagoras,  were  eftabliflied,  it  is  remarkable, 
not  in  ancient  Greece,  but  the  one  in  an  Afiatic, 
the  other  in  ah  Italian  colony.  All  thofe  colo- 
nies had  eftabliflied  themfelves  in  countries  in* 
habited  by  favage  and  barbarous  iiations,  who 
eafily  gave  place  to  the  new  fettlers.  They 
had  plenty  of  good  land,  and  as  they  were  alto- 
gether independent  of  the  mother  city,  they 
were  at  liberty  to  ititoage  their  oWn  afllkits  iii 
the  way  that  they  judged  was  moft  fuitable  td 
their  own  intereft. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Roman  colonies  is  by  no 
means  fo  brilliant.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  fuch 
as  Florence,  have,  in  the  courfe  of  miany  ages, 
and  after  the  fall  of  the  mother  dty,  grown  up 
to  be  confiderable  ftates*  But  the  progrefe  of 
no  one  of  them  feems  ever  to  have  been  very 
rapid.  TTiey  were  ^11  eftabliflied  in  conquered 
provinces,  which,  in  moft  cafe^,  had  been  fully 
inhabited  before.  The  quantity  of  land  afligned 
to  each  colonift  was  feldom  very  confiderable, 
and  as  the  colony  was  not  independetit,  they 
^ere  not  alwaCys  at  liberty  to  manage  their  own 
af&irs  in  the  way  that  they  judged  was  ftioft  ftiit- 
able  to  their  OAvn  intereft. 

In  the  plenty  of  good  land,  the  Eufdjteaii 

cblbnieii  eftabliflied  in  America  and  the  Weft 

Indies  refetnble,  and  even  greatly  furpafe,  thdSh 

of  ancient  Greece.    In  their  depfend6iit5y  upon 
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BOOK  the  mother  ftate,  they  refemble  thofe  of  ancient 
^*  Rome ;  but  their  great  diilance  from  Europe  has 
in  all  of  them  alleviated  more  or  lefs  the  effeds 
of  this  dependency.  Their  situation  has  placed 
them  lefs  in  the  view  and  lefs  in  the  power  of 
their  mother  country.  In  purfuing  their  intereft 
their  own  way,  their  conduft  has,  upon  many 
occaiions,  been  overlooked,  either  becaufe  not 
known  or  not  underflood  in  Europe  ;  and  upon 
fome  occafions  it  has  been  fairly  fuffered  and 
fubmitted  to,  becaufe  their  diflance  rendered  it 
difficult  to  reftrain  it.  Even  the  violent  and  arbif 
trary  government  of  Spain  has,  upon  many  oc- 
cafions, been  obliged  to  recall  or  foften  the 
orders  which  had  been  given  for  the  government 
of  her  colpniesf,  for  fear  of  a  general  infurreftion. 
The  progrefs  of  all  the  European  colonies  in 
wealth,  populatiQii,  and  iqiprpven^ent,  ha?aC' 
Cprdingly  been  very  great. 

The  crown  of  Spain,  by  its  fliare  of  the  gold 
and  filver,  derived  fome  revenue  from  its  colo- 
nies, from  the  moment  of  their  firft  eftablift- 
jnenU  Jt  was  a  revenue  too,  of  a  nature  to 
excite  in  human  avidity  the  moil  extravagant 
expe6tations  of  ftill  greater  riqhes.  The  Spanifli 
colonies,  therefore,  from  the  moment  of  their 
firil  eflabliihment,  attra6ted  very  much  the  at- 
tention of  their  mother  country  ;  while  thofe  of 
the  other  European  nations  were  for  a  Ipng  time 
in  a  great  meafure  neglected,  The  former  did 
not,  perhaps,  thrive  the  better  in  confequence  of 
this  attention  ;  nor  the  latter  the  worfe  in  con- 
d^u^i^^e  of  thjs  negle^^    In  proportion  tq  tb9 

extent 
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extent  of  the  country  which  they  in  Ibme  mea-  c  H  A  F. 
fure  poffefs,  the  Spanifli  colonies  are  confidered  v^J^ 
as  lefs  populous  and  thriving  than  thofe  of  almofl 
any  other  European  nation.  The  progrefs  even 
of  the  Spanifh  colonies,  however,  in  population 
and  improvement,  has  certainly  been  very  rapid 
and  very  great.  The  city  of  Lima,  founded 
fince  the  conqueft,  is  reprefented  by  UUoa,  as 
containing  fifty  thoufand  inhabitants  near  thirty 
years  ago.  Quito,  which  had  been  but  a  mi- 
ferable  hamlet  of  Indians,  is  reprefented  by  the 
fame  author  as  in  his  time  equally  populous. 
Gemelli  Carreri,  a  pretended  traveller,  it  is  faid, 
indeed,  but  who  feems  every  where  to  have 
written  upon  exti^eme  good  information,  repre- 
fents  the  city  of  Mexico  as  containing  a  hundred 
thoufand  inhabitants  ;  a  number  which,  in  ipite 
of  all  the  exaggerations  of  the  Spanifli  writers, 
is,  probably,  more  than  five  times  greater  than 
what  it  contained  in  the  time  of  Montezuma. 
Thefe  numbers  exceed  greatly  thpfe  of  Bofton, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  the  three  greatest 
cities  of  the  Englifli  colonies.  Before  the  con- 
queft of  the  Spaniards  there  were  no  cattle  fit 
for  draught,  either  in  Mexico  or  Peru.  The 
lama  was  their  only  beaft  of  burden,  and  its 
ftrength  feems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  inferior 
to  that  of  a  common  afs.  The  plough  was  un- 
known among  them.  They  were  ignorant  of 
the  ufe  of  iron.  They  had  no  coined  money, 
nor  any  eftabliflied  inilrument  of  commerce  of 
any  kind.  Their  commerce  was  carried  on  by 
|){u:ter,  A  fort  of  wopden  fpade  was  their  princu 
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BOOK  pal  inflniment  of  agriculture.  Sharp  ftonesfer^ed 
^^  them  for  knives  and  hatchets  to  cut  with ;  Mi 
bones  and  the  hard  iinews  of  certain  animals 
ferved  them  for  needles  to  few  with ;  aiid  thefe 
ieem  to  have  been  their  principal  inftruments  of 
trade.  In  this  ilate  of  things,  it  feems  impoC 
fible,  that  either  of  thofe  empires  could  have 
been  fo  much  improved  or  fo  well  cultivated  as 
at  prefent,  when  they  are  plentiiuUy  fumiftied 
with  all  forts  of  European  cattle,  and  when  the 
ufe  of  iron,  of  the  plough,  smd  of  many  of  the 
arts  of  Europe,  has  been  introduced  among  them. 
But  the  populoufnefe  of  every  country  muft  be 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  its  improvement 
and  cultivation.  In  fpite  of  the  cruel  deftru£tioD 
of  the  natives  which  followed  the  conqueft,  thefe 
two  great  empires  are,  probably,  more  popu- 
lous now  than  they  ever  were  before :  and  the 
people  are  furely  very  different;  for  we  muft 
acknowledge,  I  apprehend,  that  the  Spaniih 
Creoles  are  in  many  relpe6i:s  fuperior  to  the 
ancient  Indians. 

After  the  fettlements  of  the  Spaniards,  that 
of  the  Portugucze  in  Brazil  is  the  oldeftofany 
^Vropean  nation  in  America.  But  as  for  a  long 
time  after  the  firft  difcovery,  neither  gold  nor 
filver  mines  were  found  in  it,  and  as  it  afforded, 
upon  that  account,  little  or  no  revenue  to  the 
crown,  it  was  for  a  lo©g  time  in  a  great  meafure 
neglefted ;  and  during  this  ilate  of  negledl,  it 
grew  up  to  be  a  great  and  powerAil  colony. 
While  Portugal  was  under  the  dominion  of 
Spain,  Brazfl  was  attacked  by  ^e  Dutch,  who 
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got  poflefiion  of  feven  of  the  tourteen  provinoes  chap. 
into  which  it  is  divided.    They  expelled  foon  to  ^  ^^ 
conquer  the  other  feven,  when  Portugal  r!eco« 
vered  its  independency,  by  the  elevaticm  of  the 
femily  of  Braganza  to  the  throne.    The  Dutch 
then,  as  enemies  to   the   Spaniards,    became 
friends  to  the  Portugueze,  who  were  likewiih 
the  enemies  of  the  Spaniards.    They  agreed^ 
therefore,  to  leave  that  part  of  Brazil,  which  they 
had  not  conquered,  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  who 
agreed  to  leave  that  part  which  they  had  con.- 
quered  to  them,  as  a  matter  not  worth  diiputing 
about  with  fuch  good  alUes.     But  the  Dutch 
government  foon  began  to  opprefs  the  Portu- 
gueze coloniils,  who,  inilead  of  amufing  them<- 
felves  with  complaints,  took  arms  againft  tJaeir 
new  mailers,  and  by  their  own  valour  and  refo- 
Itttion,  with  the  connivance,  indeed,  but  without 
any  avowed  affiilance  from  the  mother  country, 
drove  them  out  of  Brazil,  The  Dutch,  therefore, 
finding  it  impoffible  to  keep  any  part  of  the 
a)untiy  to  themfelves,  wei'e  contented  that  it 
ftould  be  entirely  reftored  to  the  crown  of  Por- 
tugaL    In  this  colony  there  are  fidd  to  be  more 
than  fix  hundred  dhoufand  people,  either  ]gor- 
tugue^e,  or  defcended  from  Portugueze,  Creoles, 
mulattoes^  and  a  mixed  race  between   Portu- 
gueze and  Brazilians*    No  one  colony  in  Ame- 
rica is  fuppofed  to  contain  fo  great  a  number  of 
people  of  European  extra6lion. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  and  during 
the.grejBtter  part  of  the  Sixteenth,  century,  Spain 
and  Portugal  were  the  two  great  na.val  pawers 
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BOOK  upon  the  ocean :  for  though  the  coininerce  of 
..^^^  Venice  extended  to  every  part  of  Europe,  its 
fleets  had  fcarce  ever  failed  beyond  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  Spaniards,  in  virtue  of  the  firft 
difcovery,  claimed  all  America  as  their  ownj 
and  though  they  could  not  hinder  fo  great  a 
naval  power  as  that  of  Portugal  from  fettling  in 
Brazil,  fuch  was,  at  that  time,  the  terror  of  their 
name,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  other  nations 
of  Europe  were  afraid  to  eftablifli  themfelves 
in  any  other  part  of  that  great  continent.  The 
French,  who  attempted  to  fettle  in  Florida,  were 
all  murdered  by  the  Spaniards.  But  the  declen- 
'fion  of  the  naval  power  of  this  latter  nation,  in 
confequence  of  the  defeat  or  mifcarriage  of, 
what  they  called, their  Invincible  Armada,  which 
happened  towards  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury, put  it  out  of  their  power  to  obftruft  any 
longer  tlie  fettlements  of  the  other  European 
nations.  In  the  courfe  of  the  feventeenth  cen- 
tury, therefore,  the  Englifh,  French,  Dutch, 
Danes,  and  Swedes,  all  the  great  nations  who 
had  any  ports  upon  the  ocean,  attempted  to 
make  fome  fettlements  in  the  New  World. 

yhe  Swedes  eilabliflied  themfelves  in  New 
Jerfey ;  and  the  number  of  Swedilh  families  ftill 
to  be  found  there,  fufficiently  demonflrates,  that 
this  colony  was  very  likely  to  prolper,  had  it 
been  prote6led  by  the  ngtother  country.  But 
being  neglefiled  by  Sweden,  it  was  foon  fwal- 
lowed  up  by  the  Dutch  colony  of  New  York, 
which,  again,  in  1674,  fell  under  the  dominion 
Qf  the  Englifh. 

.a  The 
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The  finall  iflands  of  St-  Thomas  and  Santa  C  H  a  p. 
Cruz  are  the  only  countries  in  the  New  World  ^^^ 
that  have  ever  been  poflefled  by  the  Danes, 
Thefe  little  fettlements  too  were  under  the  go- 
vernment of  an  exclufive  company,  which  had 
the  fole  right,  both  of  purchafing  the  furplu* 
produce,  of  the  colonifts,  and  of  fupplying  them 
with  fuch  goods  of  other  countries  as  they 
wanted,  and  which,  therefore,  both  in  its  pur- 
chafes  and  fales,  had  not  only  the  power  of  op- 
preffing  them,  but  the  greateft  temptation  to  do 
fo.  The  government  of  an  exclufive  company 
of  merchants  is,  perhaps,  the  worft  of  all  go- 
vernments for  any  country  whatever.  It  was 
not,  however,  able  to  fl:op  altogether  the  pro- 
grels  of  thefe  colonies,  though  it  rendered  it 
more  flow  and  languid.  The  late  King  of  Den- 
mark  diffolved  this  company,  and  fince  that 
time  the  prolperity  of  thefe  colonies  has  been 
very  great. 

The  Dutch  fettlements  in  the  Weft,  as  well  as 
thofe  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  were  originally  put  under 
the  government  of  an  exclufive  company.  The 
progrefs  of  fome  of  them,  therefore,  though  it  has 
been  confiderable,  in  comparifon  with  that  of 
almoft  any  country  that  has  been  long  peopled 
and  eftablifiied,  has  been  languid  and  flow  in 
comparifon  with  that  of  the  greater  part  of  new 
colonies*  The  colony  of  Surinam,  though  very 
confiderable,  is  ftill  inferior  to  the  greater  part 
of  the  fugar  colonies  of  the  other  European  na- 
tions. The  colony  of  Nova  Belgia,  now  divided 
into  the  two  provinces  of  New  York  -and  New 
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BOOK  Je^eyj  wovM  probably  have  ipon  become  coafi- 
^  derable  too,  even  though  it  had  remained  und^ 
.  the  government  of  the  Dutch,  The  plenty  and 
cbeapnefs  of  good  land  are  fuch  powerful  caufes 
of  profperity,  that  the  very  worft  government 
is  fcarce  capable  of  checking  altogether .  the 
efficacy  of  their  operation.  The  great  diftance 
too  from  the  mother  country  would  enable  the 
colonifts  to  evade  more  or  lefs,  by  finuggling, 
the  monopoly  which  the  company  enjoyed  againft 
them.  At  prefent  the  company  allows  all  Dutch 
flups  to  trade  to  Surinam  upon  paying  two  and  a 
half  per.  cent,  upon  the  value  of  their  cargo  for 
a  licence.;  and  only  referves  to  itfelf  exclufively 
the  direft  trade  from  Africa  to  America,  which 
Qon0(ls  almoft  entirely  in  the  flave  trade.  This 
relai^ation  in  the  exclufiv^  privileges  of  the  .com- 
pany, i3  probably  the  principal  caufe  of  that  de- 
gree  of  profperity  which  that  colony  at  prefent 
enjoys.  Cura9oa  and  Euftatia,  the  two  princi- 
pal iflands  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  are  free  ports, 
P|^n  to  the  ihips  of  all  nations  ;  and  this  free- 
do^iy  in  the  micift  of  better  colonies  whofe  ports 
are  .open  t:9  thofe  of  one  nation  only,  has  been 
the  great  caufe  of  the  profperity  of  thofe  two 
!b«r^n  iflands, 

The  French  colony  of  Canada  was,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  lafl  century,  and  fome  part 
of  the  prefent,  under  thegovernment  of  an  exclu- 
five  wnapapy*  Ujftder  fo  unfavourable  an  admi- 
ntftratipn  its  progrefs  was  neceflarily  very  flow 
in  comparifon  with  that  of  other  new  colonies ; 
\hut  it /because  much  wpre  r^^pici   when    this 

company 
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totapBJiy  was  diflblved  after  the  fall  of  what  c  H  A  F. 
is  called  the  Miffiffippi  fcheme.  When  the  Eng-  ,  ^^ 
lifli  got  poffeffion  of  this  country,  they  found  in 
it  near  double  the  number  of  inhabitants  which 
Father  Charlevoix  had  afligned  to  it  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  before.  That  Jefuit  had 
travelled  over  the  whole  country,  and  had' no 
inclination  to  reprefent  it  as  lels  confiderable 
than  it  really  was. 

The  French  colony  of  St.  Domingo  was  efta* 
bliflied  by  pirates  and  free-booters,  who,  for  a 
long  time,  neither  required  the  protedtion,  not 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  France;  and 
when  that  race  of  banditti  became  fo  far  citizens 
as  to  acknowledge  this  authority,  it  was  for  a 
long  time  neceflary  to  exercife  it  with  very  great 
gentlenefs.  During  this  period  the  population 
and  improvement  of  this  colony  increafed  very 
fail.  Even  the  oppreffion  of  the  exclufive  com* 
pany,  to  which  it  was  for  fome  time  fubje6ted^ 
with  all  the  other  colonies  of  France,  though 
it  no  doubt  retarded,  had  not  been  able  to  flop 
its  progrefs  altogether.  The  courfe  of  its  pro^ 
fperity  returned  as  foon  as  it  was  relieved  from 
that  oppreffion.  It  is  now  the  moft  important 
of  the  fligar  colonies  of  the  Weft  Indies,  and 
Us  produce  is  faid  to  be  greater  than  that  of  all 
the  Englilh  fugar  colonies  put  together.  The 
other  fagar  colonies  of  France  are  in  general  aB^ 
very  thriving. 

But  there  are  ho  colonies  of  which  the  pro* 
grefs  ha»  been  more  rapid  than  thut  of  the  £ng- 
1)&  in  North  America. 

WL,utf  B  B  Flentf 
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BOOK      Plenty  of  good  land,  and  liberty  to  mardge 
^*      their  own  affairs  their  own  way,  feem  to  be  the 
two  great  caufes  of  the  profperity  of  all  new 
colonies. 

In  the  plenty  of  good  land  the  Englilh  colo- 
nies of  North  America,  though,  no  doubt,  very 
abundantly  provided,  are,  however,  inferior  to 
thofe  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe,  and  not 
fuperior  to  fome  of  thofe  poffeffed  by  the  French 
before  the  late  war.  But  the  political  inftitu- 
tions  of  the  Englilh  colonies  have  been  more 
favourable  to  the  improvement  and  cultivation 
of  this  land,  than  thofe  of  any  of  the  other  three 
nations. 

Firfti  the  engroffing  of  uncultivated  land, 
though  it  has  Tbyno  means  been  prevented  alto- 
gether, has  been  more  reftrained  in  the  Engliih 
colonies  than  in  any  other.  The  colony  law 
which  inipofes  upon  every  proprietor  the  obliga- 
tion of  improving  and  cultivating,  within ,  a  li- 
mited time,  a  certain  proportion  of  his  lands, 
and  which,  in  cafe  of  failure,  declares  thofe  ne- 
gle6led  lands  grantable  to  any  other  perfon ; 
though  it  has  not,  perhaps,  been  very  ftrifilly 
executed,  has,  however,  had  fome  effeft. 

Secondly,  in  Pennfylvania  there  is  no^  right 
of  primogeniture,  and  lands,  like  moveables, 
are  divided  equally  among  all  the  children 
of  the  family.  In  three  of  the  provinces  of 
New  England  the  oldeft  has  only  a  double 
(hare,  as  in  the  Mofaical  .  law.  Though  in 
thofe  provinces,  therefore,  too  great  a  quan^- 
tity  of  land  fliould  fometimes  be  engroffed  by  a. 

partlc^ar 
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J^mibular  individual,  it  is  likely,  in  the  caurfb  chap. 
of  a  generation  or  two,  to  be  fufficiently  divided  ^  ^^ 
again.  In  the  other  Englilh  colonies,  indeed^ 
the  right  of  primogeniture  takes  place,  as  in  the 
law  of  England^  But  in  all  the  Englifli  colonies 
the  tenure  of  the  lands,  which  are  all  held  by 
free  focage,  facilitates  alienation,  and  the  grantee 
of  any  exteniive  tra6l  of  land,  generally  finds  it 
for  his  interefl  to  alienate,  as  fail  as  he  can,  the 
greater  part  of  it,  referving  only  a  fmall*  quit- 
rent  In  the  Spanifh  and  Portuguefe  colonies^ 
what  is  called  the  right  of  Majorazzo'*  takes 
place  in  the  fucceflion  of  all  thofe  great  eftates 
to  which  any  title  of  honour  is  annexed.  Such 
eftates  go  all  to  one  perfon,  and  are  in  effect  en  j 
tailed  and  unalienable.  The  French  colonies^ 
indeed,  are  fubject  to  the  cnflom  of  Paris,  which, 
in  the  inheritance  of  land,  is  much  more  favour- 
able to  the  younger  children  than  the  law  of 
England.  But,  in  the  French  colonies,  if  any 
part  of  an  eftate,  held  by  the  noble  tenure  of 
chivalry  and  homage,  is  alienated,  it  is,  for  a  IL^ 
mited  tim€,  fubje6l  to  the  right  of  redemption, 
either  by  the  heir  of  the  fuperior  or  by  the  heir 
of  the  &mily ;  and  all  the  largeft  eflates  of  the 
country  are  held  by  fuch  noble  tenures,  which 
neceflarily  embarrafs  alienation.  But,  in  a  new 
colony,  a  great  uncultivated  eftate  is  likely  to  be 
much  more  fpeedily  divided  by  alienation  than 
by  fucceflion.  *  The  plenty  and  cheapnefs  of 
good  land,  it  has  already  been  obferved,  are  tho 
principal  caufes  of  the  rapid  prolperity  of  new: 

"     *  Jus  Majoratut.  '    — 
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BOOK  c^^^^^*  ^^  engrofling  of  land^  in  efie^l,  db* 
]?.  ftroys  this  plenty  and  cheapneis.  The  engroffi> 
ing  of  uncultivated  land,  befides,  is  thci  greateft 
obftru6tion  to  its  improvement.  But  the  labour 
that  is  employed  in  the  improvement  and  culti<* 
vation  of  land  affords  the  greateft  and  moft  valiu 
able  produce  to  the  fociety«  The  produce  of  la- 
bour, in  this  cafe,  pays  not  only  its  own  wages, 
and  the  profit  of  the  ftock  which  employs  it,  but 
the  rent  of  the  land  too  upon  which  it  is  em* 
ployed.  The  labcair  of  the  Englifh  colonifts, 
therefore,  being  more  employed  in  the  improve- 
ment and  cultivation  of  land,  is  likely  to  afford 
a  greater  and  more  valuable  produce,  than  that 
of  any  of  the  other  three  nations,  which^  by  the 
engroffing  of  land,  is  more  or  lefs  diverted  to- 
wards other  employments. 

Thirdly,  the  labour  of  the  Englifh  colonifts 
is  not  only  likely  to  afibrd  a  greater  and  more 
valuable  produce,  but,  in  confequence  of  the 
moderation  of  their  taxes,  a  greater  proportion 
of  this  produce  belongs  to  themfelves,  which  they 
may  (lore  up  and  employ  in  putting  into  mo- 
tion a  ftill  greater  quantity  of  labour.  The 
Englilh  colonifts  have  never  yet  contributed  any 
thing  towards  the  defence  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, or  towards  the  fupport  of  its  civij  govern- 
ment. They  themfelves,  on  the  contrary^  have 
hitherto  been  defended  aimoft  entirely  at  the 
expence  of  the  mother  country.  But  the  ex- 
pence  of  fleets  and  armies  is  out  of  all  prapor<- 
tion  greater  than  the  neceifary  expence  of  civil 
g&vernment.    The  expence  of  their  own  dvil 
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government  has  alvi'ays  been  very  moderaf  e«  It  C  H  A  i^. 
has  generally  been  confined  to  what  was  neceC  ^^^\ 
iary  for  paying  competent  falaries  to  the  gover- 
nor, to  the  judges,  and  to  fome  other  officers  of 
police,  and  for  maintaining  a  few  of  the  moft 
ufeful  public  works.  The  expence  of  the  civil 
eftabliihment  of  Malfachufett's  Bay,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  prefent  diflurbances,  ufed 
to  be  but  about  1 8, coot  a  year.  That  of  New 
Hampihire  and  Rhode  Ifland  3,500/.  each* 
That  of  Connecticut  4,000/.  That  of  New 
York  and  Pehniylvania  4,500/.  each.  That  of 
New  Jerfey  1,200  /.  That  of  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina  8,000/.  each,  llie  civil  eftablifliments 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  Georgia  are  partly  fupported 
by  an  annual  grant  of  Parliament.  But  Nova 
Scotia  pays,  befides,  about  7,000/.  a  year  towards 
the  public  expences  of  the  colony  j  and  Georgia 
about  2,500/.  a  year.  All  the  different  civil 
£ftabliihments  in  North  America,  in  fliort,  ex- 
cluljive  of  thofe  of  Maryland  and  North  Caro- 
lina, of  which  no  exa£t  account  has  been  got, 
did  not,  before  the  commencement  of  the  prefent 
difturbaaces,  coft  the  inhabitants  above  64,700/. 
a  year ;  an  ever-memqrable  example  at  how 
finall  an  expence  three  millions  of  people  may 
not  only  be  governed,  but  well  governed.  The 
moft  important  part  of  the  expence  of  govern, 
ment,  indeed,  that  of  defence  and  proteftion, 
has  conftantly  fallen  upon  the  mother  country. 
The  ceremonial  too  of  the  civil  government  in 
the  colonies,  upon  the  reception  of  a  new  go- 
yemor^  upon  the  opening  of  a  new  aflembly,  &c, 
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BOOK  though  fufficiently  decent,  is  not  accompanied 
^'      with  any  expenfive  pomp  or  parade.    Their  ec» 
clefiailical  government  is  conda6):ed  upon  a  plan 
equally  frugal.     Tithes  are  unknovm  among 
them ;  and  their  clergy,  who  are  far  from  being 
numerous,  are  maintained  either  by  moderate 
ilipends,  or  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
people.     The  power  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  on 
the  contrary,  derives  fome  fupport  from  the  taxes 
levied  upon  their  colonies.    France,  indeed,  has 
never  drawn  any  confiderable  revenue  from  its 
colonies,  the  taxes  which  it  levies  upon  them 
being  generally  fpent  among  them.     But  the 
colony  government  of  all  thefe  three  nations  is 
condu6i:ed  upon  a  much  more  expenfive  plan, and 
is  accompanied  with  a  much  more  expenfive  ce- 
remonial.    The  funis  fpent  upon  the  reception  of 
a  new  viceroy  of  Peru,  for  example^  have  fire- 
quently  been  enormous.    .  Such  ceremonials  are 
not  only  real  taxes  paid  by  the  rich  coloniils 
upon  thofe  particular  occafions,  but  they  ferve  to 
introduce  among  them  the  habit  of  vanity  and 
expence  upon  all  other  occafions.     They  are  not 
only  very  grievous  occafional  taxes,  but  they 
contribute  to  eftablifii  perpetual  taxes  of  the 
fame  kind  ftill  more  grievous  ;  the  ruinous  taxes 
of  private  luxury  and  extravagance.     In  the  co- 
lonies of  all  thofe  three  nations  too,  the  ecclefiaf- 
tical  government  is  extremely  oppreffive.  Tithes 
take  place  in  all  of  them,  and  are  levied  with  the 
utmoft  rigour  in  thofe  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
All  of  them  befides  are  opprefled  with  a  nume- 
XQUS  race  of  mendicant  friars^  whofe  beggary 
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being  iK)t  only  licenfed,  but  confecrated  by  reli-  chap. 
gion,  is  a  mod  grievous  tax  upon  the  poor  ,  J^ 
people^  who  are  mofl  carefully  taught  that  it  is 
a  duty  to  give,  and  a  very  great  fin  to  refiife 
them  their  charity.  Over  and  above  all  this, 
the  clergy  are,  in  all  of  them,  the  greateft  en- 
groffers  of  land. 

Fourthly,  in  the  dilpofal  of  their  furplus 
produce,  or  of  what  is  over  and  above  their  own 
confumption,  the  Englilh  colonies  have  been 
more  favoured,  and  have  been  allowed  a  more 
extenfive  market,  than  thofe  of  any  other  Euro- 
pean nation.  Every  European  nation  has  en- 
deavoured  more  or  le&  to  monopolize  to  itfelf 
the  commerce  of  its  colonies,  and,  upon  that  ac* 
count,  has  prohibited  the  fliips  of  foreign  na- 
tions from  trading  to  them,  and  has  prohibited 
them  from  importing  European  goods  from  any 
foreign  nation.  But  the  manner  in  which  this 
monopoly  has  been  exercifed  in  different  nations 
has  been  very  different. 

Some  nations  have  given  up  the  whole  com- 
merce of  their  colonies  to  an  exclufive  company, 
of  whom  the  colonies  were  obliged  to  buy  all 
fuch  European  goods  as  they  wanted,  and  to 
whom  they  were  obliged  to  fell  the  whole  of 
their  own  furplus  produce.  It  was  the  intereft 
of  the  company,  therefore,  not  only  to  fell  the 
former  as  dear,  and  to  buy  the  latter  as  cheap  as 
poffible,  but  to  buy  no  more  of  the  latter,  even 
at  this  low  price,  than  what  they  could  difpofe  of 
for  a  very  high  price  in  Europe.  It  was  their 
intereft,  not  only  to  degrade  m  all  cafes  the 

B  B  4  value 
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BOOK  value  of  the  furplus  produce  of  the  colony,  bnt 
in  many  cafes  to  difcourage  and  keep  down  the 
natural  increafe  of  its  quantity.  Of  all  the  ex- 
pedients that  can  well  be  contrived  to  ftunt  lie 
natural  growth  of  a  nev  colony,  that  of  an  ex^ 
clufive  company  is  undoubtedly  the  moil  ef- 
fectual. This,  however,  has  been  the  policy  of 
Holland,  though  their  company,  in  the  courfe  of 
the  prefent  centjuy,  has  given  up  in  many  xt- 
fye&^s  the  exertion  of  their  exclufive  privilege, 
This  too  was  the  policy  of  Denmark  till  the 
reign  of  the  late  king.  It  has  occafionally  been 
the  policy  of  France,  and  of  late,  fince  1755, 
after  it  had  been  abai^doned  by  all  other  natioBs^ 
on  account  of  its  abfurdity,  it  has  become  the 
policy  of  Portugal  with  regard  at  leaft  to  two  of 
the  principal  provinces  of  Brazil,  Feroambuco 
fmd  Marannon* 

Other  nations,  without  eftabliftiing  an  exclu- 
five company,  have  confined  the  whole  com" 
merce  of  their  colonies  to  a  particular  port  of 
the  mother  country,  from  whejace  no  fliip  was 
allowed  to  fail,  but  either  in  a  fleet  ^^^  ^* 
a  particular  feafon,  or,  if  fingle,  in  confequence 
of  a  particular  licence,  which  in  moft  cafes  waa 
very  well  paid  for.  This  policy  opened,  ipdeed, 
the  trad^  of  the  colonies  to  all  the  natives  of  the 
mother  country,  provided  they  traded  from  the 
proper  port,  at  the  proper  feafon,  and  in  the 
proper  veffels*  But  as  all  the  different  inerf 
chants,  who  joined  their  flocks  in  order  to  fit 
out  thofe  licenfed  veffels,  would  find  it  foar  their 

intereft  to  a6t  in  concert,  the  trade  which  wa^ 

cai'ried 
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carried  on  in  this  manner  would  neceflarily  be  c  H  A  p. 
conduced  very  neiurly  upon  the  fame  principles  ,  ^ 
08  that  of  an  exclufive  company.  The  profit  of 
thofe  merchants  would  be  idmoft  equally  exorbi- 
tant and  oppreffive.  The  colonies  would  be  ill 
fupplied,  and  would  be  obliged  both  to  buy  very 
dear  and  to  fell  very  cheap.  This,  however^ 
till  within  thefe  few  years,  had  always  been  the 
policy  of  Spain,  and  the  price  of  all  European 
goods,  accordingly,  is  faid  to  have  been  enor^ 
mous  in  the  Spaniih  Weft  Indies.  At  Quito, 
we  are  told  by  Ulloa,  a  pound  of  iron  fold  for 
about  four  and  iixpence,  and  a  pound  of  fteel  for 
about  fix  and  nine-pence  fterling.  •  But  it  is 
chiefly  in  order  to  purchafe  European  goods» 
that  the  colonies  part  with  their  own  produce* 
The  more,  therefore,  they  pay  for  the  one,  the 
lefs  they  really  get  for  the  other,  and  the  dear^ 
nx&  of  the  one  is  the  fame  thing  with  the  cheap- 
Be&  of  the  other.  The  policy  of  Portugal  is  in 
this  refped;  the  ikme  as  the  ancient  policy  of 
Spain,  with  regard  to  all  its  colonies^  except 
Femaipbuco  and  Marannon,  and  with  regard 
to  thefe  it  has  lately  adopted  a  ftill  worfe. 

Other  nations  leave  the  trade  of  their  colo^ 
mes  free  to  all  their  fiibje^ts,  who  may  carry  it 
on  from  all  the  different  ports  of  the  mother  coun*^ 
try,  and  who  have  occafion  for  no  other  licence 
than  the  common  diipatches  of  the  cuftomhoule* 
In  this  cafe  the  number  and  difperfed  fituation 
of  the  different  traders  renders  it  impoffible  for 
them  to  enter  into  any  general  combination,  and 
their  competition  is  fufficient  to  hinder  them 

from 
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BOOK  from  making  very  exorbitant-profits.  Under  fo 
^1  ^  liberal  a  policy  the  colonies  are  enabled  both  to 
fell  their  own  produce  and  to  buy  the  goods  of 
Europe  at  a  reafonable  price.  But  fince  the 
diflblution  of  the  Plymouth  company,  when  our 
colonies  were  but  in  their  infancy,  this  has  always 
been  the  poUcy  of  England.  It  has  generaUy 
too  been  that  of  France,  and  has  been  uniformly 
fo  fince  the  diffolution  of  what,  in  England,  is 
commonly  called  their  Mifliffippi  company.  The 
profits  of  the  trade,  therefore,  which  France  and 
England  carry  on  with  their  colonies,  though  no 
doubt  fomewhat  higher  than  if*  the  competition 
was  free  to  all  other  nations,  are,  however,  by  no 
means  exorbitant ;  and  the  price  of  European 
goods  accordingly, is  not  extravagantly  high  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  colonies  of  eitlier  of  thofe 
nations. 

In  the  exportation  of  their  own  furplus  pro- 
duce too,  it  is  only  with  regard  to  certain  com* 
modities  that  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  are 
confined  to  the  market  of  the  mother  country. 
Thefe  commodities  having  been  enumerated  in 
the  a£t  of  navigation  and  in  fome  other  fubfe- 
quent  a6ts,  have  lipon  that  account  been  called 
enumerated  commodities.  The  refl:  are  called  woft- 
enumerqted ;  and  may  be  exported  diredtiy  to 
other  countries,  provided  it  is  in  Britifh  or  Plant- 
ation fliips,  of  which  the  owners  and  tiire6- 
fourths  of  the  mariners  are  Britifli  fubje6bs. 

Among  the  non-enumerated  commodities  are 

fome  of  the  moft  important  productions  of  Ame- 
rica 
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rica  and  the  Weft  Indies;  grain  of  all  forte,  CHAP- 
lumber,  fait  provilions,  filh,  fugar,  and  rum.         ,_]i[^ 

Grain  is  naturally  the  firft  and  principal  ob- 
jeft  of  the  culture  of  all  new  colonies.  By 
allowing  them  a  very  extenfive  market  for  it,  the 
law  encourages  them  to  extend  this  culture  much 
beyond  the  confumption  of  a  thinly  inhabited 
country,  and  thus  to  provide  beforehand  an 
ample  fubfiftence  for  a  continually  increafing 
population.  n 

In  a  country  quite  covered  with  wood,  where 
timber  confequently  is  of  little  or  no  value,  the 
expence  of  clearing  the  ground  is  the  principal 
obilacle  to  improvement.  By  allowing  the  co- 
lonies a  very  extenfive  market  for  their  lumber, 
the  law  endeavours  to  facilitate  improvement  by 
raifing  the  price  of  a  commodity  which  would 
otherwife  be  of  little  value,  and  thereby  enabling 
them  to  make  fome  profit  of  what  would  other* 
wife  be  mere  expence* 

In  a  country  neither  half-peopled  nor  half* 
cultivated,  cattle  naturally  multiply  beyond  the 
confumption  of  the  inhabitants,  and  are  often 
upon  that  account  of  little  or  no  value.  But  it 
is  neceflary,  it  has  already  been  ftiewn,  that  the 
price  of  cattle  fliould  bear  a  certain  proportion 
to  that  of  corn  before  the  greater  part  of  •the 
lan^  of  any  country  can  be  improved.  By 
allowing  to  American  cattle,  in  all  fliapes,  dead 
and  alive,  a  very  'extenfive  market,  the  law 
endeavours  to  raife  the  value  of  a  commodity  of 
which  the  high  price  is  fo  very  efiential  to  im- 
provement.   The  good  efFe^  of  this '  liberty^ 

however. 
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BOOK  how^er^  Auft  be  fomewhat  diminiihed  by  the 
j^  ^  4th  of  George  III.  c.  1 5.  which  puts  hides  and 
ikins  among  the  enumerated  commodities,  and 
thereby  tends  to  reduce  the  value  of  American 
cattle. 

To  incr^afe  the  ihipping  and  naval  power  of 
Great  Britain,  by  the  extenfion  of  the  fiiheries  of 
our  colonies,  is  an  obje£t  which  the  legiflature 
ieems  to  have  had  almoft  conftantly  in  vim. 
Thofe  fiiheries,  upon  this  account,  have  had  all 
the  encouragement  which  freedom  can  give 
them,  and  they  have  flourifhed  accordingly. 
The  New  England  fifliery  in  particular  was, 
before  the  late  difturbances,  one  of  the  moft 
important,  perhaps,  in  the  world*  The  whale* 
fifliery  which,  notwithilanding  an  extravagant 
bounty,  is  in  Great  Britain  carried  on  to  fo  little 
purpoie,  that  in  the  opinion  of  many  people 
(which  I  do  not,  however,  pretend  to  warrant) 
the  whole  produce  does  not  much  exceed  the 
valufe  of  the  bounties  which  are  annually  paid  for 
it,  is  in  New  England  carried  on  without  any 
bounty  to  a  very  great  extent.  Fifli  is  one  of 
the  principal  articles  with  which  the  North 
Americans  trade  to  Spain,  Portuga},  and  the 
Mediterranean. 

Sugar  was  originally  an  enumerated  commo- 
dity which  cotild  be  exported  only  to  Great 
Britain.  But  in  1731,  upon  a  reprefentation  of 
the  fugar  planters,  its  exportation  was  permitted 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  reftriOdons,  hoWf 
ever,  with  which  this  liberty  was  granted,  joined 
to  the  high  price  of  fugar  in  Great  Britain,  have 

X  rendered 
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)f^n.dered  it,  in  a  great  meafure,  inefieSlual  c  h  a  F, 
Great  Britam  and  her  colonies  ftiil  continue  to  .  ^^* 
be  almoft  the  fole  market  for  all  the  fugar  pro*- 
duced  in  the  Britifh  plantations.  Their  con* 
fumption  increases  fo  faft,  that,  though  in  confe* 
quence  of  the  increafing  improvement  of  Jamaica, 
as  well  as  of  the  Ceded  Iflands,  the  importation 
of  fugar  has  increafed  very  greatly  within  thefe 
twenty  years,  the  exportation  to  foreign  countries 
b  faid  to  be  not  much  greater  than  before. 

Rum  is  a  very  important  article  in  the  trade 
which  the  Americans  carry  on  to  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  from  which  they  bring  back  negro  flaves 
in  return. 

If  the  whole  furplus  produce  of  America  ill 
grain  of  all  forts,  in  fait  provifions,  and  in  filh, 
had  been  put  into  the  enumeration,  and  thereby 
forced  into  the  market  of  Great  Britain,  it  would 
have  interfered  too  much  with  the  produce  of 
the  induftry  of  our  own  people.  It  was  probably 
not  fo  much  from  any  regard  to  the  intereft  of 
America,  as  from  a  jealoufy  of  this  interference, 
that  thofe  important  commodities  have  not  only 
been  kept  out  of  the  enumeration,  but  that  the 
importation  into  Great  Britain  of  all  grain,  ex* 
cept  rice,  and  of  fait  provifions,  has,  in  the  or- 
dinary ftate  of  the  law,  been  prohibited. 

The  non-enumerated  commodities  could  ori- 
ginally be  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Lumber  and  rice,  having  been  once  put  into  the 
enumeration,  when  they  were  afterwards  taken 
out  of  it,  were  confined,  as  to  the  European 
Q)arket»  to  the  countries  that  lie  fouth  of  Cape 

Finifterfe, 
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BOOK  Unifterre.  By  the  6th  of  George  IIL  c.  51.  d!t 
non^enumerated  commodities  were  fubje3;ed  to 
the  like  reftridlion.  The  parts  of  Europe  which  lie 
fouth  of  Cape  Finifterre,  are  not  manufadturing 
countries,  and  we  were  leis  jealous  of  the  colony 
ihips  carrying  home  from  them  any  manufa£tures 
which  could  interfere  with  our  own. 

The  enumerated  commodities  are  of  two  forts: 
firft,  fuch  as  are  either  the  peculiar  produce  of 
America,  or  as  cannot  be  produced,  or^t  leafl 
are  not  produced,  in  the  mother  country.  Of 
this  kind  are,  melafles,  coffee,  cocoa-nuts,  to* 
bacco,  pimento,  ginger,  whale-fins,  raw  filk, 
cotton-wool,  beaver  and  other  peltry  of  Ame- 
rica, indigo,  fuftic,  and  other  dying  woods: 
ibcondly,  fuch  as  are  not  the  peculiar  produce  of 
America,  but  which  are  and  may  be  produced  in 
the  mother  country,  though  not  in  fuch  quan- 
tities as  to  fupply  the  greater  part  of  her  demand, 
which  is  principally  fupplied  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. Of  this  kind  are  all  naval  (lores,  mafts^ 
yards,  and  bowiprits,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine, 
pig  and  bar  iron,  copper  ore,  hides  and  Ikins, 
pot  and  pearl  aflies.  The  largeft  importation  of 
commoditiesof  the  firfl  kind  could  notdifcourage 
the  growth  or  interfere  with  the  lale  of  any  part 
of  the  produce  of  the  mother  country.  By  con- 
fining them  to  the  home  market,  our  merchants, 
it  was  expedted,  would  not  only  be  enabled  to 
buy  them  cheaper  in  the  Plantations,  and  eon- 
fequently  to  fell  them  with  a  better  profit  at 
home,  but  to  eftablifli  between  the  Plantation* 
and  foreign  countries  an  advantageous  carryio^ 

3  trade, 
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trade,  of  which  Great  Britain  was  neceffarily  to  c  H  A  K 
be  the  center  or  emporium,  as  the  European  ^^' 
country  into  which  thofe  commodities  were  firft 
to  be  imported.  The  importation  of  commo* 
dities  of  the  fecond  kind  might  be  fo  managed 
too,  it  was  fuppofed,  as  to  interfere,  not  with 
the  fide  of  thofe  of  the  feme  kind  which  were 
produced  at  home,  but  with  that  of  thofe  which 
were  imported  from  foreign  countries  j  becaufe, 
by  means  of  proper  duties,  they  might  be 
rendered  always  fo  me  what  dearer  than  the 
former,  and  yet  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  the 
latter.  By  confining  fuch  commodities  to  the 
home  market,  therefore,  it  was  propofed  to 
difcourage  the  produce,  not  of  Great  Britain^ 
but  of  fome  foreign  countries  with  which  the 
balance  of  trade  was  believed  to  be  unfavourable 
to  Great  Britain. 

The  prohibition  of  exporting  from  the  colo- 
nies, to  any  other  country  but  Great  Britain, 
mafts,  yards,  and  bowfprits,  tar,  pitch,  and  tur- 
pentine, naturally  tended  to  lower  the  price  of 
timber  in  the  colonies,  and  confequently  to  in- 
creafe  the  expence  of  clearing  their  lands,  the 
principal  obftacle  to  their  improvement.  But 
about  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  in 
1703,  the  pitch  and  tar  company  of  Sweden' 
endeavoured  to  raife  the  price  of  their  com- 
modities to  Great  Britain,  by  prohibiting  their 
exportation,  except  in  their  own  fliips,  at  their 
own  price,  and  in  fuch  quantities  as  they  thought 
proper.  In  order  to  counteraft  this  notable 
piece  of  mercantile  policy,  and  to  render  herfelf 

a^ 
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MOO  K  M  much  as  poffible  independent,  not  only  of 
Sweden,  but  of  all  the  other  northern  powers, 
Great  Britain  gave  a  bounty  upon  the  importa« 
tion  of  naval  flores  from  America,  and  the  effeft 
of  this  bounty  was  to  raife  the  price  of  timber  in 
America,  much  more  than  the  confinement  to 
the  home  market  could  lower  it ;  and  as  botb 
regulations  were  enacted  at  the  fame  time,  their 
joint  effe6^  was  rather  to  encoiu*age  than  to  dif« 
courage  the  clearing  of  land  in  America* 

Though  pig  and  bar  iron  too  have  been  put 
among  the  enumerated  commodities,  yet  as, 
when  imported  from  America,  they  are  exempted 
ftom  confiderable  duties  to  which  they  are  fub* 
jeft  when  imported  from  any  other  country,  the 
tme  part  of  the  regulation  contributes  more  to 
encourage-  the  ere6tion  of  furnaces  in  America, 
than  the  other  to  difcourage  it*  There  is  no  ma* 
nufadture  which  occasions  fo  great  a  confumption 
of  wood  as  a  furnace,  or  which  can  contribute 
fo  much  to  the  clearing  of  a  country  overgrown 
with  it. 

The  tendency  of  fome  of  thefe  regulations 
to  raife  the  value  of  timber  in  America,  and 
thereby  to  facilitate  the  clearing  of  the  land,  was 
neither,  perhaps,  intended  nor  underftood  by 
the  legiflature.  Though  their  beneficial  effects, 
however,  have  been  in  this  reipe6fc  accidental, 
they  have  not  upon  that  account  been  lefs  real 

The  mod  perfect  freedom  of  trade  is  permitted 
between  the  Britifh  colonies  of  America  and  the 
Wefl  Indies,  both  in  the  enumerated  and  in  the 

non-enumerated  conomoditiej;.  Thole  cdioniesare 

now 
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iioW^  b$c<>me  fo  populous  and  thriving,  that  each  chap. 
of  thera  finds  in  fome  of  the  others  a  great  and      ^it 
extenfive  market  for  every  part  of  its  produce. 
All  of  them  taken  together,  they  make  a  great 
internal  market  for  the  produce  of  one  another* 

The  liberality  of  England,  however,  towards 
the  trade  of  her  colonies  has  been  confined 
chiefly  to  whkt  concerns  the  market  for  their 
produce,  either  in  its  rude  ftate,  or  in  what  may 
be  called  the  very  firft  ftage  of  manufadlure* 
The  more  advanced  or  more  refined  manufac- 
tures even  of  the  colony  produce,  the  mer-» 
chants  and  manpfadlurers  of  Great  Britain  chufe 
to  referve  to  theinfelves,  and  have  prevailed  upon 
the  legislature  to  prevent  their  eftablifhment  in 
the  colonies,  fometimes  by  high  duties,  and 
fometimes  by  abfolute  prohibitions. 

While,  for  example,  Muflcovado  fugars  from 
the  Britilh  plantations,  pay  upon  importation 
only  6s.  4c?.  the  hundred  weight ;  white  fugars 
pay  I?,  i^*.  id.i  and  refined,  either  double  or 
fingle,  in  loaves  4/.  2s.  Stz^.  When  thofe 
high  duties  were  impofed.  Great  Britain  was 
the  fole,  and  Ihe  ftill  continueTS  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal market  to  which  the  fugars  of  the  Britilh 
colonies  could  be  exported.  They  amounted 
therefore  to  a  prohibition,  at  firft  of  claying 
or  refining  fugar  for  any  foreign  market,  and 
at  prefent  of  claying  or  refining  it  for  the  market, 
which  takes  off,  perhaps,  more  than  nine- tenths 
of  the  whole  produce.  The  manufa6lure  of  clay- 
ing or  refining  fugar  accordingly,  though  it  has 
flourilhed  in  aU  the  fugar  colonies  of  France,  bias 
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BOOK  been  little  cultivated  in  any  of  thofe  of  E&j^and, 
^*  ,  except  for  the  market  of  the  colonies  themfelves. 
While  Grenada  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French, 
there  was  a  refinery  of  fugar,  by  claying  at 
lead,  upon  almoft  every  plantation.  Since  it  fell 
into  thofe  of  the  Engliih,  almoft  all  works  of 
this  kind  have  been  given  up,  and  there  are  at 
prefent,  06tober  i773>  I  am  afiiired,  not  above 
two  or  three  remlaining  in  the  ifland.  At  pre- 
fent,  however,  by  an  indulgence  of  the  cuftom- 
houfe,  clayed  or  refined  fugar,  if  reduced  from 
loaves  into  powder,  is  commonly  imported  as 
Mulkovado. 

While  Great  Britain  encourages  in  America 
the  manufactures  of  pig  and  bar  iron,  by  ex- 
empting th^m  from  duties  to  which  the  like 
coihmodities  are  fubje6t  when  imported  from  any 
other  country,  Ihe  impofes  an  abfolute  prohibi- 
tion upon  the  erection  of  fteel  fiimaces  and  flit- 
mills  in  any  of  her  American  plantations.  She 
will  not  fuffer  her  colonifts  to  work  in  thofe  more 
refined  manufactures  even  for  their  own  cob- 
fumption }  but  inlifts  upon  their  purchafing  of 
her  merchants  and  manufacturers  all  goods  of 
this  kind  which  they  have  occafion  for. 

She  prohibits  the  exportation  from  one  pro- 
vince to  another  by  water,  and  even  the  carriage 
by  land  upon  horfeback  or  in  a  cart,  of  hats,  of 
wools  and  woollen  goods,  of  the  produce  of 
America;  a  regulation  which  efieCfcually  prevents 
the  eftablilhment  of  any  manufacture  of  fuch 
commodities  for  diftant  iale,  and  confines  the 
induftry  of  her  colonifts  in  this  way  to  fuch 
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coaife  and  houfehold  manufkftures,  as  a  private  chap* 
family  commonly  makes  for  its  own  ufe,  or  for      ^'^ 
that  of  fbme  of  its  neighbours  in  the  fame  pro- 
vince. 

To  prohibit  a  great  p^ple»  however,  from 
making  all  that  they  can  of  every  part  of  their 
own  produce,  or  from  emplo3ang  their  dock  and 
induftry  in  the  way.  that  they  judge  moft  advan* 
tageous  to  themfelves,  is  a  manifeft  violation  of 
the  moil  facred  rights  of  mankind.  Unjull, 
however,  as  fuch  prohibitions  may  be,  they  have 
not  hitherto  been  very  hurtful  to  the  colonies. 
Land  is  Hill  fo  cheap,  and,  confequently,  labour 
fo  dear  among  them,  that  they  can  import  from 
the  mother  country,  almoft  all  the  more  refined 
or  more  advanced  manufadtures  cheaper  than 
they  could  make  them  for  themfelves.  Though 
they  had  not,  therefore,  been  prohibited  from 
eftablifhing  fuch  manufa6lures3  yet  in  their  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  improvement,  a  regard'  to  their  own 
intereft  would,  probably,  have  prevented  them 
from  doing  fo.  In  their  prefent  ftate  of  improve- 
ment, thofe  prohibitions,perhaps, without  cramp, 
ing  their  induftry,  or  reftraining  it  from  any  em- 
ployment to  which  it  would  have  gone  of  its  own 
accord,  are  only  impertinent  badg6s  of  flavery 
impofed  upon  them,  'without  any  fufficient  rea- 
fon,  by  the  groundlefs  jealoufy  of  the  merchants 
and  manufaAurers  of  the  mother  country.  In  a 
more  advanced  flate  they  might  bejreally  oppref- 
five  andinfupportable. 

Great  Britain  too,  as  fhe  ^onfini^  to  her  own 
market  fome  of  the  moft  important  prpdu6tions 
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BOOK  of  the  colonies,  fo  in  compeniation  Ihe  gives  to 
^•^  ^  fome  of  them  an  advantage  in  that  market ; 
fometimes  by  impofing  higher  duties  upon  tia^ 
like  produ6tions  when  imported  from  other  coun- 
tries, and  fometimes  by  giving  bounties  upon 
their  importation  from  the  colonies.    In  the  iiift 
way  fhe  gives  an  advantage  in  the  home-market 
to  the  fugar,  tobacco,  and  iron  of  her  own  co* 
ionies,  and  in  the  fecond  to  thdr  raw  filk,  to 
their  hemp  and  flax,  to  their  indigo,  to  their 
naval-flores,  and  to  their  building-timber.    This 
fecond  way  of  encouraging  the  colony  produce 
by  bounties  upon  importation,  is,  fo  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  peculiar  to  Great  Bri» 
tain.     The  firfl  is  not.     Portugal  does  not  con- 
tent herfelf  with  impofing  higher  duties  upon 
the  importation  of  tobacco   from    any  other 
country,  but  prohibits  it  under  the  fevereft  pe* 
nalties. 

With  regard  to  the  importation  of  goods  from 
Europe,  England  has  likewife  dealt  more  libe* 
rally  with  her  colonies  than  any  other  nation. 

Great  Britain  allows  a  part,  almoft  always  the 
half,  generally  a  larger  portion,  and  fcmietimes 
the  whole  of  the  duty  which  is  paid  upon  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  goods,  to  be  drawn  back 
upon  their  exportation  to  any  foreign  country. 
No  independent  foreign  country,  it  was  eofy  to 
forefee,  would  receive  them  if  they  came  to  it 
loaded  with  the  heavy  duties  to  which  almoft  all 
foreign  goods  are  fubje6led  on  their  importation 
into  Gretfet  Pritain.  Unlefs,  therefore,  fome 
part  of  thofe  duties  was  drawn  back  upon  ex- 
portation, 
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portation,  there  was  an  end  of  the  carrying  chap. 
trade;  a  trade  fo  much  favoured  by  the  mer-      ^"' 
cantile  fyftem. 

Our  colonies,  however,  are  by  no  means  in- 
dependent foreign  countries ;  and  Great  Britain 
having  affumed  to  herfelf  the  exclufive  right  of 
fupplying  them  with  all  goods  from   Europe, 
migbt  have  forced  them  (in  the  fame  manner  as 
other  countries  have  done  their  colonies)   to 
receive  fuch  goods,  loaded  with  all  the  fame 
duties  which  they  paid  in  the  mother  country. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  till  1763,  the  fame  draw- 
backs were  paid  upon  the  exportation  of  the 
greater  part  of  foreign  goods  to  our  colonies  as 
to  any  independent  foreign  tjountry.     In  1763, 
iudeed,    by  the  4th  of  Geo.  III.  c.  15.   this 
indulgence  was  a  good  deal  abated,  and  it  was 
ena6ted,  **  That  no  part  of  the  duty  called  the 
."  old  fubfidy  Ihould  be  drawn  back-  for  any 
"  goods  of  the  growth,  produ6lion,  or  manu- 
"  fa6ture  of  Europe  or  the  Eaft  Indies,  which 
"  fliould  be  exported  from  this  kingdom  to  any 
"  Britifh   colony  or  plantation    in    America; 
"  wines,  white  callicoes  and  muflins  excepted.'* 
Before  this  law,  many  different  forts  of  foreign 
goods*  might  have  been  bought  cheaper  in  the 
plantations  than  in  the  mother  country;  and 
fome  may  ftiU. 

Of  the  greater  part  of  the  regulations  con- 
cerning  the  colony  trade,  the  merchants  who 
carry  it  on,  it  muftbe  obferved,  have  been  the 
principal  advifers.    We  muft  not  wonder,  there- 
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BOOK  fore,  if  in  the  greater  part  of  them,  their  in* 
^«  tereft  has  been  more  confidered  than  either  that 
of  the  colonies  or  that  of  the  mother  country. 
In  their  exclufive  privilege  of  fupplying  the 
colonies  with  all  the  goods  which  they  wanted 
from  Europe,  and  of  purchafing  all  fuch  parts  of 
their  furplus  produce  as  could  not  interfere  with 
any  of  the  trades  which  they  themfelves  carried 
on  at  home,  the  in  tereft  of  the  colonies  was  iacri* 
iiced  to  the  intereft  of  thofe  merchants.  In 
allowing  the  lame  drawbacks  upon  the  re- 
exportation of  the  greater  part  of  European  and 
Eaft  India  goods  to  the  colonies,  as  upon  their 
re-exportation  to  any  independent  country,  the 
intereft  of  the  mother  country  was  facrificed  to 
it,  even  according  to  the  mercantile  ideas  of  that 
intereft.  It  was  for  the  intereft  of  the  merchants 
to  pay  as  little  as  poffible  for  the  foreign  goods 
which  they  fent  to  the  colonies,  and  confe- 
quently,  to  get  back  as  much  as  poflible  of  the 
duties  which  they  advanced  upon  their  importa- 
tion into  Great  Britain.  They  might  therehy 
be  enabled  to  fell  in  the  colonies,  either  the  lame 
quantity  of  goods  with  a  greater  profit,  or  a 
greater  quantity  with  the  fame  profit,  and,  con- 
fequently,  to  gain  fomething  either  in  the  one 
way  or  the  other.  It  was,  likewife,  for  the  in- 
tereft of  the  colonies  to  get  all  fuch  goods  as 
cheap  and  in  as  great  abundance  as  poiSble. 
But  this  might  not  always  be  for  the  intereft  of 
the  mother  country.  She  might  frequendj 
fufier  both  in  her  revenue^  by  giving  back  a 
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great  part  of  the  duties  which  had  been  paid  chap. 
upon  tihe  importation  of  fuch  goods ;  and  in  her  ^  ^ 
manufaSaires,  by  being  underfold  in  the  colony 
market,  in  cpnfequence  of  the  eafy  terms  upon 
which  foreign  manufa^ures  could  be  carried 
thither  by  means  of  thofe  drawbacks.  The 
progrefs  of  the  linen  manu&£fcure  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, it  is  commonly  feid,  has  been  a  good  deal 
ret^ded  by  the  drawbacks  upon  the  re-exporta* 
tion  of  German  linen  to  the  American  colonies. 

But  though  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  with 
regard  to  the  trade  of  her  colonies  has  been 
dilated  by  the  fame  mercantile  fpirit  as  that  of 
other  nations,  it  has,  however,  upon  the  whole, 
been  left  illiberal  and  oppreffive  than  that  of  any 
of  them. 

In  every  thing,  except  their  foreign  trade,  the 
liberty  of  the  Englilh  colonifts  to  manage  their 
own  afiairs  their  own  way  is  complete.  It  is 
in  every  refpe£t  equal  to  that  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  at  home,  and  is  fecured  in  the  fame 
manner,  by  an  aflembly  of  the  reprefentatives  of 
the  people,  who  claim  the  ible  right  of  impofing 
taxes  for  the  fupport  of  the  colony  government. 
The  authority  of  this  aflembly  over.awes  the 
executive  power,  and  neither  the  meanefl  nor 
the  mod  obnoxious  colonift,  as  long  as  he  obeys 
the  law,  has  any  thing  to  fear  from  the  refent- 
ment,  either  of  th^  governor,  or  of  any  other 
civil  or  military  officer  in  the  province.  The 
colony  aflembUes,  though,  like  the  houfe  of 
commons  in  England,  they  are  not  always  a  very 
equal  reprefentation  of  the  people,  yet  they  ap-^ 
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Book  fMroach  more  nearly  to  that  character;  aadaslihe 
^^  ^  executive  power  either  has  not  the  means  to 
corrupt  them,  or,  on  at;count  of  the  fupport 
which  it  receives  from  the  mother  country,  is 
not  under  the  necelfity  of  doing  fo,  they  are  per- 
haps in  general  more  influenced  by  the  indina- 
tions  of  their  conflituents.   The  councils,  which, 
in  the  colony  legiilatures,  correQ>ond  to,  the 
houfe  of  lords  in  Great  Britain,  are  not  com- 
pofed  of  an  hereditary  nobility.    In  fome  of  the 
colonies,  as  in  three  of  the  govermnents  of  New 
England,  thofe  councils  are  not  appointed  by 
the  King,  but  chofen  by  the  reprefentativ^s  of 
the  people.    In  none  of  the  EngUQi  colonies  is 
there  any  hereditary  nobility*    In  all  of  them, 
indeed,  as  in  all  other  free  countries, .the, de« 
fcendant  of  an  old  colony  family  is  more  re- 
ipe6ted  than  an  upftart  of  equal  merit  and  for« 
tune :  but  he  is  only  more reQ)e3:ed,  -and  hehas 
no  privileges  by  'v^hich  he  can  be  troublefome  to 
his  neighbours.    Before  the  eommencement  of 
the  prefent  difturbances,  .the  colony  aflemblies 
had  not  only  the  legiflative,  but  a  part  of  the 
executive  power.    In  Conne6t;icut  and  'Rhode 
Ifland,  they  ele6led  the  governor.    In  the  otiber 
colonies  they  appointed  the  revenue  officers  who 
^olle€ted  the  taxes  impofed  by  thofe  rdpedtive 
aflemblies,  to  whom  thofe  officears  were  mme- 
diately  refponfible.     There  is  more  equality, 
therefore,    among   the  Enghfli  colonifts  than 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  mother  conntiry. 
Their  manners  are  more  republican,  aaid  their 
governments,  thofe  of  three  of  the  ;provinccs  of 
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New  England  in  particular,  have  hitherto  been  chap; 
more  republican  too.  ,   ^^ 

The  abfolute  governments  of  Spain,  PortUi* 
gal,  and  France,  on  the  contrary,  take  place  in 
their  colonies;  and  the  difcretionary  powers 
which  fuch  governments  commonly  delegate  to 
all  their  inferior  officers  are,  on  account  of  the 
great  diilance,  naturally  exercifed  there  with 
more  than  ordinary  violence.  Under  all  abfo- 
lute  governments  there  is  more  liberty  in  the 
capital  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country^ 
The  fovereign  himfelf  can  never  have  either 
interell  or  inclination  to  pervert  the  order  of 
juftice,  or  to  opprefs  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  In  the  capital  his  prefence  over-awes 
more  or  lefs  all  his  iijdferior  officers,  who  in  the 
remoter  provinces,  from  whence  the  complaints 
of  the  people  are  lefs  likely  to  reach  him,  can 
exercife  their  tyranny  with  much  more  fafety. 
But  the  European  colonies  in  America  are  more 
remote  than  the  moft  diftant  provinces  of  the 
greateft  empires  which  had  ever  been  known 
before.  The  government  of  the  Englifli  colonies 
is  perhaps  the  only  one  which,  fince  the  world 
began,  could  give  perfect  fecurity  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  fo  very  diftant  a  province.  The  ad- 
miniftratipn  of  the  French  colonies,  however, 
has  always  been  condudled  with  more  gentle- 
nefs  and  moderation  than  that  of  the  Spanilh  and 
Portuguefe.  This  fuperiority  of  conduct  is  fuit. 
able  both  to  the  character  of  the  French  nation, 
and  to  what  forms  the  chara6ter  of  every  nation, 
the  nature  of  their  government,  which,  though 
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BOOK  arbitrary  and  violent  in  comparifon  with  that  of 
j^:^^  Great  Britain,  is  legal  and  free  in  comparifon 
with  thofe  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

It  is  in  the  progrefs  of  the  North  Amiericatt 
colonies,  however,  that  the  fuperiority  of  the 
Englifh  policy  chiefly  appears..  The  progrefs 
of  the  fugar  colonies  of  France  has  been  at  leaft 
equal,  perhaps  fuperior,  to  that  of  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  of  England ;  and  yet  the  fugar 
colonies  of  England  enjoy  a  free  government 
nearly  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  which  takes 
place  in  her  colonies  of  North  America.  But 
the  fugar  colonies  of  France  are  not  difcouraged, 
like  thofe  of  England,  from  refining  their  own 
fugar ;  and,  what  is  of  ftill  greater  importance, 
the  genius  of  their  government  naturally  intro- 
duces a  better  management  of  their  negro  flaveSv 
In  all  EuroJ)ean  colonies  the  culture  of  the 
fugar-cane  is  carried  on  by  negro  flaves.  The 
conftitution  of  thofe  who  have  been  born  in  the 
temperate  climate  of  Europe  could  not,  it  is  fup- 
pofed,  fupport  the  labour  of  digging  the  ground 
under  the  burning  fun  of  the  Weft  Indicia ;  and 
the  culture  of  the  fugar-cane,  as  it  is  managed 
at  prefent,  is  all  hand-labour,  though,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  the  drill  plough  might  be  in- 
Produced  into  it  with  great  advantage.  But,  as 
the  profit  and  fuccefs  of  the  cultivation  which 
is  carried  on  by  means  of  cattle,  depend  very 
much  upon  the  good  management  of  thofe  cat- 
tle ;  fo  the  profit  arid  fuccefs  of  that  which  is 
carried  on  by  flaves,  muft  depend  equally  upon 
the  good  management  of  thpfe  flaves ;  ^nd  in  the 

good 
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good  management  of  their  flaves  the  French  chap. 
planters,  I  think  it  is  generally  allowed,  are      ^^ 
fuperipr  to  the  Englifli.    The  law,  fo  far  as  it 
gives  Ibme  weak  proteftion  to  the  flave  againft 
the  violence  of  his  mailer,  is  likely  to  be  better 
executed  in  a  colony  where  the  government  is 
in  a  great  meafure  arbitrary,  than  in  one  where 
it  is  altogether  free.     In  every  country  where 
the  unfortunate  law  of  flavery  is  eflablilhed,  the 
magiftrate,  when  he  protefits  the  flave,  inter* 
meddles  in  fome  meafure  in  the  management  of 
the  private  property  of  the  mailer ;  and,  in  a 
free  country,  where  the  mafler  is  perhaps  either 
a  member  of  the  colony  aifembly,  or  an  ele6lor 
of  fuch  a  member,  he  dare  Hot  do  this  but  with 
the  greatefl  caution  and  circuiplpefilion.     The 
refpeft  which  he  is  obliged  to  pay  to  the  mafter, 
renders  it  more  difficult  for  him  to  protedl  the 
flave.     But  in  a  country  where  the  government 
is  in  a  great  meafure  arbitrary,  where  it  is  ufual 
for  the  magiftrate  to  intermeddle  even  in  the 
management  of  the  private  property  of  indi- 
viduals, and  to  fend  them,  perhaps,  a  lettre  de 
cachet  if  they  db  not  manage  it  according  to  his 
liking,  it  is  much  eafier  for  him  to  give  fome 
prote^on  to  the  flave  ;  and  common  humanity 
naturally  difpofes  him  to  do  fo.    The  protection 
of  the  magiftrate  renders  the  flave  lefs  con- 
temptible in  the  eyes  of  his  mafter,  who  is 
thereby  induced  to  confider  him  with  more  re« 
gard,  and  to  treat  him  with  more  gentlenefs. 
Gentle  u&ge  renders  the  flave  not  only  more 
faithful^  but  more  intelligent,  and  therefoi^e, 
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BOOK  upon  a  double  account,  more  ufefiil.  He  ap- 
proaches more  to  the  condition  of  a  free  fervant, 
and  may  poflefi  fome  degree  of  integrity  and 
attachment  to  his  mailer's  intereft,  virtues  which 
frequently  belong  to  fir^  fervants,  but  which 
never  can  belong  to  a  flave,  who  is  treated  as 
flaves  commonly  are  in  countries  where  the 
mailer  is  perfedlly  free  anid  fecure. 

That  the  condition  of  a  flave  is  better  under 
an  arbitrary  than  under  a  free  government,  is,  I 
believe,  fupported  by  the  hiftory  of  all  ages  and 
nations.    In  the  Roman  hiftory,  the  firft  time 
we  read  of  the  magiftrate  interpofing  to  proteft 
the  flave  from  the  violence  of  his  mailer,  is 
under  the  emperors.    When  Vedius  Pollio,  in 
the  prefence  of  Auguftus,  ordered  one  of  his 
flaves,  who  had  committed  a  flight  fault,  to  be 
cut  into  pieces  and  thrown  into  his  fifli-pond  in 
order  to  feed  his  fiihes,  the  emperor  commanded 
him,  with  indignation,  to  emancipate  imme- 
diately, not  only  that  flave,  but  aD  the  others 
that  belonged  to  him.     Under  the  repubKc  no 
magiftrate  could  have  had  authority  enou^  to 
prote6l  the  flave,  much  lefs  to  punifli  the  mafter. 
The  ftock,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  which  has 
improved  the  fugar  colonies  of  France,  par- 
ticularly the  great  colony  of  St*  Domingo,  has 
been  raifed  almoft  entirely  from  the  gradual  im- 
provement and  cultivation  of  thofe  colonies.   It 
has  been  almoft  altogether  the  produce' of  the 
foil  and  of  the  induftry  of  the  colonifts,  or,  what 
comes  to  the  fame  thing,  the  price  of  that  pro- 
duce gradu^ly  accumulated  by  good  manage- 
ment, 
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meiit,  and  employed  in  raifing  a  dill  greater  o  H  A  F« 
produce.  But  the  ftock  which  has  improved  and  ^^' 
cultivated  the  fugar  colonies  of  England  has,  a 
great  part  of  it,  been  fent  out  from  England, 
and  has  by  no  means  been  altogether  the  pro- 
duce of  the  foil  and  induftry  of  the  colonifts* 
The  proQ)erity  of  the  Englifh  fugar  colonies  has 
been,  in  a  great  meafure,  owing  to  the  great 
riches  of  England,  of  which  a  part  has  over- 
flowedy  if  one  may  fay  fo,  upon  thofe  colonies. 
But  the  profperity  of  the  fugar  colonies  of  France 
has  been  entirely  owing  to  the  good  conduA  of 
the  colonifts,  which  muft  therefore  have  had 
fome  fuperiority  over  that  of  the  EngUfh;  and 
this  fuperiority  has  been'  remarked  in  nothing 
ib  much  as  in  the  good  management  of  their 
flaves. 

Such  have  been  the  general  outlines  of  the 
policy  of  the  different  European  nations  with 
regard  to  their  colonies. 

The  policy  of  Europe,  therefore,  has  very 
little  to  boaft  of,  either  in  the  original  eftabliih^ 
ment,  or,  fo  fBx  as  concerns  their  internal  go* 
vemmentj^  in  the  fubfequent  profperity  of  the 
colonies  of  America. 

Folly  and  injuftice  feem  to  have  been  the 
principles  which  prefided  over  and  directed  the 
firft  projeft  of  eftablifliing  thofe  colonies  j  the 
folly  of  hunting  after  gold  and  filver  mines,  and 
the  injuftice  of  coveting  the  pofleffion  of  a  coun- 
try  whoie  harmlefs  natives,  far  from  having  ever 
injured  the  people  of  Europe,  had  received  the 
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BOOK  fiiil  adventurers  with  every  mark  of  kindnefi  and 
^-      hofpitality. 

The  adventurers,  indeed,  who  formed  feme 
of  the  later  eftablifhments,  joined,  to  the  chi- 
merical projeA  of  finding  gold  and  filver  mines, 
other  motives  more  reafonable  and  more  laud- 
able; but  even  thefe  motives  do  very  little 
honoiur  to  the  policy  of  Europe. 

The  Englifh  puritans,  retrained  at  home, 
fled  for  freedom  to  America,  and  eftabliflied 
there  the  four  governments  of  New  England, 
The  Englifh  catholics,  treated  with  much  greater 
injuilice,  eftabliflied  that  of  Maryland;  the  Qua- 
kers, that  of  Pennfylvania.  The  Portuguefe 
Jews,  perfecuted  by  the  inquifition,  ftript  of 
their  fortunes,  and  baniflied  to  Brazil,  intro- 
duced, by  their  example,  fome  fort  of  order 
and  induftry  among  the  tranfported  felons  and 
ftrumpets,  by  whom  that  colony  was  originally 
peopled,  and  taught  them  the  culture  of  the 
fugar-cane.  Upon  all  thefe  different  occafions 
it  was,  not  the  wifdom  and  policy,  but  the  dif* 
order  and  injuftice  of  the  European  governments, 
which  peopled  and  cultivated  America. 

In  efie6tuating  fome  of  the  moft  important  of 
thefe  eftablifliments,  the  difierent  governments 
of  Europe  had  as  little  merit  as  in  proje&ing 
them*  The  conqueft  of  Mexico  was  the  projed, 
not  of  the  council  of  Spain,  but  of  a  governor 
of  Cuba ;  and  it  was  effe^uated  by  the  ipirit  of 
the  bold  adventurer  to.  whom  it  was  entrufted, 
in  ^ite  of  every  thing  which  that  governor,  who 
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foon  repented  of  having  trufted  fuch  a  perfon,  chap. 
could  do  to  thwart  it.  The  conquerors  of  Chili 
and  Peru,  and  of  almoft  all  the  other  Spanifli 
fettlements  upon  the  continent  of  America,  car- 
ried out  with  them  no  other  public  encourage- 
ment,  but  a  general  permiflion  to  make  fettle- 
ments and  conquefls  in  the  name  of  the  King  of 
Spain.  Thofe  adventures  were  all  at  the  private 
rifle  and  expence  of  the  adventurers.  The  go- 
vernment of  Spain  contributed  fcarce  any  thing 
to  any  of  them.  That  of  England  contributed 
as  litde  towards  effectuating  the  eflabliihment  of 
fome  of  its  mod  important  colonies  in  North 
America. 

When  thofe  eilablilhments  were  effeCluated, 
and  had  become  fo  confiderable  as  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  mother  country,  the  firft  regu- 
lations which  Ihe  made  with  regard  to  them  had 
always  in  view  to  fecure  to  herfelf  the  monopoly 
of  their  commerce ;  to  confine  their  market,  and 
to  enlarge  her  own  at  their  expence,  and,  con- 
fequently,  rather  to  damp  and  difcourage,  than 
to  quicken  and  forward  the  courfe  of  their  pro- 
fperity.  In  the  different  ways  in  which  this  mo- 
nopoly has  been  exercifed,  confills  one  of  the 
mod  eflential  differences  in  the  policy  of  the 
different  European  nations  with  regard  to  their 
colonies.  The  bell  of  them  all,  that  of  England, 
is  only  fomewhat  lefi  illiberal  and  oppreffive  than 
that  of  any  of  the  reft. 

In  what  way,  therefore,  has  the  policy  of 
Europe  contributed  either  to  the  firft  eftablifh- 
ment,  or  to  the  prefent  grandeur  of  the  colonies 
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B  o  o  K  of  America  ?  In  one  way^  and  in  one  way  otily^ 
^*  it  has  contributed  a  good  deal.  Magna  tnrim 
Maier  /  It  bred  and  formed  the  men  who  were 
capable  of  atchieving  fuch  great  anions,  and  of 
laying  the  foundation  of  fo  great  an  empire ;  and 
there  is  rio  other  quarter  of  the  world  of  which 
the  policy  is  capable  of  forming,  or  has  ever 
actually  and  in  fa£i:  formed  fiich  men.  The  co<* 
lonies  owe  to  the  policy  of  Europe  the  education 
and  great  views  of  their  a£tive  and  ehterpri£ng 
founders ;  and  fome  of  the  greateft  and  mod  im« 
{>ortant  of  them,  fo  far  as  concerns  their  internal 
government,  owe  to  it  fcarce  any  thing  elfe. 


PART   THIRD. 

Of  the  Advantages  which  Europe  has  derived  from  the  Dtf- 
covery  of  America^  and  from  that  of  a  Paffage  to  the  Eafl 
Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

SUCH  are  the  advantages  which  the  colonies 
of  America  have  derived  from  the  policy  of 
Europe. 

What  are  thofe  which  Europe  has  derived 
from  the  difcovery  and  colonization  of  America? 
Thofe  advantages  may  be  divided,  firft,  into 
the  general  advantages  which  Europe,  confidered 
as  one  great  country,  has  derived  from  thofe 
great  events ;  and,  fecondly,  into  the  particular 
advantages  which  each  qolonizing  country  ha$ 
derived  from  the  colonies  which  particularly  be- 
long to  it,  in  confequence  of  the  authority  or 
dominion  which  it  exercifes  over  them« 
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The  general  advantages  which  Europe^  con-  C  H  A  F» 
fidered  as  one  great  country,  has  derived  from  .^_^ 
the  difcovery  and  colonization  of  America,  con- 
fide firft,  in  the  increafe  of  its  enjoyments ;  and 
fecon^y,  in  the  augmentation  of  its  induftry. 

The  furplus  produce  of  America,  imported 
into  {)urope,  fiimifhes  the  inhabitants  of  this 
great  continent  with  a  variety  of  commodities 
which  they  could  not  otherwife  have  pdTefled, 
fome  for  conveniency  aird  ufe,  fome  for  pleafure^ 
and  fome  for  ornament,  and  thereby  contribute 
to  incfeafe  their  enjoyments. 

The  difi^overy  and  colonization  of  America^ 
it  wiU  readily  be  allowed,  have  contributed  to 
augmetlt  the  induftry,  firfl,  of  all  the  countries 
which  trade  to  it  dire£tly ;  fuch  as  Spain,  For* 
tugal,  France,  and  England ;  and,  fecondly,  of 
all  thofe  which,  without  trading  to  it  dire&ly, 
fend,  through  the  medium  of  other  countries, 
goods  to  it  of  their  own  produce ;  fuch  as  Au£> 
trian  Flanders,  and  fome  provinces  of  Germany, 
which,  through  the  medium  of  the  countries  be- 
fore mentioned,  fend  to  it  a  confiderable  quan- 
tity of  linen  and  other  goods.  All  fuch  coun- 
tries, have  evidently  gained  a  more  extenfive 
market  for  their  furplus  produce,  and  mull  con- 
fequently  have  been  encouraged  to  increa£b  its 
quantity. 

But,  that  thofe  great  events  ihould  likewife 
have  contributed  to  encourage  the  induftry  of 
countries,  fiich  as  Hungary  and  Poland,  which 
may  never,  jperhaps,  have  ient  a  £ngle  commo- 
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BOOK  dity  of  their  own  produce  to  America,  is  ftotf 
^'      perhaps,  altogether  fo  evident.  TTiat  thofe  events 
have  done  fo,  however,  cannot  be  doubted^ 
Some  part  of  the  produce  6f  America  is  con-* 
fumed  m  Hupgary  and  Poland,  and  thiere  is 
fome  demand  there  for  the  fugar,  chocdlate,  and 
tobacco,  of  that  new  quarter  of  the  world.     But 
thofe  commodities  muft  be  purchafed  with  fome« 
thing  which  is  either  the  produce  of  the  indofir/ 
of  Hungary  and  Poland,  or  with  fomething 
which  had  been  purchafed  with  fome  part  of  that 
produce.     Thofe  commodities  of  America  are 
new  values,  new  equivalents,  introduced  into 
Hungary  and  Poland  to  be  exchanged  diere  for 
the  fnrplus  produce  of  thofe  countries.   By  being 
carried  thither  they  create  a  new  and  more  ex- 
'  tenfive  market  for  that  furplus  produce*    Thej 
raife  its  value,  and  thereby  contribute  to  encou- 
rage its  increafe.    Though  no  part  of  it  maj 
eVer  be  carried  to  America,  it  may  be  carried  to 
other  countries  which  purchafe  it  with  a  part  of 
their  fhare  of  the  furplus  produce  of  America ; 
and  it  may  find  a  market  by  means  of  the  circa- 
lation  of  that  trade  which  was  originally  put  into 
motion  by  the  furplus  produce  of  America. 

Thak  great  events  may  even  have  contriu 
buted  to  ihcreafe  the  enjoyn^nts,  and  ta  aug- 
ment the  induilry  of  countries  which,  not  otAj 
never  feht  any  commodities  to  America,  but 
never  received  any  from  it.  Even  fuch  countries 
may  have  received  a  greater  abundance  of  other 
commoditks  from  coiBVtries  of  which  the  furpte 
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j^oduce  had  been  augmented  by  means  of  the  c  h  A  P4 
American  trade.     This  greater  abundance,  as  it  ,   ^"^ 
muft  tieceflarily  have  increafed  their  erjoymentS) 
fo  it  muil  likewife  have  augmented  their  indui^ 
try/  A  greater  number  of  new  equivalents  of' 
ibme  kind  or  other  .muft  have  been  prefented  to 
them  to  be  exchanged  for  the  furplus  produce  of 
&at  induftry.     A  more  extenlive  market  mufi 
have  been  created  for  that  fui^plus  piK)duce,  fo  asi 
to  raife  its  value,  and  thereby  encourage  it» 
increafe.     The  mafs  of  commodities  annually 
thrown  into  the  great  circle  of  European  com- 
merce, and  by  its  various  ^revolutions  annually 
diftributed  among  all  the  different  nations  com- 
prehended within  it,  muft  have  been  augmented 
by  the  whole  furplus  produce  of  America.     A' 
greater  fliare  of  this  greater  mafs,  therefore,  is 
likely,  to  have  fallen  to  each  of  thofe  nations,  to 
have  increafed  their,  enjoyments,  and  augmented 
their  induftry^ 

The  exdufive  trade  of  the  mother  countries 
tends  to  diminifli,  or,  at  leaft,  to  keep  down  be- 
law'what  they^would  otherwife  rife  to,  both  the 
ei^oyments  and  induflry  of  all  thofe  nations  in 
general,  and  of  the  American  colonies  in  parti- 
cuiar.  It.  is  a  de^d  weight  upon  the  adlioii  of 
one  of  the.great  Iprings  which  puts  into  motion 
a  great  part  of  the  bufinefs  of  mankind.  By  ran- 
dering  the  colony  produce  dearer  in  all  other 
countries,  it  leflens  its  confumption,  and  thereby 
cramps^be  induilry.of  the  colonies,  and  both  the 
^iQoyinents  and  the  induftry  of  all  other  coun- 
tries, which  both  epjoy  lefs  when  they  jpay  mo^re 
,     ^  '     DD  a  fojf 
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B  O  O  K  for  ^;<rhat  they  enjoy,  and  produce  left  whfen  they 
^l^   ,  get  lefe  for  what  they  produce.     By  reikiering 
the  produce  of  all  other  dountries  dearei'  in  the 
colonies,  it  cramps,  in  the  fame  minner,  the  in* 
duftry  of  all  other  countries,  and  both  tiieenjoy- 
ments  and  the  induftry  of  the  colonies^    It  is  n 
clog  which,  for  the  iuppofed  benefh;  of  fono^  par- 
ticular countries,  embarrafTeiK  the  pleafures,  and 
encumbers  the  induftry  of  all  other  cotintrift  5 
fcut  of  the  colonies  more  than  of  any  other.   It 
not  only  excludes,  as  much  as  pofflble,  idl  other 
countries  from  one  particular  market;  but  it 
confines,  as  much  as  poffible,  the  colonies  fO  one 
particular  market :  and  the  diflferehce  is  very 
great  b^tnireen  being  excluded  from  one  particu^ 
lar  market,  when  all  others  are  open,  and  being 
confined  to  one  particular  market,  when  all 
others  are  (hut  up.    The  furplus  produce  of  the 
colonies,  however,  is  the  original  iburce  of  all 
that  increafe  of  enjoyments  and  induftry  which 
Europe  derives  from  the  difcovery  and  coloniza- 
tion of  America  $  and  the  exclufive  trade  of  the 
mother  cdufitries  tends  to  rendei"  thh  Iburce 
much  lels  abundant  than  it  otherwifb  would  be. 
The  particular  advantages  which  each  colo- 
nizing country  derives  from  tiie  colonies  which 
particularly  belong  to  it,  are  of  two  diflferent 
kinds ;  firft,  thofe  common  advantages  which 
every  empire  derives  from  the  provinces  fiibjeft 
to  its  dominion ;  and,  fecondly,  thofe  peculiar 
advantages  which  are  fuppofed  to  Teftdt  ftom 
provinces  of  fo  very  p^cidiar  a  nature  as  th^ 
European  colonies  of  America. ' 


The  common  lulvantages  which  every  empire  c  H  A  Bi 
derives  from  the  provinces  fubjedl  to  its  domi-i  ^ 
nion,  confiil,  firft,  in  the  military  force  which 
they  furnifh  for  its  defence ;  and^  fecondly,  in 
the  revenue  which  they  fyrniih  for  the  fupport 
of  its  civil  government  The  Roman  colonies 
fumifhed  occafionally  both  the  one  and  th^ 
other.  The  Greek  colonies^  fometimes,  fwl 
nifhed  a  n^iU^ry  force ;  but  feldom  any  revepuot 
They  feldom  acknowledged  themfelves  fofojeSb 
to  the  dprniqion  of  the  n)other  city.  They  were 
generally  her  allies  in  war^  but  very  feldom  her 
fubje6ls  in  peace. 

The  European  poloniie^  ^  America  have  never 
^et  |\|jmfted  any  m^tary  force  for  the  defence 
of  the  mother  country.  l!1ieir  military  force  has 
never  yet  been  fnffipient  for  their  own  defence ; 
and  in  the  diflSerent  wars  in  which  the  nK>ther 
countries  have  beetn  engi^ed,  the  defcfnce  of 
their  colpmes  has  g^erally  occaiion^d^  a  yeiy 
ponfider^ble  <^ra^ion  of  the  military  force  of 
tbofe  countries.  In  ithis  refpeft,  there&re,  all 
the  Europe^  cdioni^s  have,  without  exception, 
been  a  caufe  rather  of  weaknefs  than  of  ftrength 
to  their;  refpe^ive  mother  countries. 

The  jcolonies  of  Spain  and  Portugal  only  have 
contributed  any  revenue  towards  the  defence  of 
the  mother  country,  or  the  fupport  of  her  civil 
^vemme^t.  Thetaws  whi^h  have  been  levied 
Hpon  thofe  ^f  othw  ]&ir(^>ean  motions,  upon 
thofe  of  iEngknd  in  pastieular/iiave  fel4om  been 
equal  to  the  expehce  laid  out  updn  them  in  time 
of  petce^  and  never  fiifficient  ^9  d#§y  thut 
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B-  o  O  K  whicK  tKey  occafioned  in  thnel  of  war.    Sucih 
^'    .  coloiiies,  therefore,  have  been  a  fource  of  ex- 
pence  and  not  of  revenue  to  their  relpedlive 
mother  countries. 

The  advantages  of  fuch   colonies  to  their 
rfe(i)efl;ive  ilnother  countries,  confift  altogether 
fai  thofe'  peculiar  advantages  which  are  fiippofed 
to  refiilt  from  provinces  of  fo  very  peculiar  a 
nature  as  the  European  colonies  of  America; 
and  the  exclufive  trade,  it  is  acknowledged,  is 
the  fole  fource  of  all  thofe  peculiar  advantages. 
In  confequence  of  this  exelttfive  trade,  aD  thstt 
part  of  the  furplus  produce  of  the  Englifii  colo- 
nies, for  example,  which  confills  in  what  are 
called  enumerated  commodities,  can  be  lent  to 
no  other  country^  but  Engldnd.    Other  coimtries 
muft  ailerwards  buy  it  of  her.     It  muft  be 
cheaper  therefore  in  England  than  it  can  -be  in 
any  other  country,  and  muft  contribute  more  to 
increafe  the  enjoyments  of  England  than  thofe 
of  any  other  country.     It  muft  likewife  contri- 
bute more'  to  encourage  her  induftry.     For  all 
thofe  parts  of  her  own  Auplus  produce  which 
England  exchanges  for  thofe  enumerated  com- 
modities, ihe  muft  get  a  betteir  price  than  any 
other  countries  can  get  for  the  like  parts  of 
theirs,  when  they  exchange  them  for  the  feme 
commodities.    The  manufactures  of  England, 
for  example,  will  purchaie  a%reater  quantity  of 
the  fugaf  and  tobacco  of  her  own  colonies,  than 
the  like  manufactures  of  other  countries  can 
l^tlrchafe  of  that  iugar  and  tobacco.     So  far, 
therefore^  as  the  manuikCtures  of  England  and 
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tbofe  of  Other  countries  are  both  to  be  exchanged  chap. 
fi>r  thefugar^nd  tobacco  of  the  Engliih  colonieSi  ,   ^ 
1Mb  fuperiority  of  price  gives  an  encouragement 
to  the  former,  beyond  what  the  latter  can  in 
thefe  circumftances  enjoy.     The  exclulive  trade  ' 
of  the  colonies,  therefore,  as  it  diminiflies,  or,  at 
]eafl,  keeps  down  below  what  they  would  other- 
wife  rUe  to,  both  the  enjoyments  and  the  indullry 
of  the  countries  which  do  not  poflels  it ;  fo  it 
gives  an  evident  advantage  to  the  countries 
which  do  poflels  it  over  thofe  other  countries* 

This  advantage,  however,  will,  perhaps,  be 
found  to  be  rather  what  may  be  called  a  rela^ 
tive  than  an  abiblute  advantage ;  and  to  give  a 
iupariority  to  the  country  which  enjoys  it,  rather 
by  depreffing  the  induftry  and  produce  of  other 
countries,  than  by  raifing  thofe  of  that  particular 
country  above  what  they  would  naturally  rife  to 
in  the  cafe  of  a  free  trade. 

The  tobacco  of.  Maryland  and  Virginia,  fpr 
example,  by  means  of  the  monopoly  whicb 
JSngland  enjoys  of  it,  certainly  comes  cheaper 
to  England  than  it  can  do  to  France,  to  whom 
England  commonly  fells  a  confiderable  part  of 
it.  But  had  Prance,  and  all  other  European 
countries  been,  at  all  times,  allowed  a  free  trade 
to  Maryland  and  Virginia,  the  tobacco  of  thofe 
colonies  might,  by  this  time,  have  come  cheaper 
than  it  adlually  does,  not  only  to  all  thofe  other, 
countries,  but  likewife  to  England.  The  pro- 
duce  of  tobacco,  in  confequence  of  a  market  Ip 
much  more  extenfive  than  any  which  it  has 
hitherto  enjoyed,  might,  and  probably  would, 
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3  6  o  >^  t)y  this  time,  have  been  fo  iniich  incxeafed  as  to 
IV.      reduce  the  profits  of  a  tobacco  plantation  to  Ham 
natural  level  with  thole  of  a  'oom  plantation, 
which,  it  is  foppofed,  they  are  ftill  ibmeMrhat 
above.    The  price  of  tobacco  might,  and  pro- 
bably would,  by  this  time,  have  fallen  fomevhat 
lower  than  it  is  at  prefeat.     An  equal  quantity 
of  the  commodities  either  of  England,  or  of  thofe 
other  countries,  might  have  pnrchafed  in  Mary^ 
land  and  Virginia  a  greater  quantity  of  tobacco 
than  it  can  do  at  prefent,  and,  confequently) 
have  been  fold  there  for  fo  much  a  better  price. 
So  far  as  that  weed,  therefore,  can,  by  itscheap* 
neis  and  abundance,  increaie  the  enjo3rments  or 
fiugmeht  the  induftry  either  of  England  or  of  any 
other  country,  it  would,  probably,  inr  the  cafe  of 
Ik  free  trade,  have  produced  both  thefe  effe&s  m 
ibmewhat  a^  greater  degree  than  it  can  do  at 
prefent,    England,  indeed,  would  not  in  this  cafe 
hiive  had  any  advantage  m^'er  other  countries, 
She  might  have  bought  the  tobacco  of  her 
colonies  fomewhat  cheaper,  and,  confequintly, 
have  fold  fome  of  her  own  commodities  fome- 
what dearer  than  ihe  a^ually  does.    Bat  fhe 
could  neither  have  bought  the  one  cheaper  nor 
ibid  the  other  dearer  than  any  other  countiy 
might  have  done.    She  might,  perhaps,  have 
gained  an  abfolute,  but  ihe  would  certainly 
haye  loil  a  relative  advantage* 

In  order,  however,  to  obtain -Ais  relative 
advantage  in  the  colony  trade,  in  order  to  execute 
the  invidious  and  malignant  proje^  of  excluding 
Its  much  as  poffible  other  nations  fjom  any  fbare 
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in  it,  Ei^^d,  there  are  very  probable  reafims  c  B  A  K 
fwbidievingi^has  not  onlj  iacrificed  a  part  of  ^^ 
the  sbMvtte  advantage,  which  flie,.  as  well  as 
every  other  natioh,  might  have  aerived  from 
that  trade,  but  has  fubje6ted  herfelf  both  to  an 
abibiute  an.d  to  a  relative  dHadvantage  in  almoft 
every  other  branch  of  trade. 

When,  by  the  a£t  of  navigation,  England 
afiumed  to  herfelf  the  monopoly  of  the  colony 
trade,  the  foreign  capitals  which  had  before 
been  employed  in  it  were  neceffarily  withdrawn 
from  it.    The  Engliih  capital,  which  had  befoi*e 
carried  on  but  a  part  of  it,  was  now  to  carry  on 
the  whole.  The  capital  which  had  before  fupplied 
the  cdlonies  with  but  a  part  of  the  goods  which 
they  wanted  from  Europe,  was  now  all  that  was 
employed  to  fupply  them  with  the  whole.    But 
it  could  not  fupply  them  with  the  whole,  and  the 
goods  with  wMch  it  did  fupply  them  were  necefl 
ikriiy  fold  very  dear.     The  capital  which  )md 
before  bought  but  a  part  of  the  furplus  produce 
of  the  colonies,  was  now  all  that  was  employed 
to  buy  the  whole.    But  it  could  xwt  buy  the  whole 
at  any  thing  near  the  old  price,  .and,  therefore, 
.whatever  it  did  buy  it  neceflarily  bought  very 
cheap*    But  in  an  employment  of  capital  in 
"which  the  merchant,  fold  very  dfear  aUd  bought 
very  cheap,  the  profit  mufl  have  b^en  very  great, 
imd  much  above  the  ordinary  level  of  profit  in 
other  branches  of  trade.    This  fuperiority  of 
IMTofit  in  the  colony  trade  could  not  fiul  to  draw 
iSrom  other  branches  of  trade  apart  of  the  capital 
which  had  before  been  employed  in  them.    iBut 
thia  revulfion  of  capital,  as  it  mvift  have  gradually 
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BOOK  increafed  the  competition  of  capitals  in  the 
j^  ^  colony  trade,  fo  it  muft  have  gradnaUy  diminiflied 
that  competition  in  all  thofe  other  brandies  of 
trade ;  as  it  muft  have  gradually  lowered  the 
profits  of  the  one,  fo  it  muft  have  gradually  raifed 
thofe  of  the  other,  till  the  profits  of  all  came  to 
a  new  level,  different  from  and  femewhat  higher 
than'  that  at  which  they  had  been  before. 

This  double  effe6t,  of  drawing  capital  from 
all  other  trades,  and  of  raifing  the  rate  of  profit 
fomewhat  higher  than  it  otherwife  would  have 
been  in  aU  trades,  was  not  only  produced  by  thil 
monopoly  upon  its  firft  eflablifliment,  but  has 
continued  to  be  produced  by  it  ever  fince. 

Firft,  this  monopoly  has  been  continually 
drawing  capital  from  all  other  trades  to  be 
employed  in  that  of  the  colonies. 

Though  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  has  in- 
creafed very  much  fince  the  eftabliihmeiit  of  the 
a£t  of  navigation,  it  certainly  has  not  increa&d 
in  the  fame  proportion  as  that  of  the  colonies. 
But  the  ^foreign  trade  of  every  country  naturaUy 
increafes  in  proportion  to  its  wealth,  its  furplos 
produdie  in  proportion  to  its  whole  produce ;  and 
(xreat  Britain  having  engroffed  to  herfelf  ahnofl 
the  whole  ^  what  may  be  called  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  colonies,  and  her  capital  not  having 
increafed  in  the  lame  proportion  as  the  extent  of 
that  trade,  flie  could  hot  carry  it  on  without 
continually  withdrayring  from  other  branches  of 
trade  feme  part  of  the  capital  which  had  heSsm 
been  employed  in  them,  as  well  as  withholding 
from  them  a  great  deal  more  which  would  other- 
wife  have  gone  to  them*   Since  the  eftabliihmeni; 
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of  the  a£i;  of  navigation,  accordingly,  the  colony  chap. 
trade  has  been  continually  increafing,  while  ,   ^^ 
many  other  branches  of  foreign  trade,  particu- 
larly of  that  to  other  parts  of  Europe,  have  been 
continually  deca3dng..    Our  manufa£hires  for 
foreign  fale,  inftead  of  being  fiiited,  as  before 
the  a6t;  of  navigation,  to  the  neighbouring  market 
of  Europe,  or  to  the  more  diftant  one  of  the 
countries  which  lie  round  the  Mediterranean  fea, 
have,  the  greater  part  of  them,  been  accommo- 
dated to  the  flill  more  diftant  one  of  the  colonies, 
to  the  market  in  which  they  have  the  nHonc^ty, 
rather  than  to  that  in  which  they  have  many 
competitors.     The  caufes  of  decay  in  other 
branches  of  foreign  trade,  which,  by  Sir  Matthew 
Decker  and  other  writers,  have  been  fought  for 
in  the  excels  and  improper  mode  of  taxation,  in 
the  high  price  of  labour,  in  the  increafe  of 
hixury,  &c.  may  all  be  found  in  the  over-growth 
of  the  colony  trade.     The  mercantile  capital  of 
Great  Britain,  though  very  great,  yet  not  being 
infinite  ;  and  though  greatly  increafed  fince  the 
SiSt  of  navigation,  yet  not  being  increafed  in  the 
fame  proportion  as  the  colony  trade,  that  trade 
could  not  poffibly  be  carried  on  without  with* 
drawing  fome  part  of  that  capital  from  other 
branches  of  trade,  nor  confequently  without 
fotne  decay  of  thofe  other  branches. 

England,  it  muft  be  obferved,  was  a  great 
trading  country,  her  mercantile  capital  was  very 
great  and  likely  to  become  ftili  g)*eater  and 
greater  every  day,  not  only  before  the  a6l  of 
navigation  had  eftablifhcd  the  monopoly  of  the 
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BiQO  BL  colony  trade,  but  befpre  that  trade  was  very 
W%  coiiliderable,  -  In  the  Dutch,  war,  during  the 
government  of  Cromwel^  her  navy  was  fiiperior 
to  that  of.  Holland ; .  and  in  that  which  broke  out 
kx  the  begmning  of  tiie  reign  of  Charles  IL  it 
was  at  leaft  equals  perhaps  fiq[>erior9  to  the  united 
Mvie9^  of  France  and  Holland.  Its  fuperiorityi 
perhaps^  would  fcarce  aj^e^r  greater  in  the 
pr^eat  timea  (  at  leaA  if  the  Dutch  navy  was  to 
bf!)ar  the .  fame  proportion  to  the  Dutch  com^ 
pierce  ik>w  which  it  did  then.  .  Biit  thU  greai 
pavai  power  could  not,  in  eitheir  of  thofe  wars^ 
be  owing  to  the  a^  of  navigation.  During  the, 
irft.  of  <them  the  plan  Cff  that  a6t  had  been  but 
juft  formed ;  and  though  before  the  breaking  out 
e£  the  iecond  it-had  been  fully  ena6fced  by  legal 
HUthority ;  yet  no  part  of  it  could  have  had  .tii»e 
1)0  produce  any  confiderable  effe^,  and  lead'  of 
aU  that  part  which  eilabliihed  the  exclufive  trade 
lifO.the  colonies.  Both  the  colqnies  and  their 
trade  were  in  confiderable  then  in  compaiifon  of 
what  thj^y  aie  now.  The  iiland  of  Jamaica  was 
an  unwholefoitte  defert,  little  inhabited,  and  iefs 
cultivated.  New  York  and  New  Jerfey  were 
•in  ^e  pofleflion  of  the  Dutdi :  the  h^f  of  St 
•£!hriftppher's  in  that  qi  the  French.  The  ifland 
j^C  Antigua^  the  t^o  CaroUi^a^^  Fenfylvasia, 
Georgia,  and  Nova  Scotia,  w^e  not  planted^ 
rYifgioi^j  Maryland,  and  New  England  were 
^planted  ^  and  though  they,  were  veiy  thrivipg 
fcolonies,  yet  there  was  not,  perhaps,  at  that 
rtinie^:  either  in  Europe  or  America,  afingleperfon 
iHhOf  fort^w  or  even  fui|pe^ed  the  rapid  progrefi 
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wliicK  riiey  have  finee  made  in  l^ealth,^  pppfula-  c  h  ^  p. 
tion  and  improvements  The  iflandofBarj[>adocSj  ^  V^^* 
in  fliort^  wa^  the  on^jr  Britifh  Colony  of  any  con* 
IfequenCe  of  which  the  condition  at .  that  time 
bore  any  refemblance  to  what  it  is  at  prefent. 
Xhe  trade  of  the  colonies,  pf  which  England, 
even  for  fome  time  after  the  aft  of  navigation, 
enjoyed  but  a  part  (for  the  a^  of  navigation  wa^ 
not  very  Uridly  executed  till  feveral  years  after 
it  was  enafted),  could  not  at  that  time  be  the 
caufe  of  the  great  trade  of  England,  nor  of  the 
great  naval  power  which  was  fupported  by  that 
trade.  The  trade  which  at  tibat  time  fjipported 
that  great  naval  power  was  the  trade  of  Europe, 
atad  of  the  countries  which  lie  round  the  Medi* 
terranean  iea.  But  the  ihare  which  Great  Bri* 
tain  at  prefent  enjoys  of  that  trade  could  not 
fiipport  any  fuch  great  naval  power.  Had  the 
growing  trade  of  the  colonies  been  left  free  to 
all  Nations,  whatever  ihare  of  it  might  have  fallen 
to  Great  Britain,  and  a  very  confide^able  ihare 
would  probably  have  fallen  to  her,  muil  hav^ 
been  all  an  addition  to  this  great  trade  of  which 
ilte  was  before  in  poffeffion.  In  confequence  of 
the  monopoly,  the  increafe  of  the  colony  trade 
has  not  fo  much  occafioned  an  addition  to-  the 
trade  which  Great  Britain  had  befcnre,  as  a  total 
change  in  its  dire6tion. 

Secondly,  this  monopoly  has  necafiarily  con^ 
tribnted  to  keep  up  the  irate  of  profit  in  |J1  th^ 
different  branches  of  BritUh  trade  higher  thaii 
it  naturally  would  have  been,  bad  all  nations 
been  allowed  a  free  trade  to  the  Britifh  colonies. 

The 
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B  GO  K      The  m6ncpo\y  of  the  colony  trade,  as  it  necef^ 
fiuily  drew  towards  diat  trade  a  greater  propor< 
tion  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  than  what 
would  have  gone  to  it  of  its  own  accord }  fo  by 
the  expulfion  of  all  foreign  capitals  it  neceflarily 
.  reduced  the  whole  quantity  of  capital  employed 
in  that  trade  below  what  it  naturally  would  have 
been  in  the  cafe  of  a  free  trade.    But^  by  leffen* 
ing  the  competition  of  capitals  in  that  branch  of 
trade,  it  neceflarily  raifed  the  rate  of  profit  in 
that  branch*     By  leflening  too  the  competition 
of  Britifh  capitals  in  all  other  branches  of  trade, 
it  neceflarily  ratfed  the  rate  of  Britifli  profit  in 
all  thofe  other  branches.     Whatever  may  have 
been,  at  any  particular  period,  fince  the  efta- 
bliihment  of  the  a£t  of  navigation,  the  ftate  or 
extent  of  the  mercantile  capital  of  Great  Britab, 
the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  muft,  during 
the  continuance  of  that  ftate,  have  raifed  the 
ordinary  rate  of  Britifli  profit  higher  than  it 
otherwife  would  have  been  both  in  that  and  in 
all  the  other  branches  of  Britifh  trade.     If^  fince 
the  eftablifhment  of  'the  a6t  of  navigation^  the 
ordinary  rate  of  Britiih  profit  has  fallen  confider« 
iably,  as  it  certainly  has,  it  muft  have  fallen  ftitt 
lower,  had  not  the  monopoly  eftabltfiied  by  tiiat 
a6l;  contributed  to  keep  it  up. 

But  whatever  raifes  in«  any  covntry  the  ordi- 
nary rate  of  profit  higher  than  it  otiierwife 
Vould  be,  neceflarily  fid>}eAs  that  country  both 
to  an  abfolute  and  to  a  relative  difadvantage  in 
every  branch  of  trade  of  which  ihe  has  not  the 
monopoly. 

It 
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It  &bjdfi;8  her  to  an  abfolute  di&dvant^e:  chap. 
becaufe  in  fuch  branches  of  trade  her  merchants  .  ^^ 
cannot  get  this  greater  profit,  without  felling 
dearer  than  they  otherwife  would  do  both  the 
goods  of  foreign  countries  which  they  import 
into  their  own,  and  the  goods  of  their  own  coun- 
try which  they  export  to  foreign  countries.  Their 
own  country  muft  both  buy  dearer  and  fell  dearer; 
muil  both  buy  leis  and  fell  leis;  mufi  both  enjoy 
leis  and  produce  lefi,  than  flie  otherwife  would  do. 
It  fubje£ts  herto  a  relative  difadvantage  ;  be- 
caule  in  fuch  branches  of  trade  it  fets  other  couh** 
tries  which  are  not  fubjedt,  to  the  fame  abfblute 
diiadvantagey  either  more  above  her  or  leis  below 
her  than  they  otherwife  would  be.    It  enables 
them  both  to  enjoy  more  and  to  produce  more  in 
proportion^  to  what  fhe  enjoys  and  produces.    It 
rend^s  their  fuperiority  greater  or  their  infer!* 
ority  lefs  tlian  it  otherwife  would  be.    By  raifii^ 
the  price  of  her  produce  above  whatit  otherw^ 
would  be,  it  enables  the  merchants  of  other 
countries  to  underfell  her  in  foreign  markets,  and 
thereby  to  juflle  her  out  of  ahnoft  all  tho£e 
branches  of  trade,  of  which  fhe  has  not  the 
monopoly. 

Our  merchants  frequently  complain  of  the 
high  wages  of  Britifh  labour  as  the  caufb  of  their 
inanufa£t;ures  being  undersold  in.  foreign  mar« 
kets ;  but  they  are  filent  about  the  high  profits 
of  flock.  They  complain  4)f  the  extravagant 
gain  of  other  people ;  but  they  fay  nothing  of 
their  own.  The  high  profits  of  Britifh  flock,  ho^- 
ev^r,  may  contribute  to  wards  raifingthe  priice  <tf 
Britifh  manufa^hiree^  in  mahy  cafes  a$  mudis  and 
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BOOK  in  fome  perhaps  more,  than  the  high  vageioif 
Britiih  labour. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  capital  of  Great 
Britain,  one  may  jufUy  fky,  haa  partly  been 
drawn  and  partly  been  driven  from  the  greate! 
part  of  the  different  branches  of  trade  of  which 
ihe  has  not  the  monopoly ;  from  the  trade  of 
Europe  in  particular,  and  from  that  of  the  coun« 
tries  which  lie  round  the  Mediterranean  fea. 

It  has  partly  been  drawn  from  thofe  iKanche^s 
of  trade ;  by  the  attraction  of*fuperior  profit  in 
the  colony  trade  in  con&quence  of  the  continual 
increafe  of  that  trade,  and  of  the  continual 
iniufficiency  of  the  capital  which  had  carried  it 
on  one  year  to  carry  it  on  the  next. 

It  has  partly  be^en  driven  from  them  ;  by  the 
advantage  which  the  high  rate  of  profit,  efta* 
bli&ed  in  Great  Britain,  gives  to  other  countries, 
in  all  the  different  branches  of  trade  of  which 
Great  Britain  has  not  the  monopoly. 

As  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has  drawn 

from  thofe  other  branches  a  part  of  the  Britifli 

capital  which  would  otherwife  have  been  em- 

{doyedin  them,  fo  it  has  forced  into  them  many 

foreign  capitals  which  would  never  have  gone  to 

them,  had  they  not  been  expelled  from  the  colony 

trade*  In  thofe  other  branches  of  trade  it  has 

diminjihedtbecoinpetition  of  Britiih  capital5,aQd 

'  therehymifed  the  rateof  Britiih  profit  higher  than 

it  otberwfe  would  have  been.    On  the .  contrary i 

it  has  ipcjreafed  the  competition  of  foreign  capi* 

tab,  and  thereby  funk  the-  rate  of  foreign  profit 

lower  tjbiitt  it  pthi^rwifewooldhavebeen.  Bothin 

jtke  am  ymy  and  in  the  other  it  muft  evidently 

have 
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have  fubje6led  Great  Britain  to  a  relative  dif-  CHAP, 
advantage  in  all  thofe  other  branches  of  trade.  ^^ 

The  colony  trade,  however,  it  may  perhaps  be 
iaid,  is  more  advantageous  to  Great  Britain  than 
any  other ;  and  the  monopoly,  by  forcing  into 
that  trade  a  greater  proportion  of  the  capital  of 
Great  Britain  than  would  otherwife  have  gone 
to  it,  has  turned  that  capital  into  an  employment 
more  advantageous  to  the  country  than  atiy 
other  which  it  could  have  found. 

The  mod  advantageous  employment  of  any 
capital  to  the  country  to  which  it  belongs,  is 
that  which  maintains  there  the  greatell  quantity 
of  produ6live  labour,  and  increafes  the  moft  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  that 
country.  But  the  quantity  of  produ6live  labour 
which  any  capital  employed  in  the  foreign  trade 
of  confumption  can  maintain,  is  exa6lly  in  pro- 
portion, it  has  been  fliewn  in  the  fecond  book, 
to  the  frequency  of  its  returns.  A  capital  of  a 
thoufand  pounds,  for  example,  employed  in  a 
foreign  trade  of  confumption,  of  which  the 
returns  are  made  regularly  once  in  the  year,  can 
keep  in  conftant  employment,  in  the  country  to 
which  it  belongs,  a  quantity  of  productive  labour 
equal  to  what  a  thoufand  pounds  can  maintain 
there  for  •  a  year.  If  the  returns  are  made 
twice  or  thrice  in  the  year,  it  can  keep  in 
couflant  employment  a  quantity  of  produ6live 
labour  equal  to  what  two  or  three  thoufand 
pounds  can  maintain  there  for  a  year.  A  foreign 
trade  of  confumption  carried  on  with  a  neigh- 
bouring,  is,  upon  this  account,  in  general,  more 
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t  o  O  K  advantageous  than  one  carried  on  with  a  diflant 
^*     countiy;    and  for  the  feme    reafon  a  dire€k 
foreign  trade  of  confumption,  as  it  has  likewife 
been  (hewn  in  the  fecond  book,  is  in  general 
more  advantageous  thail  a  round-about  one. 

But  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade»  lb  far 
as  it  has  operated  uj^on  the  emplo3rment  of  the 
capital  of  Great  Britain »  has  in  all  cafes  forced 
fbme  part  of  it  from  a  foreign  trade  of  confump- 
tion  carried  on  with  a  neighbouring,  to  one 
carried  on  with  a  more  diflant  country,  and  in 
many  cafes  from  a  direct  foreign  trade  of  con- 
fumption  to  a  round-about  one. 

Firfl,  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has 
in  all  cafes  forced  fome  part  of  the  capital  of 
Great  Britain  from  a  foreign  trade  of  confump- 
tion  carried  on  with  a  neighbouring,  to  one 
carried  on  with  a  more  diftant  country. 

It  has,  in  all  cafes,  forced  fome  part  of  that 
capital  from  the  trade  with  Europe,  and  with 
the  countries  which  lie  round  the  Mediterranean 
iea,  to  that  with  the  more  diflant  regions  of 
America  and  the  Wefl  Indies,  from  which  the 
returns  are  neceflarily  lefs  frequent,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  greater  diflance,  but  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  circumflances  of  thofe  countries. 
New  colonies,  it  has  already  been  obferved,  are 
always  underflocked.  Their  capital  is  always 
much  lefs  than  what  they  could  employ  with  great 
profit  and  advantage  in  the  improvement  and 
cultivation  of  their  land.  They  have  a  conflant 
demand,  therefore,  for  more  capital  thaii  they 
have  of  their  own  $  and,  in  order  to  fupply  the , 
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deficienc  j  of  tiieir  own,  they  endeavour  to  bor-  char 
row  as  much  as  they  can  of  the  mother  country^  to  ^  J^ 
whom  they  are,  therefore,  always  m  debt  Th« 
moil  common  way  in  which  the  colonills  con* 
tra£t  this  debt,  is  not  by  borrowing  upon  bond 
of  the  rich  people  of  the  mother  country,  though 
they  fometimes  do  this  too,  but  by  running  as 
much  in  arrear  to  their  correQ>ondents,  who 
itipply  them  with  goods  from  Europe,  as  thofe 
correfpondents  will  allow  them*  Their  annual 
returns  frequently  do  not  amount  to  more  than 
a  third,  and  ibmetimes  not  fo  great  a  proportion 
of  what  they  owe.  The  whole  capital^  thereforei 
vrhidi  their  correfpondents  advance  to  them  i» 
feldom  returned  to  Britain  in  lefi  than  three,  and 
fometimes  not  in  leis  thah  four  or  five  years*  But 
a  Britifh  capital  of  a  thoufand  pounds,  for 
example,  which  is  returned  to  Great  Britain  only; 
once  in  five  years,  can  keep  in  conftant  employ«> 
ment  only  one-fifth  part  of  the  Britifli  induflr}r 
which  it  could  maintain  if  the  whole  was 
returned  once  in  the  yeat ;  and,  inflead  of  the 
quantity  of  induftry  which  a  thoufand  pounds 
could  maintain  for  a  year,  can  keep  in  conftant 
employment  the  quantity  only  which  two  huur 
dred  pounds  can  maintain  for  a  year.  The. 
planter, « no  doubt,  by  the  high  price  which  he^ 
pays  for  the  goods  from  Europe,  by  the  intereft^ 
upon  the  bills  which  he  grants  at  diftant  dates,, 
and  by  the  commiffion  upon  the  ren€Val  of  thofe 
which  he -grants  at  near  dates,  mdkes  up,  and 
probably  more  than  makes  up,,  all  the  lofs  which 
his/correfpondeot  cafi  fuftain  by  this  delay.  But^ 
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BOOK  though  he  may  make  up  the  lofi  of  his  corr6« 
j^   ,  fpondent,  he  cannot  make  up  that  of  Great 
Britain.     In  a  trade  of  which  the  returns  are 
very  diltant,  the  profit  of  the  merchant  may  be 
as  great  or  greater  than  in  one  in  which  they  are 
Teiy  frequent  and  near ;  but  the  advantage  of 
the  country  in  which  he  refides,  the  quantity  of 
produdtive  labour  conflantly  maintained  there, 
the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  muft 
always  be  much  lefs.    That  the  returns  of  the 
trade  to  America,  and  ilill  more  thofe  of  that  to 
the  Weft  Indies,  are,  in  general^  not  only  more 
diftant,  but  more  irregular,  and  more  uncertain 
too,  than  thofe  of  the  trade  to  any  part  of  Europe^ 
or  even  of  the  countries  which  lie  round  the 
Mediterranean    fea,  will   readily  be  allowed, 
I  imagine,  by  every  body  who  has  any  experi- 
ence of  thofe  different  branches  of  trade. 

Secondly,  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade 
has,  in  many  cafes,  forced  fome  part  of  the 
capital  of  Great  Britain  from  a  direft  foreign 
trade  of  confumption,  into  a  round-about  one. 

Among  the  enumerated  commodities  which 
can  be  fent  to  no  other  market  but  Great  Britain, 
there  are  feveral  of  which  the  quantity  exceeds 
very  much  the  confumption  of  Great  Bri- 
tain,  and  of  which  a  part,  therefore,  muft  be 
exported  to  other  countries.  But  this  cannot  be 
done  without  forcing  fome  part  of  the  capital  of 
Great  Britain  into  a  round-about  foreign  trade 
of  ^confumption.  Maryland  and  Virginia,  for 
example,  fend  annually  to  Great  Britain  upwards 
of  ninety-fix  thoufand  hogfheads  of  tobacco,  and 
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the  confumptioti  of  Great  Britain  is  faid  not  to  chap. 
exceed  fourteen  thoufand.     Upwards  of  eighty-  ^  Y^ 
two  thoufand  hogfheads,  therefore,  mufl  be  ex- 
ported to  other  countries,  to  France,  to  Holland^ 
and  to  the  countries  which  lie  round  the  Baltic 
and  Mediterranean  feas.     But,  that  part  of  the 
capital  of  Great  Britain  which  brings   thofe 
eighty-two  thoufand  hogfheads  to  Great  Britain, 
which  re-exports  them  from  thence  to  thofe 
other  countries,  and  which  brings  back  from 
thofe  other  countries  to  Great  Britain  either 
goods  or  money  in  return,  is  employed  in  a 
round-about  foreign  trade  of  confumption ;  and 
is  neceflarily  forced  into  this  employment  in 
order  to  difpofe  of  this  great  furplus.  If  we  would 
compute  in  how  many  years  the  whole  of  this 
capital  is  likely  to  come  back  to  Great  Britain, 
we  muft  add  to  the  diftance  of  the  American 
returns  that  of  the  returns  from  thdfe  other 
countries.     If,  in  the  direct  foreign  trade  of 
confumption  which  we  carry  on  with  America, 
the  whole  capital  employed  frequently  does  not 
come  back  in  lefs  than  three  or  four  years ;  the 
•whole  capital  employed  in  this  round-about  one 
is  not  likely  to  come  back  in  lefs  than  foiu*  or 
five.     If  the  one  can  keep  in  conftant  employ«» 
ment  but  a  third  or  a  fourth  part  of  the  domeiUc 
induftry  which    could    be    maintained    by  a 
capital  returned  once  in  the  year,  the  other  can 
keep  in  conftant  employment  but  a  fourth  or  a 
fifth  part  of  that  induftry.     At  ibme  of  the  out- 
ports  a  credit  is   commonly  given  to    tboib 
foreign  correjQpondents  to  whom  they  export 
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theit  idbBCco.    At  the  port  of  London^  indeed, 
it  is  commonly  fold  for  ready  money.    The  tule 
iSy  Weigh  ani^Pay.  At  the  port  of  London,  there* 
fore,  the  final  returns  of  the  vhole  round*about 
trade  are  more  diflant  than  the  returns  firom 
America  by  the  time  only  which  the  goods 
may  lie  unWd  in  the  warehoufe  ;  where,  how* 
ever,  they  may  ibmetimes  lie  long  enough.    But, 
had  not  the  colonies  been  confined  to  the  market 
of  Great  Britain  for  the  fale  of  their  tobacco, 
very  little  more  of  it  would  probably  have  come 
to  us  than  what  was  neceflary  for  the  home  coU'- 
iumption.    The  goods  which  Great  Britain  pur* 
<^hafes  at  prefent  for  her  own  confumption  with 
the  great  furplus  of  tobacco  which  fhe  exports  to 
other  countries,  fhe  would,  in  this  cafe,  probably 
have  purchafed  with  the  in[imediate  produce  of 
her  own  induftry,  or  with  Ibme  part  of  her  own 
manufaftures.     That  produce,  thofe  maiiufaC'^ 
tures,  inftead  of  being  almoit  entirely  fiiited  to 
one  great  matket,  as  at  prefent,  ii^otild  probably 
have  been  fitted  to  a  great  number  of  inialler 
markets.     Inilead  of  one   great  round-about 
foreigp  trade  of  confumption.   Great  Britain 
Would  probably  have  carried  on  a  great  number 
of  fmall  dire^  foreign  trades  of  the  iame  kind. 
On  account  of  the  frequency  of  the  returns^  a 
part,  and  probably  but  a  finall  part ;  perhaps  not 
fibov^  a  third  or  a  fourth,  of  the  capital  which  at 
prefent  carries  on  this  great  round-about  trade, 
might  have  been  fuffioient  to  carry  on  all  thofe 
finall  dire6t  ones,  plight  have  kept  in  conftant 
^plo^nient  an  equal  quantity  pfjlntifb  indpftiy, 
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and  have  equally  fupported  the  annutJ  produce  chap. 
of  the  land  and  labour  of  Great  Britain,  All  .  ^ 
the  purpofes  of  this  trade  being,  in  this  inannert 
anfw^red  hy  a  much  fmaller  capital,  there  woul'cjl 
have  been  a  large  fpare  capital  to  apply  to  other 
purpofes ;  to  improve  the  lands,  to  inc]:eafe  th^ 
manufactures^  and  to  extend  the.  commerce  qf 
Great  Britain ;  to  come ,  into  competition  at 
lead  with  the  other  Britifli  capitals  employed 
in  all  thofe  different  ways,  to  reduce  the  rate 
of  profit  in  them  all,  and  thereby  to  give  tg 
Great  Britain,  in  all  of  them,  a  fuperiority  ov^r 
other  countries  dill  greater  than  what  ihe  at 
prefent  enjoys, 

•  The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  too  has 
forced  fome  part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain 
from  all  foreign  trade  of  confumption  to  -a 
carrying  trade;  and,  confequently,  from  fup-» 
porting  more  or  lefs  the  induftry  of  Great  Bri-, 
tain,  to  be  employed  altogetl^er  in  fupporting 
partly  that  of  the  colonies,  and  partly  that  of 
fome  other  countries.  ,  » 

The  goods,  for  example,  which  are  annually 
purchafed  with  the  great  furplus  of  eighty-two 
thpufand  hoglheads  of  tobacco  annuajly  re^ 
exported  frpm  Great  Britain,  are  not  all  con? 
Cumed  in  Great  Britain.  P^rt  of  them,  linen, 
frpm  Germany  and  Holland,  for  example,  is 
returned  to  the  colonies  for  their  particular  con^ 
fumption.  But,  that  part  of  the  capital  of  Gr^at 
Britain  which  buys  the  tobacco  with  which  this 
linen  is  afterwards  bought,  is  peceflarily  with, 
drawn  from  fupporting  the  induftry  of  Great 
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BOOK  Britain,    to   be  employed  altogether   in  ihp? 
j^     porting,  partly  that  of  the  colonies,  and  partly 
that  of  the  particular  countries  who  pay  for 
this  tobacco  with  the  produce  of  their   own 
induftry. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  befides,  by 
forcing  towards  it  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
the  capital  of  Great  Britain  than  what  would 
\  naturally  have  gone  to  it,  feeins  to  have  broken 
altogether  that  natural   balance  which  would 
otherwife  have  taken  place  among  all  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  Britifli  induftry.  The  induftry 
of  Great  Britain,  inftead  of  being  accommodated 
-  to  a  great  number  of  fmall  markets,  has  been 
principally  fuited  to  one  great  market.     Her 
commerce,  inftead  of  running  in  a  great  number 
of  fmall  channels,  has  been  taught  to  run  prin- 
cipally  in  one  great  chanrieL     But  the  whole 
fyftem  of  her  induftry  and  commerce  has  thereby 
been  rendered  lefs  fecure ;  the  whole  ftate  of 
her  body  politic  lefs  heathful,  than  it  otherwife 
would  have  been.     In  her  prefent  condition. 
Great  Britain  refembles  one  of  thofe  unwhoIe« 
fome  bodies  in  which  fonie  of  the  vital  parts  are 
overgrown,  and  which,  upon  that  account,  are 
liable  to  many  dangerous  diforders  fcarce  incir 
dent  to  thofe  in  which  all  the  parts  are  niore 
properly  proportioned.     A  fmall  ftop  in  that 
great  blood-veflel,  which  has  been  artificially 
fwelled  beyond   its    natural    dimenfions,    and 
through  which  an  unnatural  proportion  of  the 
induftry  and  commerce  of  the  country  has  been 
forced  to  circulate,  is  very  likely  to  bxin^  on 
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the  moft  dangerous  diforders  upon  the  whole  c  H  A  F» 
body  politic.  The  expe6tation  of  a  rupture  y^ 
with  the  colonics,  accordingly,  ha3  ftruck  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  with  more  terror  than 
they  ever  felt  for  a  Spaniih  arpiada,  or  a  French 
invafion.  It  was  this  terror,  whether  well  or  ill 
grounded,  which  rendered  the  repeal  of  the 
ftamp  a6l,  among  the  merchants  at  lead,  a 
popular  meafure.  In  the  total  exclulion  from 
the  colony  market,  was  it  to  laft  only  for  a  few 
years,  the  greater  part  of  our  merchants  ufed  to 
fancy  that  they  fqrefaw  an  entire  flop  to  their 
tirade  j  the  greater  part  of  our  ma(ler  rnanu* 
fafilurers,  the  entire  ruin  of  their  bufinefs ;  and 
the  greater  part  of  our  workmen,  an  end  of  their 
employment.  A  rupture  with  any  of  our  neigh«« 
bours  upon  ttte  continent,  thqugh  lively  too  to 
pccalion  fome  flop  or  interruption  in  the  em« 
ployments  of  fome  of  all  thefe  different  orders, 
of  people,  is  forefeen,  however,  without  any 
fuch  general  emotion.  The  blood,  of  which  the 
circulation  is  ftopt  in  fome  of  the  fmaller  veflels, 
eaOly  difgorges  itfelf  into  the  greater>  without 
pccaiioning  any  dangerous  difjj^rder ;  but,  whei) 
it  is  ftopt  ip  any  of  the  greater  veflels,  convul<i 
fions,  apoplexy,  or  death)  are  the  immediate  and 
unavoidable  confequences.  If  but  one  of  thofe 
overgrown  manufactures,  which  by  means  either 
of  bountiesi  or  of  the  monopoly  of  the  home  and 
colony  markets,  have  been  artificially  raifed  up 
to  an  unnatura)  height,  finds  fome  fmall  ftop  or 
interruption  in  its  employment,  it  frequently 
99ca£LOQ9  a  mutiny  f^u4  4^order  alarming  to 
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i  0  0  K  govertiment,  and  embarrafflng  even  to  the  defi- 
*^-  berations  of  the  legiflature.  How  great,  there* 
fore>  would  be  the  diforder  and  confufion.  it  was 
thought,  which  mufl  neceflarily  be  occafioned 
by  a  fudden  and  entire  flop  in  the  employment 
of  fo  great  a  proportion  of  our  principal  manu- 
faAurers  ? 

Some  moderate  and  gradual  relaxation  of  the 
laws  which  give  to  Great  Britain  the  exclufivc 
trade  to  the  colonies,  till  it  is  rendered  in  a  great 
ineafure  free,  feems  to  be  the  only  expedient 
which  can,  in  all  future  times,  deliver  her  from 
this  danger,  which  can  enable  her  or  even  force 
tier  to  withdraw  fome  part  of  her  capital  from 
this  overgrown  employment,  and  to  turn  it, 
though  with  lefs  profit,  towards  other  employ- 
tnents ;  and  which,  by  gradually  diminifhing 
6ne^  brinch  of  her  induftry  and  gradually  in- 
creafing  all  the  reft,  can  by  degrees  reftore  all  the 
Hifferent  branches  of  it  to  that  natural,  healthful, 
aind  proper  proportion  which  perfeft  liberty  ne- 
ceffarily  eftablilhes,  and  which  perfe6l  liberty  can 
dlone  preferve.  To  open  the  colony  tradie  all  at 
6nce  to  all  nationS;  might  not  only  occafion  feme 
tratifitory  incoriveniency,  but  a  great  permanent 
fois  to  the  greater  part  of  thofe  whofe  induftry 
or  capital  is  at  prefent  engaged  in  it.  The  fud- 
deil  lofs  of  the  employment  even  of  the  Ihips 
\^hich  import  the  eighty-two  thoufand  ho^ 
heads  of  tobacco,  which  are  over  and  above  the 
(idrifumption  of  Great  Britain,  miglit.  alone  be 
fibit  very  fenfibly.  Such '  are  the  unfortunate 
efieftsdf  all  the  regtaations  o^' the  mercantile 
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fyftem !    They  not  only  introduce  very  dan-  chap. 
gerous  difbrders  into  the  ftate  of  the  body 
politic,  but  diforders  which  it  is  often  difficult 
to  remedy,  without  occafioning,  for  a  time  at 
leaft,  Hill  greater  diforders.     In  what  manner, 
therefore,  the  colony  trade  ought  gradually  to 
be  opened ;  what  are  the  reftraints  which  ought 
firft,  and  what  are  thofe  which  ought  Jaft  to  be 
taken  away;  or  in  what  manner  the  natural 
iyftem  of  perfe6l  liberty  and  juftice  ought  gra- 
dually  to  be  reftored,  we  muft  leave  to  the  wifdom 
of  future  ftatefmeri  and  legiflatori?  to  determine. 
Five  different  events,  unforefeen  and  unthought 
of,  have  very  fortunately  concurred  to  hinder 
Great  Britain  from  feeling,  fo  fenfibly  as  it  was 
generally  expelled  Ihe  would,  the  total  exclu- 
fion  which  has  now  taken  place  for  more  than 
a  year  (from  the  firft  of  December,  1774)  from 
a  very  important  branch  of  the  colony  trade; 
that  of  the  twelve  affociated  provinces  of  North 
America.   NBrft,  thofe  colonies,  in  preparing 
themfelves    for   their    non-importation    agree- 
injent,  drained  Great  Britain  completely  of  all 
the  commodities  which  were  fit  for  their  market : 
fecondly,   the    extraordinary   demand  of   the 
Spaniih  Flota  has,  this  year,  drained  Germany 
and  the  North  of  many  commodities,  linen  iii 
particular,  which  ufed  to  come  into  compe* 
tition,  even  in  the  Britiih  market,  with  the  ma« 
nufa£tures  of  Great  Britain :  ^liirdly,  the  peace 
between  Ruffia  and  Turkey  has  occafioned  an 
extraordinary  dediand  from  the  Turkey  market; 
Wbich|  dming  the  diftrefs  of  the  country,  and 
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BOOK  while  a  Ruffian  fleet  was  cruizing  in  the  Archi- 
_^*      pelago,  had  been  very'poarly  fupplied :  fourthly, 
the  demand  of  the  North  of  Europe  for  thema* 
pufadtures  of  Great  Britain,  has  been  increafing 
from  year  to  year  for  fome  time  pall :    and, 
fifthly,    the  late    partition   and   confequential 
pacification  of  Poland,  by  opening  the  market 
of  that  great  country,  have  this  year  added  an  ex- 
traordinary demand  from  thence  to  the  increat 
ing  demand  of  the  North.    Thefe  events  are  all, 
except  the  fourth,  in  their  nature  tranfitory  and 
accidental,  and  the  exclufion  from  fo  important 
a  branch  of  the  colony  trade,  if  unfortunately  it 
ihould  continue  much  longer,  may  ilill  occafiou 
fome  degree  of  diftrefs.     This  diftrefs,  however, 
as' it  will  come  on  gradually,  will  be  felt  much 
lefs  feverely  than  if  it  had  come  on  aU  at  once ; 
und,  in  the  mean  time,  the  induilry  and  capital 
of  the  country  may  find  a  new  employment  and 
4ire€tion,  fbas  to  prevent  this  diflrefs  from  ever 
rifing  to  any  confiderable  height. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  thereforcj 
lb  far  as  it  has  turned  towards  that  trade  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  than 
what  would  otherwife  have  gone  to  it,  has  in  all 
cafes  turned  it,  from  a  foreign  trade  of  con- 
fumption  with  a  neighbouring,  into  one  with  a 
more  diftant  country ;  in  many  <;afes,  from  a 
dire6t  foreign  trade  of  confumptioD,  into  a 
round-about  one ;  and  in  ibme  cafes,  from  all 
foreign  trade  of  confumption,  into  a  carrying 
trade.  It  has  in  aU  cafes,  therefore,  tilriied  it, 
ftam  a  dir^iou  in  which  it  would  have  main* 
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telned  a  greater  quantity  of  produdbive  labour,  CHAP, 
into  orie^  in  which  it  can  maintain  a  much  fmaller  ^  ^' 
quantity.-  By  fuiting,  beiides,  to  one  particular 
market  only,  fo  great  a  part  of  the  induftry  and 
commerce  of  Great  Britain,  it  has  rendered  the 
whole  (iate  of  that  induftry  and  commerce  more 
precarious  and  lefs  fecure,  than  if  their  produce 
had  been  accommodated  to  a  greater  variety  of 
markets* 

We  muft  carefully  diftinguifh  between  the 
efie6ts  of  the  colony  trade  and  thofe  of  the  mono<- 
poly  of  that  trade.  The  former  are  always  and 
neceflarily  beneficial;  the  latter  always  and 
neceflarily  hurtful.  But  the  former  are  fo  bene- 
ficial, that  the  colony  trade,  though  fubJQ6l  to  a 
monopoly,  and  notwithftanding  the  hurtful 
effects  of  that  monopoly,  is  ftill  upon  the  whole 
beneficial,  and  greatly  beneficial ;  though  a  good 
deal  lefs  fo  than  it  otherwife  would  be. 

The  effe6b  of  the  colony  trade  in  its  natural 
and  free  ftate,  is  to  open  a  great,  though  diftant 
market  for  fuch  parts  of  the  produce  of  Britifh 
induftry  as  may  exceed  the  demand  of  the  mar- 
kets nearer  home,  of  thofe  of  Europe,  and  of  the 
countries  i^hich  lie  round  the  Mediterranean  fea. 
In  its  natural  and  free  ftate,  the  colony  trade, 
without  drawing  from  thofe  markets  any  part  of 
the  produce  which  had  ever  been  fent  to  them, 
encourages  Great  Britain  to  increafe  the  furplus 
continually,  by  continually  prefenting  new  equi- 
valents to  be  exchanged  for  it.  In  its  natural 
and  free  ftate,  the  colony  trade  tends  to  increafe 
the  quantity  of  productive  laboul\  in   Great 
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&  o  o  K-  Bcttain^  but  without  altering  in  any  refpeft  the 
^^'  direction  of  that  which  had  been  employed  there, 
before.  In  the  natural  and  free  flate  of  the 
colony  trade,  the  competition  of  all  other  nations 
would  hinder  the  rate  of  profit  from  rifii^  above 
the  common  level  either  in  the  new  market,  or 
in  the  new  employment.  The  new  market, 
without  drawing  any  thing  from  the  old  one, 
would  create,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  a  new  produce 
for  its  own  fupply ;  and  that  new  produce  would 
conftitute  a  new  capital  for  carrying  on  the  new 
employment,  which  in  the  fame  manner  Would 
draw  nothing  from  the  old  one. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  on  the 
contrary,  by  excluding  the  competition  of  other 
nations,  and  thereby  raifing  the  rate  of  profit  both 
in  the  new  market  and  in  the  new  employment, 
draws  produce  from  the  old  market  and  capital 
from  the  old  employment.  To  augment  our 
fhnre  of  the  colony  trade  beyond  what  it  other- 
wile  would  be,  is  the  avowed  purpofe  of  the 
moQopoly.  If  .our  (hare  of  that  trade  were  to 
be.no.  greater  with,  than  it  would  have  been 
without  the  monopoly,  there  could  have  been 
1)0  real^n  for  ellablifhing  *  the  monopoly.  But 
whf^tever  forces  into  a  branch  of  trade  of  which 
the  returns  are  flow^r.i^nd  xnore  diftant  than  thofe 
of  the  greater  part  of;  other  trades,  a  greater, 
p^opoctipn  (^  the  capiti^  of  any.  country,  than 
wha4  Q^  its  own  accord  would  go  to  that  branch, 
neciedSllily  reoders  the  whole  q^aijtity  of  pro^ 
diOj^ye  >  labour ;  annually  maintaiaed  there,  the 
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that  CQUQtryt  lefs  than  they  othierwifl^  ^opld  be«  c  H^fv^r 
It  keeps  down  the  i:evenue  of  the  inha)}itants  of 
that  country,  below  what  it  would  naturally  rife, 
to,  and  thereby  diminifhes  their  power  gf  ao. 
cumulation.  It  not  only  hinders,  at  all  times^ 
their  capital  from  maintaining  fo  great  a  quan- 
tity of  produftive  labour  as  it  would'  otherwife 
maintain,  but  it  hinders  it  from  increaiii^g  fq 
fail  as  it  would  otherwife  increafe,  and  confe- 
quently  from  maintaining  a  flill  greater  quantity 
of  produftive  labour. 

The  natural  good  efFe£ls  of  the  colony  trade, 
however,  more  than  counterbalance  to  Great 
Britain  the  bad  efiedts  of  the  inonopoly,  fp  that, 
monopoly  and  altogether,  that  trade,  .even  as  it 
is  carried  on  at  prefent,  is  not  only  advantageous, 
but  greatly  advantageous.  The  new  market  and 
the  new  employment  which  are  opened  by  the 
colony  trade,  Jire  of  much  greater  extent  than 
that  portion  of  the  old  market  and  of  the  old 
employment  which  is  loft  by  the  monopoly. 
The  new  produce  and  the  new  capital  which  has 
been  created,  if  one  may  fay  fo^  by  th^  cojlony 
trade,  maintain  in  Great  Britain  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  productive  labour,  than  what,  can  have 
been  thrown  out  of  employment  by  th^e  revulfipn, 
of  capital  froixi  other  trades  of  which  the  returns, 
are.  more  frequent.  If  the  colony  trade,  how^ 
ever,  even  as  it  is  carried  on  at  prefent,  is  advan* 
tageous  to  Grj^at  Britain,  it  is  not  by  means  of 
the  monopoly,  but  in  fpite  of  the  monopoly. 

It, is  rather  for  the  mjgmufa6lui:ed  than  for  the. 
rude  produce  of  Europe,  that  the.  colony,  tradej 
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B  o  o  K  opens  a  new  market.  Agriculture  is  the  proper 
tV.  bufinefs  of  ail  new  colonies ;  a  bufinefi  which 
the  cheapnefi  of  land  renders  more  advantageous 
than  any  other.  They  abound,  therefore,  in  the 
rude  produce  of  land,  and  inilead  of  importing 
it  from  other  countries,  they  have  generally  a 
large  furplus<to  export.  In  new  colonies,  agri* 
culture  either .  draws  hands  from  all  other  em* 
ployments,  of  keeps  them  from  going  to  any 
other  employment.  There  are  few  hands  to 
Ipare  for  the  neceflary,  and  none  for  the  orna- 
mental manufaftures.  The  greater  part  of  the 
manufaftures  of  both  kinds,  they  find  it  cheaper 
to  purchafe  of  other  countries  than  to  make  for 
themielves.  It  is  chiefly  by  encouraging  the 
'manufa6I;ures  of  Europe,  that  the  colony  trade 
indirefilly  encourages  its  agriculture.  The  ma- 
nufa6i;urers  of  Europe,  to  whom  that  trade  gives 
employment,  conflitute  a  new  market  far  the 
produce  of  the  land ;  and  the  mod  advantageous 
of  all  markets ;  tha  home  market  for  the  com 
and  cattle,  for  the  bread  and  butcher's-meat  of 
Europe ;  is  thus  greatly  extended  by  means  of 
the  trade  to  America. 

But  that  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  popu* 
Tons  and  thriving  colonies  is  not  alone  fufficient 
to  eilablifh,  or  even  to  maintain  manufa6tures  in 
any  country,  the  examples  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
fufficiently  demonflrate.  Spain  and.  Portugal 
were  manufafturing  countries  before  they  had 
uiy  confiderable  colonies.  Since  they  had  the 
richeft  and  moft  fertile  in  the  world,  they  have 
both  ceafed  to  be  fo. 

Ill 
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In  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  bad  effects  of  the  chap. 
monopoly,  aggravated  by  other  caufes,  have,  ^  J^ 
perhaps,  nearly  overbalanced  the  natural  good 
eflfe6ts  of  the  colony  trade.  Thefe  caufes  feem 
to  be,  other  monopolies  of  different  kinds  j  the 
degradation  of  the  value  of  gold  and  lilver  below 
what  it  is  in  mod  other  countries ;  the  exclufion 
from  foreign  markets  by  improper  taxes  'upon 
exportation,  and  the  narrowing  of  the  home 
market,  by  ftill  more  improper  taxes  upon  the 
trani^ortation  of  goods  from  one  part  of  the 
Country  to  another ;  but  above  all,  that  irregu- 
lar and  partial  adminiftration  of  juftice,  which 
often  protefts  the  rich  and  powerful  debtor  from 
the  purfuit  of  his  injured  creditor,  and  which 
makes  the  induilrious  part  of  the  nation  afraid 
to  prepare  goods  for  the  confumption  of  thofe 
haughty  and  great  men,  to  whom  they  dare  not 
refufi^  to  feH  upon  credit,  and  from  whom  they 
arc  altogether  uncertain  of  repayment. 

In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  natural 
good  effe6ts  of  the  colony  trade,  aflifted  by  other 
cauibs,  have  in  a  great  meafure  conquered  the 
bad  effe6ls  of  the  monopoly.  Thefe  caufes  feem 
to  be,  the  general  liberty  of  trade,  which,  notA 
witliftanditig  fome  reftraints,  is  at  leaft  equal, 
perhaps  liiperior,  to^  what  it  is  in  any  other 
country*;  the  liberty  of  exporting,  duty  free, 
alntoft  ail  forts  of  goods  which  are  the  produce 
of  domeftic  induftry,  to  almoft  any  .foreign 
countty '}  aiid  what,  perhaps,  i§  of  ftill  greater 
importiitde,  the  unbounded  liberty  of  traniportl 
kkg  them  frditi  any  one  put  of  bur  own  coubfry 
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B  o  o  K  to  ally  other,  without  being  obliged  to  give  Any 
account  to  any  public  office,  without  being  liable 
to  queftion  or  examination  of  any  kind ;  but 
above  all,  that  equal  and  impartial  adminiftra- 
tion  of  juftice  which  renders  the  rights  of  the 
meaned  Britifli  fubje£t  refpedlable  to  the 
greateft,  and  which,  by  iecuring  to  every  man 
the  fruits  of  his  own  induftry,  gives  the  greateft 
and  mod  effe^ual  encouragement  to  every  fort 
induftry. 

If  the  manufa6fcures  of  Great  Britain,  how- 
ever, have  been  advanced,  as  they  certainly 
have,  by  the  colony  trade,  it  has  not  been  by 
means  of  the  monopoly  of  that  trade,  but  in 
ipite  of  the  monopoly.  The  effect  of  the  mono- 
pdy  has  been,  not  to  augment  the  quantity,  but 
to  alter  the  quality  and  fhape  of  a  part  of  the 
manufaAures  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  accom* 
modate  to  a  market,  from  which  the  returns  are 
flow  and  diilant,  what  would  otherwife  have  been 
accommodated  to  one  from  which  the  returns 
are  frequent  and  near.  Its  eiie£t  has  confe- 
quently  been  to  turn  a  part  of  the  capital  of 
Great  Britain  from  an  employment  in  which  it 
would  have  maintained  a  greater  quantity  of 
manufa£fcurittg  induflry,  to  one  in  which  it 
maintains  a  much  fmaller,  and  thereby  to  dimi-- 
niih,  inftead  of  increafipg,  the  whole  quantity 
of  manuia£turing  indu%y  maintained  in  Great 
Britain. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade5t|i^efi)re, 
like  all  the  other  mean  and  malignant  expe<Meats 
of  the  mercantile  iyftem,  deprefles  the  iaduftry 
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tt  all  other  countries^  but  chiefly  that  of  the  c  ha  ?• 
colonies,  without  in  the  leaft  increafing^  but  ou  ,   ^^ 
the  contrary  diminiChing,  that  of  the  country  ift 
whofe  favour  it  is  eftabli&ed. 

The  monopoly  hinders  the  capital  6f  that 
country,  whateverimay  at  any  particular  time  be 
the.  extent  of  that  capital,  fVpm  maintaining  io 
great  a  quantity  of  produdfctve  labour  as  it  would 
otherwife  maintain,  and  from  affording  fo  great 
a  revenue  to  the  indultrious  inhabitants  as  it 
wou]4  other  wife  afford.  . .  But  as  capital  can  be 
incceaied  only  by  iavings  from  revenue,  the  mo-> 
nopoly,  by  hindering  it  from  afibrding  fo  great 
a  revenue  as  it  would  otherwife  afibrd,  neceffarily 
hicdters  it  from  increafing  ib  fad  as  it  would 
otherwife  ipcreafe^  and  confequently  from  main* 
taining  a  dill  greater  quantity  of  productive 
labour,  and  affording  a  ftill  greater  revenue  to 
the  induftrious  inhabitants  of  thisit  country.  One 
great  original  iburce  of  revenue,  therefore,  the 
wtigea  eif  labour,  the  monopoly 'mud  neceflkrily 
have  rendered  at  all  times  lefs  iabundant  than  it 
otherwife  would  have  been. 

By  raifing  the  rate  of  mercantile  profit^  the 
monopoly  cUfisourages  the  improvement  of  land. 
The  profit  of  improvement  depends  upon  ihe 
diffiH'ence  between  what  the  land  aClually  pro-! 
duces,  and,  what,  by  the  application  of  a  certain 
capita],  it  •can  be  made',  to  produce.  If  this 
diflforence  aflfords  a  greater  profit  than  what  cati 
be  drawn  firom  an  equal  capital  in  any  mercantile 
employment,  theimprovement  of  land  will  draw 
cu^pitsl  from  all  mercantile  employments*     If 
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X  o  o  K  the  profit  is  lefs,  mercantile  empiojrinentii  wH 
Atusw  capital  from  the  improvemeht  of  land. 
Whatever  therefore  raifes  the  rdte  of  mercantile 
profit,  either  leiTens  the  fuperiority  or  increafes 
the  iitferiority  of  the  profit  of  improvement ;  and 
in  the  one  csde  hinders  capital  from  going  to  im- 
provement, and  in  the  other  draurs  capital  from 
k*  But  by  difcouraging  impfovementy  the  mo- 
nopoly necefiarily  retards  the  natural  increaie  of 
toother  great  original  fi>urce  of  revenue,  ttie  rent 
of  land*  By  raiflng  the  rate  of  profit  too,  the 
monopoly  necefiarily  keeps  up  the  market  mte 
of  intereft  higher  than  it  ptherwife  would  be. 
But  the  price  of  land  in  proportion  to  the  rent 
trhich  it  affords,  the  number  of  years  pardnfe 
tvhich  is  commonly  paid  for  it,  neo^adly  lalls 
ifas  the  rate  of  intereft  rifes,  and  riles  aa  the  rate 
of  intereft  falls.  The  monopoly,  thenefiNr^  hurts 
th^  intereft  of  the  landlord  two  ^Sffereat  smys, 
by  retordkig  the  natural  increaie,  £aA^  of  his 
Miiit^  sind  fecondly,  of  the  price  wliick  he  wnuld 
get  for  his  land  in  proportion,  to  the  rent  which 
it  afibrds* 

'  The  monopoly,  indeed,  raifes  the  rate  of  mer- 
cantile profit^  and  thereby  augments  fomewhat 
the  ^n  of  our  merchants.  But  as  it  obftmSs 
ihe  natural  increafe  of  capital,  it  tends  rather  to 
diminifii  than  to  increafe  the  fijun  total'  of  the 
revenue  wJiich  the  inhabitants  of  the  cimntry 
derive  from  ihe  promts  o£  ftock "; :  a.  finail  .pr<^t 
upon  a  great  capital  genenally  ffffi^ndii^  a  gseiiter 
revenue  than  a  >gk^eat  profit  iqion  a  finidl  one* 
The  monopoly  raifes  the  rate  o£  profit,  hot  it 
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Modern  fhefuin  of  prait  irooriifing  fd  high  ds  it  c  H  A  A 
otherwife  would,  do.  vn. 

All  the  original  Iburce^  of  revenuQ^  the  wiiges 
of  labour,  the  rent  of  land*  said  the.profit^  of 
ftock,  the  monopoly  renders  much  le&  abundant 
th^A  they  otherwife  would  be.  To  promote  tl^ 
little  intereit  of  one  little  order. of  men  in  on0 
country,  it  hurts  the  intereft  of  all  otbet  orders 
of  men  in  that  country,  and  of  all  men  in  all 
other  coujQtries«  ^ 

It  is^iblely  by  raifing  the  ordinary  fate  of  profit 
that  the  monopoly  either  has  proVed  or  eotild 
prove  advantageous  to  any  one  particular  ordei 
of  H^en^  But  befides  all  the  bad  effe^  to  tht 
country  in  ^neral,  which  bftve  already. beed 
mentioned  as  neceflarily  refulting  from  a  high 
rate  of  profit ;  there  is  o^e  more  fatal,  perhap&i 
than  ^l  thefe  put  together,  but  which,  if  we  may 
juc^  from  experience,  is  inieparably  contae^ted 
withit^  The  high  rate  of  profit  feems  eveiy 
where  to  deftroy  that  parfimony  which  in  otbei! 
cireumilanceis  n  natural  to  the  charafter  of  the 
merchant.  .  When  profits  .are  high,  that  fober 
virtue  f^ems  to  be  fuperfluous,  aod  expenfiv^ 
luxury  to  fuit  better  the  affluence  of  his  fituatiom. 
But  th«  owners  of  the  ff^eei,  mercantile  cq>itali$ 
are  necei^rily  the  li^aders  and  conductors  of  th0 
wh^le  mduftry  of  every  nation,  and  their  example^, 
has  a  much  greater  influence  upon  thfe  mann^ra 
of -tiie  whole  induftrious  part  of  it  than  that  of 
auy  other  order  of  men.  If  his  employer  is  a> 
tantiye  »nd  parfimonious,  the  workman  is  veryi^ 
likely  to  be  fo  too ; .  but  if  the  mailer  is  diflblUte 
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BOOK  tad  diforderty,  the  fervaat  who  fliapes  his  wwk 
j^^  ,  accordiBg  to  the  pattern  which  his  mafter  pre- 
fcribes  to  him,  will  Ihape  his  life  too  acceding 
to  the  example  which  he  fets  him.  Accumula- 
tion  is  thus  prevented  in  the  hands  of  all  thofe 
who  are  naturally  the  moft  dilpofed  to  accumu- 
late ;  and  the  funds  deftined  for  the  mamtenance 
df  produdtive  labour  receive  no  augmentation 
firom  the  revenue  of  thole  who  ought  naturally 
to  augment  them  the  moft.  The  capital  of  the 
country,  inftead  of  increafing,  graduaIly4win(Bes 
away,  and  the  quantity  of  produftive  labour 
maintained  in  it  grows  every  day  lefi  and  leis. 
Have  the  exorbitant  profits  of  the  merchatits  of 
Cadiz  and  Liibon  augmented  the  capital  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  f  Have  they  alleviated  the 
poverty,  have  they  promoted  the  induftry  of  tiiofe 
two  beggarly  countries?  Such  has  been  the 
toue  of  mercantile  expence  in  thofe  two  trading 
cities,  than  thofe  exorbitant  profits,  far  from  aug- 
menting the  general  capital  of  the  country,  feem 
fcarce  to  have  been  ihfficient  to  keep  up  the 
capitals  upon  which  they  were  made.  Foreign 
capitals  are  every  day  intruding  themfelves,  if  I 
may  lay  ib,  more  and  more  into  the  trade  of 
Cadiz  and  Lilbon.  It  is  to  expel  thofe  foreign 
capitals  from  a  trade  which  their  own  grows 
every.day  more  and  more  iQlUlBcient  for  canying 
on,  that  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguele  endea- 
vour every  day  to  ftr^iten  more  and  more  the 
galling  ban^s  of  their  abfurd  monopoly.  Com- 
pare the  m^cantile  manners  of  Cadiz  and  Lifbon 
ivith  thofe  of  Amfterdam,  and  you  wtUbe  fenfi- 
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hie  how  ^fferently  the  conduct  and  charaAer  of  c  H  a  P. 
merchants  are  affe&ed  by  the  high  and  by  the  ^  J^ 
low  profits  of  (lock.  The  merchants  of  London, 
hideed,  have  not  yet  generally  become  fuch  mag- 
nificent lords  as  thofe  of  Cadiz  and  Liibon; 
but  neither  are  they  in  general  fuch  attentive 
and  parfimonious  burghers  as  thofe  of  Amfterdam* 
They  are  fuppoied,  however,  many  of  them,  to 
be  a  good  deal  richer  than  the  greater  part  of  the 
former,  and  not  quite  fo  rich  as  many  of  the  lat« 
ten  But  the  rate  of  their  profit  is  commonly  much 
lower  than  that  of  the  former,  and  a  good  deal 
higher  than  that  of  the  latter.  Light  come  light 
go,  fays  the  proverb ;  and  the  ordinary  tone  of  ex- 
pence  feems  every  where  to  be  regulated,  not  fo 
much  according  to  the  real  ability  of  Q>ending,  as 
to  the  fuppoied  facility  of  getting  money  to  Q)end. 

It  is  thus  that  the  fingle  advantage  which  the 
monopoly  procures  to  a  fingle  order  of  men,  is  in 
many  different  ways  hurtful  to  the  general  in- 
tereft  of  the  country. 

To  found  a  great  empire  for  the  fole  purpofe 
of  raifing  up  a  people  of  cuflomers,  may  at  firft 
fight  appear  a  project  fit  only  for  a  nation  of 
Ihopkeepers.  It  is,  however,  a  projedl  altoge- 
ther unfit  for  a  nation  of  fhopkeepers ;  but 
extremely  fit  for  a  nation  whofe  government  is 
influenced  by  fhopkeepers.  Such  llatefmen,  and 
fuch  ftatefraen  only,  are  capable  of  fancying 
that  they  will  find  fome  advantage  iii  employing 
the  blood  and  treafure  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
to  found  and  maintain  fuch  an  empire.  Say 
to  a  Ihopkeeper,  Buy  me  -a  good  ellate,  and  I 
ihall  always  buy  my  clothes  at  your  fliop,  even 

F  F  4  though 
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B-O  o  K  ibough  I  ihould  pay  foroewhat  dearer  tbaa  what 
I  can  have  them  for  at  other  Ihops ;  and  yqu 
will  not  find  him  very  forward  to  embrace  your 
propoial.     But  ihould  any  other  perfon  buy  you 
fuch  an.efiate,  the  fhopkeeper  woidd  be  much 
obliged  to  your  benefa6tor  if  he  would  enjoin 
you  to  buy  all  your  clothes  at  his  fliop.     Eng- 
land purchafed  for  fome  of  her  fubjefta,  who 
found  themfelves  uneaiy  at  home,  a  great  eilate 
in  a  diftant  country.      The  price,  indeed,  was 
very  finall,  and  inftead  of  thirty  years  purchafe, 
the  ordinary  price  of  land  in  the  prefent  times, 
it  amounted  to  little  more  than  the  expence  of 
the  different  equipments  which  made  the  firft 
difcovery,  reconnoitred  the  coaft,  and  took  a 
fi.i6titious  poffeffion  of  the  country.     The  land 
was  good  and  of  great  extent,  and  the  cultiva- 
tors having  plenty  of  good  ground  to  work  upon, 
and  being  for  fome  time  at  liberty  to  fell  tlvi^ir 
produce  where  they  pleaied,  became  in  the  courfe 
of  little  more  than  thirty  or  forty  years  (between 
1620  and  1660)  fo  numerous  and  thriving  a 
people,  that  the  fliopkeepers  and  other  traders 
of  England  wiihed  to  fecure  to  themfelves  the 
monopoly  of  their  cuftom.     Without  pretend- 
ing, therefore,  that  they  had  paid  any  part, 
either  of  the  original  purchafe-money,  or  of  the 
fubfequent  expence  of  improvement,  they  peti- 
tioned the   parliament  that   the  cultivators  of 
America  might  for  the  future  beconfined  to  their 
{hop  j  firft,  for  buying  all  the  goods  which  they 
wanted  from  Europe  ;  and,  fecondly,  for  felling 
all  fuch  parts  of  their  own  produce  as  thofe 
traders  might  find  it  convenient  to  buy.    For 
^    -   •  they 
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th^  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  buy  every  part  cu  KVu 
of  it.     Some  parts  of  it  imported  into  England  ^    VH- 
might  have  interfered  with  fome  of  the  trades 
iHrhichthey  themfelves  carried  on  at  home.    Thofe 
particular  parts  of  it,  therefore,  they  were  will- 
ing that  the  colonifts  fliould  fell  where  they 
could ;  the  farther  off  the  better ;  and  upon  that 
account  propofed  that  their  msurket  fhould  be 
confined  to  the  countries  fouth  of  Cape  Finifterre. 
A  claufe  in  the  famous  a6i  of  navigation  eila* 
blifhed  this  truly  fliopkeeper  propofal  into  a 
law. 

The  maintenance  of  this  monopoly  has  hither^ 
to  been  the  principal,  or  more  properly  perhaps 
the  ible  end  and  purpofe  of  the  dominion  which 
Great  Bntain  afiumes  over  her  colonies. .  In  the 
exdufive  trade,  it  is  fuppofed,  confifts  the  great 
advantages  of  provinces,  which  have  never  yet 
afforded  either  revenue  or  miKtary  force  for  the 
fuppprt  of  the  civil  government,  or  the  defence 
of  the  mother  country.    The  monopoly  is  the 
principal- badge  of  their  dependency,  and  it  is 
the  fole  ftuit- which  has  hitherto  been  gathered 
£tom  fteLtd^endency.   Whatever  expence  Great 
Britain  has  hitherto  laid  out  in  maintaining  this 
dependency,  has  really  been  laid  out  in  order  to 
fiipport  this  monopoly.     The  expence  of  the 
ordinary  peace  eflablilhment  of  the  colonies 
amounted,  before  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent diilurbances,  to  the  pay  of  twenty  regi- 
sientst  of  foot ;  to  the  expence  of  the  artillery, 
ilores,  and  extraordinary  provifions  with  which 
it  was  neceflary  to  fupply  them ;  and  to  the  ex^ 
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BOOK  pence  of  a  very  confiderable  naval  force  which 
IV*      was  conilaatly  kept  up,  in  order  to  guard,  from  * 
the  finuggling  vdTels  of  other  nations,  the  im- 
men&  coails  of  North  America,  and  that  of  our 
Weft  Indian  Iflands.    The  whole  expence  of  this 
peace  eftablifhment  was  a  charge  upon  the  re- 
venue of  Great  Britain,  and  was,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  fmalleft  part  of  what  the  dominion  of 
the  colonies  has  coft  the  mother  country.    If  we 
would  know  the  amoimt  of  the  whole,  we  muft 
add  to  the  annual  expence  of  this  peace  ellabliih- 
ment  the  intereft  of  the  fums  which,  in  confc- 
quence  of  her  confidering  her  colonies  as  pro* 
vinces  fubjefl:  to  her  dominion.  Great  Britain 
has  upon  different  occafions  laid  out  upon  their 
defence*    We  muft  add  to  it,  in  particular,  the 
whole  expence  of  the  late  war,  and  a  great  part 
of  that  of  the  waf  which  preceded  it.     Hie  late 
war  was  altogether  a  colony  quarrel,  and  the 
whole  expence  of  it,  in  whatever  part  <^f  the 
world  it  may  have  been  laid  out,  whether  in 
Germany  or  the  £aft  Indies,  ought  juftly  to  be 
ftated  to  the  account  of  the  colonies.    It  amount- 
ed to  more  than  ninety  millions  fterling,  indud* 
ing  not  only  the  new  debt  which  was  contracted, 
but  the  two  (hillings  in  the  pound  additional  land 
tax,  and  the  fums  which  were  every  year  bor- 
rowed  from  the  finking  fund.     The  Spaniih  war 
which  began  in  1739,^  was  pricipally  a  colony 
quarrel.     Its  principal  obje6l  was  to  prevent  the 
fearch  of  the  colony  Ihips  which  carried  on  a  con- 
traband trade  with  the  Spaniih  main.     This 
whole  ^expence  is,  in  reality,  a  bounty  which  has 

been 
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been  given  in  order  to  fupport  a  monopoly,  chap. 
The  pretended  purpofe  of  it  was  to  encourage  .  ^^ 
^e  manufa3;ures,  and  to  increaTe  the  commerce 
of  Great  Bntvdtk.  But  its  real  effect  has  been  to 
raile  the  rate  of  mercantile  profit,  and  to  enable 
•  our  merchants  to  turn  into  a  branch  of  trade,  of 
which  the  returns  are  more  flow  and  diflant  than 
thofe  of  the  greater  part  of  other  trades,  a  greater 
proportion  of  their  capital  than  they  otherwife 
would  have  done ;  two  events  which  if  a  bounty 
could  have  prevented,  it  might  perhaps  have 
been  very  well  worth  while  to  give  fuch  a  bounty. 

Under  the  prefent  fyflem  of  management, 
therefore.  Great  Britain  derives  nothing  but 
lofs  from  the  dominion  which  fhe  afTumes  over 
her  colonies. 

To  propofe  that  Great  Britain  fhould  volun* 
tarily  give  up  all  authority  over  her  colonies, 
and  leave  them  to  eledl  their  own  magiflrates, 
to  epa£t  their  own  laws,  and  to  make  peace  and 
war  as  they  might  think  proper,  would  be  to 
propofe  fuch  a  meafure  as  never  was,  and  never 
will  be  adopted,  by  any  nation  in  the  world. 
No  nation  ever  voluntarily  gave  up  the  domi- 
nion of  any  province,  how  troublefome  foever  it 
might  be  to  govern  it,  and  how  fmall  foever  the 
revenue  which  it  afforded  might  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  expence  which  it  occafioned.  Such 
facrifices,  though  they  might  frequently  be  agree- 
able to  the  interefl,  are  always  mortifying  to  the 
pride  of  every  nation,  and  what  is  perhaps  of  flill 
greater  confequence,  ih6y  are  always  contrary  to 
the  private  interefl  of  the  governing  part  of  it, 
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BOOK  wjio  woul4  thereby  be  deprived  of  the  djfpoiitl  of 
j^^  many  places  of  truft  and  profit,  <tf  nMtny  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  wealth  and  diflin^tion,  which 
^he  pofleffion  of  the  moft  turbulent,  ^nd,  to  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  t^f  moft  unprofit*' 
able  province  feldom  fai)s  to  afford.  The  tooSi 
vifionary  enthuiiaft  would  fcarce  be  capable  of 
propoiing  fuch  a  meafure,  with  any  ferioiisk  hopes 
at  Icaft  of  its  ever  being  adopted*  If  it  was 
adopted,  however.  Great  Britain  would  not  only 
be  immediately  freed  from  the  whole  apnu^  ex-^ 
pence  of  the  poace  eftablilhment  of  the  colonies, 
but  might  fettle  with  them  fuch  a  treaty  of  com- 
iperce  as  would  effectually  .fecure  to  her  a  fr^e 
trade,  more  advantageous  to  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  though  lei's  fo  to  the  merchants, 
than  the  monopoly  which  fte  at  prefent  enjoys. 
By  thus  parting  good  friends,  the  ivatural  affec* 
tion  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country,  which> 
perhaps,  our  late  diffenfions  have  well  nigh  ez« 
tinguiftied,  would  quickly  revive.  It  might  dit 
pofe  them  not  only  to  relpeft,  for  whole  cen- 
turies together,  that  treaty  of  commerce  which 
they  had  concluded  with  us  at  parting,  but  to 
favour  us  in  war  as  well  as  in  trade,  and,  inftead 
of  turbulent  and  £a6lious  fubjefts,  to  become  our 
moil  faithiul,  affectionate,  and  generous  allies ; 
and  the  fame  fort  of  parental  affection  on  the  one 
fide,  and  filial  refpedl  on  the  other,  might  re- 
vive  between  Great  Britain  and  her  coloniesi 
which  ufed  to  fubfift  between  thofe  of  ancfent 
Greece  and  the  mother  city  from  which  they 
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la  order  to  fendar  aiiy  provinccr  advtttitageduft  c  ti  A  p. 
to  the  empire  t©  .wfaicb  it  belongs,  it  ought  to  ^  ^^ 
afford,  in  tinus  of  peace,  a  ravenue  to  the  public 
fiiffident  not  only  for  defraying  the  whole 
expence  of  ita.  own  peace  eftabliihment,  but  for 
isoQtributing .  its  prop<^rtion  to  the  fupport  of 
the  general  goveniment  of  the  empire.  Efvery 
province  neceffiirily  contributes,  more  or  lefe,  16 
inoreafe  the  expenee  of  that  general  government. 
If  any  particular  province,  therefore,  does  not 
contribilte  its  (hare  towards  defraying  this  ^x- 
pence^  an  unequal  bixrden  muft  be  thrown  upon 
fame  other  part  <rf  the  empire.  The  extraordi- 
nary revenue  too  which  every  province  affords 
to  the  public  in  time  of  war,  ought,  from 
parity  of  reafoB,  to  bear  the  fame  proportion  to 
the  extraordinary  revenue  of  the  whc^e  empire 
^iphichita  ordinary  revenue  does  in  tim^  of  peace. 
That  neither  the  ordinwy  nor  extraordinary 
revenue  which  Great  Britain  derives  from  he^ 
cc^omes, .  bears  this  proportion  to  the  whole 
revenue  ef  the  Britifli  empire,  will  readily  be 
aDowed.  The  monopoly,  at  has  been  foppofed, 
indeed,  by  incre^^ng  the  private  revenue  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  and  thereby  enabling 
them  to  pay  greater  taxes,  compenfates  the 
defipiency  of  the  public  revenue  of  the  colonies. 
But  this'  monopoly^  I  hav«  endeavoured  to  fhow, 
though  a  very  grievous  tax  iipon  the  colonies, 
andrdigugh  St  may  increafe  the  revenue  of  a  par- 
ticular ord^  of  inen  in  Great  Britain,  diminiflied 
inftead  of  increafbig  that  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people-;  and  coitfc^uently  diminifhes  inflead  of 
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BOOK  increafing  the  afaiility  of  the  great  body  of  th6 
^'  people  to  pay  taxes.  The  mea  too  whofe 
revenue  .  the  monc^ly  increafes^  conftitute  a 
particular  order,  which  it  is  both,  abfolutely 
impofiible  to  tax  beyond  the  proportion  of  other 
orders,  and  extremely  impolitic  even  to  attempt 
to  tax  beyond  that  proportion,  as  I  (hall  endea* 
vour  to  fliew  in  the  following,  book.  .  No  paiti' 
cular  refource,  therefore,  can  be  dniwn  from 
this  particular  order. 

The  colonies  may  be  taxed  either  by  their  own 
aflemblies,  or  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain^ 

That  the  colony  aflemblies  can .  ever  be  fo 
managed  as  to  levy  upon  their  conftituents  a 
public  revenue  fuflicient,  not  only  to  maintaiin  at 
all  times  their  own  civil  and  military  eftabliflunent^ 
but  to  pay  their  proper  proportion  of  the  expence 
of  the  general  government  c^  the  Britijlh  empire, 
feems  not  very  probable.  It  was.  a  long  time 
before  even  the  parliament  of  England,  thou^ 
placed  immediately  under  the  eye  of  the  So^ 
vereign,  could  be  brought  under  fuch  a  fyftem 
of  management,  or  could  be  rendered  fuffidently 
liberal  in  their  grants  for  fupporting  the  civil 
and  military  eftabliftiments  even  of  their  own 
country.  It  was  only  by  diftributing  among  the 
particular  members  of  parliament,  a  great  part 
either  of  the  offices,  or  of  the  diipo&I  of  the 
offices  arifing  from  this  civil  and  military  efta-* 
blifliment,  that  fuch  a  iyfiem  of  miini^emeDt 
could  be  eftablifiied  even  with  regard  t^  the 
parliament  of  England.  But  the  difUnce  of  the 
colony  aflemblies  from  the  eye  of  th^  Soyereigni 
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their  number,  their  difperfed  fituatioo,  and  their  chap. 
various  conftitutions,  would  render  it  very  di£S-  ,  ^^ 
cult  to  manage  them  in  the  fame  manner,  even 
though  the  fovereign  had  the  fame  means  of 
doing  it;  and  thofe  means  are  wanting.  It 
would  be  abfolutely  impoffible  to  diftribute 
among  all  the  leading  members  of  all  the  colony 
afiemblies  fuch  a  ihare,  either  of  the  offices  or  of 
the  dilpofal  of  the  offices  arifing  from  the  general 
government  of  the  Britifli  empire,  as  to  difpofe 
them  to  give  up  their  popularity  at  home,  and  to 
tax  their  conftituents  for  the  fupport  of  that  ge- 
neral government,  of  which  almoft  the  whole 
emoluments  were  to  be  divided  among  people 
who  were  firangers  to  them.  The  unavoidable 
ignorance  of  adminiftration,befides,  concerning 
the  relative  importance  of  the  different  members 
of  thofe  different  affemblies,  the  offences  which 
mull  frequently  be  given,  the  blunders  which 
muft  conftantly  be  committed  in  attempting  to 
manage  them  in  this  manner,  feems  to  render 
fuch  a  fyilem  of  management  altogether  imprac* 
ticable  with  regard  to  them* 

The  colony  affemblies,  befides,  cannot  be 
fuppofed  the  proper  judges  of  what  is  neceffary 
for  the  defence  and  fupport  of  the  whole  empire. 
The  care  of  that  defence  and  fupport  is  not  en? 
truiled  to  them.  It  is  not  their  bufinefs,  and 
they  have.no  tegular  means  of  information  con* 
cerning  it.  The  affembly  of  a  province,  like 
the  visftry  of  a  pariih,  may  judge  very  properly 
concerning  the  afiairs  of  its  own  particular  di& 
tri6b ;  but  can  have  no  proper  means,  of  judging 
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B  6  b  R  concerning  thofe  bf  the  whole  empire.     It  caxu 
^      not  even  judge  properly  conc^ersing  the  propose 
tion  which  its  own  province  bears  to  the  whole 
empire  ;  or  concerning  the  relative  degree  of  its 
Wealth  and  importance,  compared  with  the  other 
provinces ;  becaufe  thofe  other  |)rovinces  are  not 
under  the  infpe6tion  and  fuperiniendencj  of  the 
aflfembly  of  a  particular  province.     What  is  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  defence  and  fupport  of  the  whole 
empire,  and  in  what  proportion  each  part  otight 
to  contribute,  can  be  judged  of  only  by  that 
aflembly  which  infpe6ts  and  fuperintends  the 
affairs  of  the  whole  empire. 
'    It  has  been  propofed,  accordingly,  that  the 
colonies  fhould  be  taxed  by  requifition,  tiie  par- 
Hament  of  Great  Britain  determining^  the  fum 
which  each  colony  ought  to  pay,  and  the  pro- 
vincial  aflembly  affeffing  and  levying  it  in  the 
way  that  fuited  bell  the  circumftances  of  the 
|)rovince.    What  concerned  the  whole  empire 
would  in  this  way  be  determined  by  the  afiembly 
which  infpe6ts  and  fuperintends  the  affairs x>f  the 
whole  empire ;  and  the  provincial  affairs  of  each 
colony  might  ftill   be   regulated  by  its   own 
^embly.     Though  the  colonies  ihould  in  this 
cafe  have  no  repreientatives  in  the  l^tiih  parlia- 
ment, yet,  if  we  may  judge  by  experience,*  there 
Is  no.  probability  that  the  parliamentary  requi- 
fition would  be  unredonable.    The  parliament 
of  England  has  not  upon  any  occafion  fliown  the 
finalleft  diQ)ofition  to  overburden  thoi^  parts  of 
the  e^ire  which  are  nbt  r^rdS^ted  in-  |iarlia- 
ment.     The  iUlands  of  Ghiern&y  and  Jerfey, 

without 
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without  any  means  of  refifting  the  authority  of  c  H  A  p. 
parliament,  are  more  lightly  taxed  than  any  part  Y^ 
of  Great  Britain.  Parliament  in  attempting  to 
exercife  its  fuppofed  right,  whether  well  or  ill 
grounded,  of  taxing  the  colonies,  has  never 
hitherto  demanded  of  them  any.  thing  which 
even  approached  to  a  juft  proportion  to  what 
was  paid  by  their  fellow-fubje6ls  at.  home.  I£ 
the  contribution  of  the  colonies,  befides,  was  to 
rife  or  fall  in  proportion  to  the  rife  or  fall  of  the 
land  tax,  parliament  could  not  tax  them  with- 
out taking  at  the  fame  time  its  own  conftituents, 
and  the  colonies  might  in  this  cafe  be  confidered 
as  virtually  reprefented  in  parliament. 

Examples  are  not  wanting  of  empires  in  which 
all  the  different  provinces  are  not  taxed,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  in  one  mafs; 
but  in  which  the  fovereign  regulates  the  fum 
which  each  province  ought  to  pay,  and  in  fome 
provinces  aifefles  and  levies  it  as  he  thinks  pro^ 
per ;  while  in  others,  he  leaves  it  to  be  afleifed 
and  levied  as  the  refpe6live  ftates  of  each  pro* 
vince  fhall  determine.  In  fome  provinces  of 
France,  the  king  not  only  impofes  what  taxes  he 
thinks  proper,  but  afleffes  and  levies  them  in  the 
way  he  thinks  proper.  From  others  he  demands 
a  certain  fum,  but  leaves  it  to  the  ftates  of  each 
province  to  affefs  and  levy  that  fum  as  they 
think  proper.  According  to  the  fcheme  of  tax* 
ing  by  requifition,  the  parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
tain would  ftand  nearly  in  the  fame  fituatJon 
towards  the  ccdiony  afTemblies,  as  the  King  of 
France  does  towards  the  fliltes  of  tholb  provinces 
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BOOK  whicAi  ftill  enjoy  the  privilege  of  having  ftates  of 
y^'    ^  their  own,  the  provinces  of  France  which  axe 
fuppofed  to  be  the  beft  govecped. 

But  though)  according  to  this  fcheme,  the 
colonies  <x>uld  have  no  juft  reafon  to  fear  that 
their  fbare  of  the  public  burdens  fiioidd  ever 
e:sceed  the  proper  proportion  to  that  of  tiieir 
|ellow-citizens  at  home ;   Great  Britain  might 
have  juft  reafon  to  fear  that  it  never  would 
amount  to  that  proper  proportion.    The  parlia- 
ment <^  Great  Britain  has  not  for  fome  time  paft 
had  the  fame  eftabliibed  authority  in  the  colo- 
nieSy  which  the  French  King  has  in  thofe  pro- 
vinces of  France  which  ftill  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  having  ftates  of  their  own.    The  colony  af- 
fembliesy  if  they  were  not  very  favourably  dif- 
pofed  (and  uolefs  more  fkilfully  managed  than 
they  ever  have  been  hitherto,  they  are  not  very 
likely  to  be  fo),  might  ftill  find  many  pretences 
for  evading  or  rejecting  the  moft  reafonable  re«^ 
guifitions  of  parliament.     A  French  war  breaks 
out,  we  fliaU  fuppofe }  ten  millions  mt^  imme- 
diately be  raifed,  in  order  to  defend  the  feat  of 
the  empire.     This  fum  muft  be  borrowed  upon 
the  credit  of  fbme  parliamentary  fond  mortgaged 
for  paymg  the  intereft.    Part  of  this  food  par- 
liament prc^ofes  to  raife  by  a  tax  to  be  levied  in 
Great  Britain,  and  part  of  it  by  a  requifition  to 
all  the  different  colony  affenUblie3  of  America 
and  the  Weft  indies.    Would  people  readily  ad- 
vance their  money  upon  the  credit  of  a  fund, 
^rhich  partly  depended  upon  the  good  htugour 
of  all  thofe  affemblies,  far  diftant  from  the  feat 
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of  the  vtaxy  and  iometimes,  perhaps,  thinking  chap. 
th^mfelves  not  much  concerned  in  the  event  of  .  ^^ 
it  ?  Upon  fuch  a  fund  no  more  money  would  pro- 
bably be  advanced  than  what  the  tax  to  be  levied 
in  Great  Britain  might  be  fuppofed  to  anfwer 
for.  The  whole  burden  of  the  debt  contra£ted 
on  account  of  the  War  would  in  this  manner  fall^ 
as  it  always  h;as  done  hitherto^  upon  Great  Bri^r 
tain ;  upon  a  part  of  the  empire,  and  not  upon 
the  whole  empire.  Great  Britain  is,  perhapd^ 
fince  the  world  began,  the  only  ftate  which,  as  it 
has  extended  its  empire,  has  only  increafed  its 
expence  without  once  augmenting  its  relburces. 
Other  ftates  have  generally  difburdened  them*- 
felves  upon  their  fubje6t  and  fubordinate  pro* 
vinces  of  the  moll  confiderable  part  of  the  ex- 
pence  of  defending  the  empire.  Great  Britain 
has  hitherto  fuiFered  her  fubje6l  and  fubordinate 
provinces  to  difburden  themfelves  upon  her  of 
almoft  this  whole  expence.  In  order  to  put 
Great  Britain  upon  a  footing  of  equality  with 
her  own  colonies,  which  the  law  has  hitherto 
fuppofed  to  be  fubjedl  and  fubordinate,  it  feems 
neceflary,  upon  the  fcheme  of  taxing  them  by 
parliamentary  requifition,  that  parliament  ihould 
have  fome  means  of  rendering  its  requifitions  im- 
mediately efie6tual,  in  cafe  the  colony  aflemblies 
ihould  attempt  to  evade  or  reje6t  them;  and 
what  thofe  mieans  are,  it  is  not  very  eafy  to  con- 
ceive, and  it  has  not  yet  been  explained. 

Should  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  at 
the  iam.e  time,  be  eyer  fully  eftablilhed  in  the 
right  of  taxiftg  the  colonies,  even  independent  of 
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BOOK  the  confent  of  their  own  afiembliesy  the  im^ 
^'  portance  of  thofe  aflemblies  would  from  that 
moment  be  at  an  end,  and  with  it,  that  of  all  the 
leading  men  of  Britifli  America.  Men  defire  to 
have  fome  fhare  in  the  management  of  public 
affairs  chiefly  on  account  df  the  importance 
which  it  gives  them.  Upon  the  power  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  leading  men,  the  natural  arif- 
tocracy  of  every  country,  have  of  preferving  or 
defending  their  refpedlive  importance,  depends 
the  (lability  and  duration  of  every  fyilem  of  free 
government.  In  the  attacks  which  thofe  lead- 
ing men  are  continually  making  upon  the  im- 
portance of  one  another,  and  in  the  defente  of 
'  their  own,  confifls  the  whole  play  of  domeftic 
faction  and  ambition.  The  leading  men  of 
America,  like  thofe  of  all  other  countries,  defire 
to  preferve  their  own  importance.  They  feel,  or 
imagine,  that  if  their  aflemblies,  which  they  are 
fond  of  calling  parliaments,  and  of  confidering 
as  equal  in  authority  to  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  ihould  be  fo  far  degraded  as  to  become 
the  humble  minifters  and  executive  officers  of 
that  parliament,  the  greater  part  of  Uieir  own 
importance  would  be  at  an  end.  They  have  re- 
jefted,  therefore,  the  propofal  of  being  taxed  by 
parliamentary  requifition,  and  like  other  ambi* 
tious  and  high-fpirited  men,  have  rather  chofen 
to  draw  the  fword  in  defence  of  their  own  im- 
portance. 

Towards  the  declenfion  of  the  Rcnnan  re- 
public, the  allies  of  Rome,  who  had  borne  the 
principal  bujrden  of  defending  the  ftate  and.  e3&* 
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tending  the  empire,  demanded  to  be  admitted  to  crap. 
all  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens.      Upon      ^^^' 
being  refiifed,  the  focial  war  broke  out.    During 
the  courfe  of  that  war  Rome  granted  thofe 
privileges  to  the  greater  part  of  them,  one  by 
one,  arid  in  proportion  as  they  detached  them- 
felves  from  the  general  confederacy.     The  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain  infifts  upon  taxing  the 
colonies  ;  and  they  refufe  to  be  taxed  by  a  par- 
liament in  which  they  are  not  reprefented.     If 
to  each  colony,  which  fhould  detach  itfelf  from 
the  general  confederacy.  Great  Britain  Ihould 
allow  fuch  a  number  of  reprefentatives  as  fuited 
the  proportion  of  what  it  contributed  to  the 
public  revenue  of  the  empire,  in  confequence 
of  its  being  fubjefted  to  the  fame  taxes,  and  in 
compenfation  admitted  to  the  fame  freedom  of. 
trade  with  its    fellow-fubjefils  at  home;    the 
number  of  its  reprefentatives  to  be  augmented 
as  the  proportion  of  its  contribution  might  after- 
wards augment ;  a  new  method  of  acquiring  im- 
portance, a  new  and  more  dazzling  obje6t  of 
ambition  would  be  prefented  to  the  leading  men 
of  each  colony.     Inftead  of  piddling  for  the 
little  prizes  which  are  to  be  found  in  what  may 
be  called  the  paltry  raffle  of  colony  fa6tion  5  they 
might  then  hope,  from  the  prefumption  which 
men  naturally  have  in  their  own  ability  and 
good  fortune,  to  draw  fome  of  the  great  prizes 
ivhich  fometimes  come  from  the  wheel  of  the 
great  date  lottery  of  Britifli  politics.    Unlefs  this 
or  fome  other  method  is  fallen  upon,  and  there 
feems  to  be  none  more  obvious  than  this,  of 
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BOOK  preferving  the  importance  and  of  gratifying  tbe 
j^  ,  ambition  of  the  leading  men  of  America,  it  is 
not  very  probable  that  they  will  ever  voluntarily 
fubmit  to  us ;  and  we  ought  to  confider  that  the 
blood  which  muft  be  flied  in  forcing  them  to  do 
fo,  is,  every  drop  of  it,  the  blood  either  of  thofe 
who  are,  or  of  thofe  whom  we  wilh  to  have  for 
our  fellow-citizens.  They  are  very  weak  who 
flatter  themfelves  that,  in  the  flate  to  which 
things  have  come,  our  colonies  will  be  eafily 
conquered  by  force  alone.  The  perfons  who 
now  govern  the  refolutions  of  what  they  call  their 
continental  congrefs,  feel  in  themfelves  at  this 
moment  a  degree  of  importance  which,  perhaps, 
the  greateft  fubjefts  in  Europe  Ibarce  feel.  From 
fliop-keepers,  tradefmen,  andattomies,  they  are 
become  ftatefinen  and  legiflators,  and  are  em* 
ployed  in  contriving  a  new  form  of  government 
for  an  extenfive  empire,  which,  they  flatter  them* 
iblves,  will  become,  and  which,  indeed,  feems 
very  likely  to  become,  one  of  the  greatefl  and 
moft  formidable  that  ever  was  in  the  world. 
Five  hundred  different  people,  perhaps,  who  in 
different  ways  a£t  immediately  under  the  con- 
tinental congrefs ;  and  five  hundred  thoufand, 
perhaps,  who  a6b  under  thofe  five  hundred,  all 
feel  in  the  fame  manner  a  proportionable  rife  in 
their  own  importance.  Almofl  every  individual 
of  the  governing  party  in  America,  fills,  at  pre^ 
fent  in  his  own  fancy,  a  flation  fuperior,  not  only 
to  what  he  had  ever  filled  before,  but  to  what  he 
had  ever  expe£ted  to  fill ;  and  unleis  ibme  new 
objeft  of  ambition  is  prefented  either  tQ  him  or 
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to  hh  leaders,  if  he  has  the  ordinary  ipirit  of  a  C  hap* 
man,  he  will  die  in  defence  of  that  ftation.  .    ^^' 

It  is  a  remark  of  the  Prefident  Henaut,  that 
we  now  read  with  pleafure  the  account  of  many 
little  tranfa£tions  of  the  Ligue,  which  when  they 
happened  were  not  perhaps  confidered  as  very 
important  pieces  of  news.  But  every  man  then, 
fays  he,  fancied  himfelf  of  fome.  importance ; 
and  the  innumerable  memoirs  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  thofe  times  were,  the  greater 
part  of  them,  written  by  people  who  took  plea- 
fure in  recording  and  magnifying  events  in 
which,  they  flattered  them&lves,  they  had  been 
confiderable  a£lors.  How  obftinately  the  city 
of  Paris  upon  that  occalion  defended  itfelf, 
what  a  dreadful  famine  it  fupported  rather  than 
fubmit  to  the  beft  and  afterwards  to  the  moH 
beloved  of  all  the  French  Kings,  is  well  known* 
The  greater  part  of  the  citizens,  or  thofe  who 
governed  the  greater  part  <^  them,  fought  in 
defence  of  their  own  importance,  which  they 
fore&w  was  to  be  at  an  end  whenever  the  an« 
cient  government  fhould  be  re-eftablifhed.  Our 
colonies,  unlefs  they  can  be  induced  to  confent 
to  a  union,  are  very  likely  to  defend  themfelves 
againfl  the  befl  of  all  mother  countries,  as  obfti* 
nately  as  the  city  of  Paris  did  againfl  one  of  the 
befl  of  Kings. 

The  idea  of  reprefentation  was  unknown  in 
ancient  times.  When  the  people  of  one  flate 
were  admitted  to  the  right  of  citizenfhip  in 
another,  they  had  no  other  means  of  e:(ercifing 
that  right  but  by  coming  in  a  body  to.  Y<?*e  and 
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BOOK  deliberate  with  the  people  of  that  other  ilate. 
^*      The  admiffion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  inha^ 
bitants  of  Italj  to  the  privileges  of  Roman  citi< 
zens.  Completely  ruined  the  Roman  republic.  It 
was  no  longer  poffible  to  diflinguiih  between  who 
was  and  who  was  not  a  Roman  citizen.   No  tribe 
could  know  its  own  members.     A  rabble  of  any 
kind  could  be  introduced  into  the  aflemblies  of 
the  people,  could  drive  out  the  real  citizens,  and 
decide  upon  the  affiurs  of  the  republic  as  if  they 
'  themfelves  had  been  fuch.    But  though  America 
were  to  fend  fifty  or  fixty  new  reprefentati ves  to 
parliament,  the  door-keeper  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  could  not  find  any  great  difSculty  in 
diflinguifhing  between  who  was  and  who  was  not 
a  member.    Though  the  Roman  conftitution, 
therefore,  was  neceifarily  ruined  by  the  union  of 
Rome  with  the  allied  Hates  of  Italy,  thera  is  not 
the  leaft  probability  that  the  Britifli  conflitution 
would  be  hurt  by  the  union  of  Great  Britain  with 
her  colonies.     That  conflitution,  on  the  con« 
trary,  would  be  completed  by  it,  and  ieems  to 
be  imperfect  without  it.     The  aflembly  which 
deliberates  and  decides  concerning  the  affiurs  of 
every  part  of  the  empire,  in  order  to  be  properly 
informed,  ought  certainly  to  have  reprefentatives 
from  every  part  of  it.     That  this  union,  how» 
ever,  could  be  eafily  effectuated,  or  that  difficult 
ties  and  great  difficulties  might  not  occur  in  the 
execution,  I  do  not  pretend.     I  have  yet  heard 
of  none,  however,  which  appear  infurmountable. 
The  principal  perhaps  arile,  not  from  the  nature 
of  things,  but  from  the  prejudices  and  opinions 
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of  the  people  l)oth  on  this  and  on  the  other  fide  c  H  a  f. 
of  the  Atlantic.  .    ^• 

We,,  on  this  fide  the  water,  are  afraid  left  the 
multitude  of  American  reprefentatives  ihould 
overturn  the  balance  of  the  conftitution,  and  in« 
creafe  too  much  either  the  influence  of  the  crown 

* 

on  the  one  hand,  or  the  force  of  the  democracy 
on  the  other.  But  if  the  number  of  American 
reprefentatives  were  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
produce  of  American  taxation,  the  number  of 
people  to  be  managed  would  increafe  exa6lly  in 
proportion  to  the  means  of  managing  them ; 
and  the  means  of  managing,  to  the  number  of 
people  to  be  managed.  The  monarchical  and 
democratical  parts  of  the  conftitution  would, 
after  the  union,  fi^nd  exadtly  in  the  fame  degree 
of  relative  force  with  regard  to  one  another  as 
they  had  done  before* 

The  people  on  the  other  fide  of  the  water  are 
afraid  left  their  diftance  from  the  feat  of*  govern^ 
ment  might  expofe  them  to  many  oppreffions. 
But  their  reprefentatives  in  parliament,  of  which 
the  number  ought  from  the  firft  to  be  confider- 
able,  would  eafily  be  able  to  prote£t  them  from 
all  oppreflion.  The  diftance  could  not  much 
weaken  the  dependency  of  the  reprefentative 
upon  the  conftituent,  and  the  former  would  ftiU 
feel  that  he  owed  his  feat  in  parliament,  and  all 
the  confequence  which  he  derived  from  it,  to  th^ 
gpod*will  of  the  latter.  It  would  be  the  intereft 
of  the  former^  therefore,  to  cultivate  that  good«* 
will  by  complaining,  with  all  the  authority  of  a 
member  of  the  legiflature,  of  every  out^e  which 
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BOOK  any  civil  or  military  ojfficer  might  be  guilty  of  in 
y^  ,  thofe  remote  parts  of  the  empire.  The  diftance 
of  America  from  the  feat  of  government,  befides, 
the  natives  of  that  country  might  flatter  them- 
felves,  with  fome  appearance  of  reafon  too, 
would  not  be  of  very  long  continuance.  Such 
has  hitherto  been  die  rapid*  progrefs  of  that 
country  in  wealth,  population  and  improvement, 
that  in  the  courfe  of  little  more  than  a  century, 
perhaps,  the  produce  of  American  might  exceed 
that  of  Britifh  taxation.  The  feat  of  the  empire 
would  then  naturally  remove  itfelf  to  that  part 
of  the  empire  which  contributed  moft  to  the 
general  defence  and  fupport  of  the  whole. 

The  difcovery  of  America,  and  that  of  a 
paifage  to  the  Eail  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  are  the  two  greateft  and  moft  important 
events  recorded  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind. 
Their  confequences  have  already  been  very 
great :  but,  in  the  ihort  period  of  between  two 
and  three  centuries  which  has  elapfed  fince  thefe 
dilcoveries  were  made^  it  is  impofiible  that  the 
whole  extent  of  their  confequences  can  have  been 
feen.  What  benefits,  or  what  misfortunes  to 
mankind  may  hereafter  refult  from  tbofe  great 
events,  no  human  wifdom  can  forefee.  By 
uniting,  in  fome  iqes^fure,  the  moft  diilaut  parts 
of  the  world,  by  enabling  them  to  relieve  one 
anptbe^ •  £i  W^nts,  tp  encreafe  one  another's  enjoy- 
ments, and  to  9iicourage  one  another's  induftry, 
their  general  tendency  would  feem  to  be  bene- 
licial.  To  the  natives,  however,  both  of  the 
1^^  and  Weft  Indies,  all  the  commercial  bene- 
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fits  which  can  have  refulted  from  thofe  events  c  H  A  P. 
have  been  funk  and  loft  in  the  dreadful  misfor-  .    ^^* 
tunes  which  they  have  occaiioned.     Thefe  mif- 
fortunes,  however,  feem  to  have  arifen  rather 
from  accident  than  from  any  thing  in  the  nature 
of  thofe  events  themfelves.     At  the  particular 
time  when  thefe   difcoveries  were  made,  the 
fuperiority  of  force  happened  to  be  fo  great  on 
the  fide  of  the  Europeans,  that  they  were  enabled 
to  commit  with  impunity  every  fort  of  injuftice 
in  thofe  remote  countries.     Hereafter,  perhaps^ 
the  natives  of  thofe  countries  may  grow  ftronger, 
or  thofe  of  Europe  may  grow  weaker,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  all  the  different  quarters  of  the 
world  may  arrive  at  that  equality  of  courage  and 
force  which,  by  inQiiring  mutual  fear,  can  alone 
overawe  the  injuftice  of  independent  nations  into 
fome  fort  of  reQ)eft  for  the  rights  of  one  another. 
Put  nothing  feems  more  likely  to  eftablilh  this 
equality  of  forcethan  thp^t  mutual  communication 
pf  knowledge  and  of  all  forts  of  improvements 
which. an  extenfive  commerce  from  all  countries 
to  all  countries  naturally,  or  rather  neceffarily, 
carries  along  with  it. 

In  the  mean  time  one  of  the  principal  effects 
of  thofe  difcoveries  has  been  to  raife  the  mer, 
cantile  fyftem  to  a  degree  of  fplendour  and  glory 
which  it  could  never  otherwife  have  attained  to. 
It  is  the  objeft  of  that  iyft^m  to  enrich  a  great 
nation  rather  by  trade  and  manufactures  than  by 
the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  land,  rather 
by  the  induftry  of  the  towns  than  by  that  of  the 
pQantry.     But,  in  confequ^nce  of  thofe  diil 
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BOOK  coveries,  the  commercial  towns  of  Europe,  in* 
^^  ^  Head  of  being  the  manufacturers  and  carriers  for 
but  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  world  (that  part  of 
Europe  which  is  waflied  by  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
and  the  countries  which  lie  round  the  Baltic  and 
'  Mediterranean  feas),  have  now  become  the 
manufacturers  for  the  numerous  and  thriving 
cultivators  of  America,  and  the  carriers,  and  in 
fome  refpeCts  the  manufacturers  too,  for  almoft 
all  the  different  nations  of  Aiia,  Africa,  and 
America.  Two  new  worlds  have  been  opened 
to  their  induftry,  each  of  them  much  greater 
and  more  extenfive  than  the  old  one,  and  the 
market  of  one  of  them  growing  iliU  greater  and 
greater  every  day. 

The  countries  which  TpoiOefs  the  colonies  of 
America,  and  which  trade  direCtly  to  the  Eaft 
Indies,  enjoy,  indeed,  the  whole  fhew  and  iplen- 
dour  of  this  great  commerce.  Other  countries, 
however,  notwithftanding  all  the  invidious  re- 
ftraints  by  which  it  is  meant  to  exclude  them, 
frequently  enjoy  a  greater  fhare  of  the  real. 
benefit  of  it«  The  colonies  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, for  example,  give  more  real  encouragement 
to  the  induftry  of  other  countries  than  to  that  of 
Spain  and  Portugal.  In  the  iingle  article  of 
linen  alone  the  confumption  of  thoie  colonies 
amounts,  it  is  iaid,  but  I  do  not  pretend  to 
warrant  the  quantity,  to  more  than  three  millions 
derling  a  year.  But  this  great  confumption  is 
9lmoft  entirely  fupplied  by  France,  Flanders, 
Holland,  and  Germany.  Spain  and  Portugal 
fiirnifli  but  a  imaU  ^part  of  it«     The  capital 

which 
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which  fupplies  the  colonies  with  this  great  quan-  9  h  A  P. 
tity  of  linen  is  annually  diftributed  among,  and  ^^' 
furniflies  a  revenue  to  the  inhabitants  of  thofe 
other  countries.  The  profits  of  it  only  are  fpent 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  they  help  to 
fuppoil:  the  fumptuous  profufion  of  the  mer- 
chants of  Cadiz  and  Liibon. 

Even  the  regulations  by  which  each  nation 
endeavours  to  fecure  to  itfelf  the  excluflve  trade 
of  its  own  colonies,  are  frequently  more  hurtful 
to  the  countries  in  favour  of  which  they  are 
eftablilhed  than  to  thofe  againft  which  they  are 
eilabliflied.  The  unjuft  oppreffion  of  the  in- 
duftry  of  other  countries  falls  back,  if  I  may  fay 
fo,  upon  the  heads  of  the  oppreffors,  and  cruihes 
their  induftry  more  than  it  does  that  of  thofe 
other  countries.  By  thofe  regulations,  for 
example,  the  merchant  of  Hamburgh  muft  fend 
the  linen  which  he  deftines  for  the  American 
market  to  London,  and  he  mufl  bring  back 
from  thence  the  tobacco  which  he  deftines  for 
the  German  market;  becaufe  he  can  neither 
fend  the  one  dire6lly  to  America,  nor  bring  back 
the  other  direftly  from  then  ce.  By  this  reftraint 
he  is  probably  obliged  to  fell  the  one  fomewhat 
cheaper,  and  to  buy  the  other  fomewhat  dearer 
than  he  otherwife  might  have  done ;  and  hi* 
profits  are  probably  fomewhat  abridged  by  means 
of  it.  In  this  trade,  however,  between  Ham- 
burgh and  London,  he  certainly  receives  the 
returns  of  his  capital  much  more  quickly  than 
he  could  poffibly  have  done  in  the  direfl  trade 
to  America,  even  though  we  fhould  fuppoie, 

what 
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BOOK  what  is  by  no  means  the  cafe,  that  the  pa3rments 
j^^  of  America  were  as  pun^ual  as  thofe  of  London. 
In  the  trade,  therefore,  to  which  thofe  regu^ 
lations  confine  the  merchant  of  Hamburgh,  his 
capital  can  keep  in  conftant  employifient  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  German  induftry  than  it 
poilibly  could  have  done  in  the  trade  from  which 
he  is  excluded.  Though  the  one  employment, 
therefore,  may  to  him  perhaps  be  lefs  profitable 
than  the  other,  it  cannot  be  lefs  advantageous 
to  his  country.  It  is  quite  otherwife  with  the 
employment  into  which  the  monopoly  naturally 
attra6ts,  if  I  may  lay  fo,  the  capital  of  the 
London  merchant.  That  employment  may, 
perhaps,  be  more  profitable  to  him  than  the 
greater  part  of  other  employments,  but,  on 
account  of  the  flownefs  of  the  returns,  it  cannot 
be  more  advantageous  to  his  country. 

Afler.  all  the  unjuft  attempts,  therefore,  of 
every  country  in  Europe  to  engrofs  to  itfelf  the 
whole  advantage  of  the  trade  of  its  own  colonies, 
no  country  has  yet  been  able  to  engrols  to  itfelf 
any  thing  but  the  expence  of  fupporting  in  time 
of  peace  and  of  defending  in  time  of  war  the 
oppreflive  authority  which  it  aiTumes  over  them. 
The  inconveniencies  refulting  from  the  pofleffion 
of  its  colonies,  every  country  has  engrofiTed  to 
itfelf  completely.  The  advantages  refulting 
from  their  trade  it  has  been  obliged  to  fhare  with 
maby  other  countries. 

At  firft  fight,  no  doubt,  the  monopcjy  of  the 
great  commerce  of  America,  naturally  f^ems  ta 
be  an  acquifition  of  the  higheil  value*    To  the 

undif- 
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undifcerning  eye  of  giddy  ambition,  it  tiatiirally  c  H  A  P; 
prefents  itfelf  amidfl  the  .confufed  fcramble  of  ^  Y^ 
politics  and  war,  ♦as  a  very  dazzling  objefil  to 
fight  for.  The  dazzling  fplendour  of  the  objeft, 
however,  the  immenfe  greatnefs  of  the  com- 
merce,- is  the  very  quality  which  renders  the 
monopoly  of  it  hurtful,  or  which  makes  one 
employment,  in  its  own  nature  neceffarily  lefs 
advantageous  to  the  country  than  the  greater 
part  of  other  employments,  abforb  a  niuch 
greater  proportion  of  the  capital  of  the  country 
than  what  would  otherwife  have  gone  to  it. 

The  mercantile  ftock  of  every  country,  it  haa 
been  fliewn  in  the  fecond  book,  naturally  feeks, 
if  one  may  fay  fo,  the  employment  moft  ad  van** 
tageous  to  that  country.  If  it  is  employed  in  the 
carrying  trade,  the  country  to  which  it  belongs 
becomes  the  emporium  of  the  goods  of  all  the 
countries  whofe  trade  that  ftock  carries  on.  But 
the  owner  of  that  ftock  neceflarily  wiflies  to  dif- 
pofe  of  as  great  a  part  of  thofe  goods  as  he  can 
at  home.  He  thereby  faves  himfelf  the  trouble, 
rifk,  and  expence,  of  exportation,  and  he  will 
upon  that  account  be  glad  to  fell  them  at  home, 
not  only  for  a  much  fmaller  price,  but  with 
fomewhat  a  fmaller  profit  than  he  might  expert 
to  make  by  fending  them  abroad.  He  naturally, 
therefore,  endeavours  as  much  as  he  can  to  turn 
his  carrying  trade  into  a  foreign  trade  of  con- 
funaption.  If  his  ftock  again  is  employed  in  a 
foreign  trade  of  confumption,  he  will,  for  the 
fame  reafon,  be  glad  to  difpofe  of  at  home  as 
great  a  part  as  he  can  of  the  home  goods^  which 

he 
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B  o  o  K  he  coUe^b  in  jorder  to  export  to  ibme  foreign 
j^  .  market,  and  he  will  thus  endeavour,  as  much  as 
he  can,  to  turn  his  foreign  trade  of  confumption 
into  a  home  trade.  The  mercantile  flock  of 
every  country  naturally  courts  in  this  manner 
the  near,  and  ihuns  the  diftant  employment; 
naturally  courts  the  employment  in  which  the 
returns  are  frequent,  and  ihuns  that  in  which 
they  are  diftant  and  flow ;  naturally  courts  the 
employment  in« which  it  can  maintain  thegreateft 
quantity  of  productive  labour  in  the  country  to 
which  it  belongs,  or  in  which  its  owner  refides, 
and  Ihuns  that  in  which  it  can  maintain  there 
the  fnialleft  quantity.  It  naturally  courts  the 
employment  which  in  ordinary  cafes  is  moft 
advantageous,  and  fliuns  that  which  in  ordinary 
cafes  is  leaft  advantageous  to  that  country. 

But  if  in  any  of  thofe  diftant  employments, 
which  in  ordinary  cafes  are  lefs  advantageous 
to  the  country,  the  profit  fhould  happen  to  rife 
fomewhat  higher  than  what  is  fufficient  to 
balance  the  natural  preference  which  is  given  to 
nearer  employments,  this  fuperiority  of  profit 
will  draw  ftock  from  thofe  nearer  employments, 
till  the  profits  of  all  return  to  their  proper  level. 
This  fuperiority  of  profit,  however,  is  a  proof 
that,  in  the  actual  circumftances  of  the  ibciety, 
thofe  diftant  employments  are  fomewhat  under- 
ftbcked  in  proportibn  to  other  employments,  and 
that  the  ftock  of  the  fociety  is  not  diftributed  in 
the  propereft  manner  among  all  the  diflferent 
employments  carried  on  in  it.  It  is  a  proof  that 
fomethisg  is  either  bought  cheaper  or  ibid  dearer 
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than  it  ought  to  be,  and  thdt  fame  particular  CHAP* 
clafs  o£  citizens  ift  more  or  lefs  oppreffed  eithef  ,  Y^^ 
by  paying  more  or  by  getting  lefs  than  what  is 
fuitable  to  that  equality,  which  ought  to  take 
place,  and  which  ^laturally  does  take  place  among 
all  the  different  clafles  of  them.  Though  the 
feme  ca{»tal  never  will  maintain  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  produ6iive  labour  in  a  diilant  as  in  a 
near  employment,  yet  a  diflant  employment  may 
be  as  neceffiiry  for  the  welfare  of  the  fociety  as  a 
near  one ;  the  goods  which  th«  diftant  employ* 
ment  deals  in  being  neceflary,  perhaps,  for  car- 
rying on  many  of  the  nearer  employments.  But 
if  tibe  pr<i[fits  of  thofe  who  deal  in  fuch  goods  are 
above  their  proper  level,  thofe  goods  will  be  ibid 
dearer  than  they  ought  to  be,  or  fomewhat  above 
their  natural  price,  and  all  thojfe  engaged  in  the 
nearer  employments  will  be  more  or  lefe  op- 
prefied  by  this  high  price.  Their  intereft,  there- 
fore, in  this  cafe  requires  that  fome  flock  fhould 
be  withdrawn  from  thofe  nearer  employments^ 
and  turned  towards  that  diftant  one,  in  order  to 
reduce  its  profits  to  their  proper  level,  and  the 
price  of  the  goods  which  it  deals  in  to  their 
natural  price.  In  this  extraordinary  cafe,  the 
public  interefl  requires  that  fome  flock  fhould 
be  withdrawn  from  thofe  employments  which 
in  ordinary  cafes  are  more^'advantageous,  and 
turned  towards  one  wJWteh  in  ordinary  cafes  is 
lefs  advantageous  to  the  public:  and  in  this 
extraordinary  cafe,  the  natural  interefls  and  in- 
clitiations  of  men  coincide  as  exa^Iy  with  the 
public  interefl  as  in  all  other  ordinary  cafes, 
VOL.  HI.  H  H  and 
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BOOK  and  lead  them  to  withdraw  Hock  from  the  neaf| 
j^^  ,  and  to  turn  it  towards  the  diilant  employment. 
It  is  thus  that  the  private  intereils  and  paffions 
of  individuals  naturally  dilpofe  them  to  turn 
their  flock  towards  the  employments  which  in 
ordinary  cafes  are  moil  advantageous  to  the  fo- 
ciety.  But  if  from  this  natural  preference  they 
ihould  turn  too  much  of  it  lowards  thofe  em« 
ployments,  the  fall  of  profit  in  them  and  the 
rife  of  it  in  all  others  immediately  difpofe  them 
to  alter  this  faulty  diflribution.  Without  any 
intervention  of  law,  therefore,  the  private  inte- 
refls  and  paffions  of  men  naturally  lead  them  to 
divide  and  diflribute  the  flock  of  every  fociety, 
among  all  the  different  employments  carried  on 
in  it,  as  nearly  as  poflible  in  the  proportion 
which  is  mofl  agreeable  to  the  interefl  of  the 
whole  fociety. 

All  the  different  regidations  of  the  mercan- 
tile fyflem,  neceffarily  derange  more  or  lefs  this 
natural  and  mofl  advantageous  diflribution  of 
flock.  But  thofe  Which  concern  the  trade  to 
America  and  the  Eail  Indies  derange  it  perhaps 
more  than  any  other ;  becaufe  the  trade  to  thofe 
two  great  continents  'abforbs  a  greater  quantity 
of  flock  than  any  two  other  branches  of  trade. 
The  regulations,  however,  by  which  this  de- 
rangement is  effe6led  in  thofe  two  different 
branches  of  trade  are  not  altogether  the  fame. 
Monopoly  is  tThie  gre^t  engine  of  both :  but  it  is 
a  different  fort  of  monopoly.  Monopoly  of  one 
kind  or  apother,  indeed,  feems  to  be  the  fole 

engine  o^  the  mercantile  fyflem. 

In 
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In  the  trade  to  America  every  nation  en-  chap. 
deavours  to  engrofs  as  much  as  poffible  the  whole  ^  vn. 
market  of  its  own  colonies^  by  fairly  excluding 
all  other  nations  from  any  direfil  trade  to  them. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
the  Portuguefe  endeavoured  to  manage  the  trade 
to  the  Eaft  Indies  in  the  fame  manner,  by 
claiming  the  fole  right  of  failing  in  the  Indian 
feas,  on  account  of  the  merit  of  having  firft 
found  out  the  road  to  them.  The  Dutch  ftiU 
continue  to  exclude  all  other  European  nations 
from  any  dire6t  trade  to  their  fpice  iflands. 
Monopolies  of  this  kind  are  evidently  eftabliftied 
againd  all  other  European  nations,  who  are 
thereby  not  only  excluded  from  a  trade  to  which 
it  might  be  convenient  for  them  to  turn  fome 
part  of  their  ftock,  but  are  obliged  to  buy  the 
goods  which  that  trade  deals  in  fome  what  dearer, 
than  if  they  could  import  themthefnfelvesdireftly 
from  the  countries  which  produce  them* 

But  fince  the  fall  of  the  power  of  Portugal, 
no  Europeian  nation  has  claimed  the^xclufive 
right  of  failing  in  the^  Indian  feas,  of  which  the 
principal  ports  are  now  open  to  the  fhips  of  all 
European  nations.  Except  in  Portugal,  how* 
ever,  and  within  thefe  few^years  in  France,  the 
trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies  has  in  every  European 
country  been  fubje^led  to  an  exclufive  company. 
Monopolies  of  this  kind  are  properly  eftablilhed 
againft  the  very  nation  which  ere6ls  them.  The 
greater  part  of  that  nation. are  thereby  not  only 
excluded  from  a  trade  to  which  it  might  be  con- 

H  H  2  venient 
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BOOK  venient  for  them  to  turn  feme  part  of  thfeir  ftbek, 
^  but  are  obliged  to  buy  the  goods  \dHch  thk, 
trade  deals  in,  fomewlMit  deai^r  that  if  k  was 
open  and  free  to  all  their  countrymen.  Since 
the  eftablifliment  of  the  Engliih  Eaft  India  com- 
pany, for  example,  the  other  inhabitants  of 
England,  over  and  above  being  exdtKted  from 
the  trade,  mull  have  paid  in  the  price  of  the  Eaft 
India  ^oods  which  they  have  cotijRtoed,  mt 
6nly  for  all  the  extraordinary  profits  which  the 
fcompany  may  have  made  upon  thofe  goods  in 
Cbnfecjuence  of  their  monopoly,  \mt  for  all  th« 
Extraordinary  wafte  which  the  fraud  and  abufe, 
infeparable  from  the  management  of  the  affiurs 
t>f  fo  great  a  company,  muft  neceffitrily  have 
Occaiioned.  Tire  abfurdity  of  this  fecond  kind 
of  monopoly,  therefore,  is  miidi  m»ore  manifeft 
than  that  of  the  firft. 

Both  thefe  kinds  of  monopolies  derange  fflore 
or  lefs  the  natural  diftribution  of  the  ftock  of 
the  fociety:  but  they  do  not  always  -derange 
it  in  the  fame  way. 

Monopolies  of  the  firft  kind  always  attraft 
to  the  particular  trade  in  which  they  are  efta- 
blifhed,  a  greater  proportion  x>f  the  ftock  of  lie 
fociety  than  what  would  go  to  that  trade  rf  its 
own  accord. 

Monopolies  of  the  fecond  kind'  may  fome- 
times  attraS;  ftock  towards  the  particular  trade 
in  which  they  are  eftablifhed,  arid  fometimes 
repel  it  from  that  trade  according  to  different 
circumftances.    In  poor  countries  they  natnraHy 

attraa 
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attraft  towards,  that  tFade  vXQve  &Ofik  t]^9/X:^q\i\d  c  H  A  p» 
otherwife  go  to  it.    In  rich  cai«\tri?s  they  ^^^  ^  J^ 
turally  repel  from  it  a  good  deal  of  ftock,  y^hkki 
would  otherwife  go  to  it* 

Such  poor  countries  as  Sweden  a^d  De^oiar^;^ 
for  example^  would  probably  have  j^ever  J(ent^  2^ 
lingle  fliip  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  had  not  tli$  t'^d^^ 
been  fubje<9;ed  to  an  exclufive  company,  Th^ 
eilabliihment  of  fuch  a  company  neceflarily  ej^^ 
courages  adventurers.  Their  monopoly  fecureif 
them  againil  all  competitors  in  the  hame  »\ark^t| 
and  they  have  the  fame  chance  fox  foreign  maf- 
kets  with  the  traders  of  other  natigoiSk  Th'^ 
monopoly  Ihows  them  the  certainty  of  a  g?e^^ 
profit  upon  a  cofl(iderable  quantity  of  g«^?4*5 
and  the  chance  of  a  confiderable  pfof^t  ypoft  ( 
great  quantity.  Without  fuch  extraordinary  en- 
couragement, the  poor  traders  of  fijpl)  ppay 
countries!  would  probably  never  have  thiO\jglit  of 
hazarding  their  fmall  capitals  in  fo  very  diftap^ 
and  uncertain  an  adventure  as  the  tr^de  to 
the  Eaft  Indies  muft  naturally  have  appeared,  to 
them. 

Such  a  rich  country  as  Holland,  on  the  cqjir 
trary,.  would  probably,  in  the  cafe  of  a  free 
tracje,  fend  many  more  Ihips  to  the  Jlaft  Indipj 
than  it  aftually  does.  The  limited  ftock  pf  the 
Putch  Eaft  India  company  p^robaWy  repe^  from 
that  trade  many  great  mercantile  capitals  whie}i 
vvould  otherwife  go  to  it.  The  mercantile  capital 
of  JloUand  is  fo  great  that  it  is,  as  it  were^  cpd- 
tiQually  overflqwing,  fometi^es  into  tjiq  p^hjip 
fvinM  of  foreign  cgpntries,  fan)etiro§s  j»to  loans 

H  H   3  to 
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B  o  o  K  *<'  private  traders  and  adventurers  of  foreign 
IV.  countries,  fometimes  into  the  moft  round-about 
foreign  trades  of  confumption,  and  fometimes 
into  the  carrying  trade.  All  near  employment^ 
being  completely  filled  up,  all  the  capital  whicl^ 
can  be  placed  in  them  with  any  tolerable  pror 
fit  being  already  placed  in  them,  the  capital 
of  Holland  neceflarily  flows  towards  the  moft 
diftant  employments.  The  trade  to  the  Eaft 
Indies,  if  it  were  altogether  free,  would  probably 
abforb  the  greater  pairt  of  this  redundant  capital. 
The  Eaft  Indies  offer  a  market  both  for  the 
inanufa6iures  of  Europe  and  for  the  gold  and 
filver  as  well  as  foj:  feveral  other  produftions  of 
America,  greater  and  more  extenflve  than  both 
Europe  and  America  put  together. 

Every  derangement  of  the  natural  diftribu- 
tion  of  ftock  is  neceflarily  hurtful  to  the  fociety 
in  which  it  takes  place ;  whether  it  be  by  rcr 
pelling  from  a  particular  trade  the  ftock  which 
would  otherwife  go  to  it,  or  by  attradting  to- 
wards a  particular  trade  that  which  would  not 
otherwife  come  to  it.  If,  without  any  exclufive 
pompany,  the  trade  of  Holland  to  the  Eaft  Indies 
would  be  greater  than  it  a6lually  is,  that  country 
muft  fuffer  a  confiderable  loft  by  part  of  its  ca* 
pital  being  excluded  from  the  employment  moft 
convenient  for  that  part.  And  in  the  fame 
manner,  if^  without  any  exclufive  company,  the 
trade  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  to  th^  Eaft  Indies 
would  be  lefs  than  it  actually  is,  or,  wha,t  per. 
haps  is  more  probable,  would  not  exift  ^tall, 
thofe  two  countries  muft  liHewiie  fufiei*  a  con- 
siderable 
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fiderable  lofs  by  part  of  their  capital  being  chap. 
drawn  into  an  employment  which  muft  be  more  ^  J^ 
or  lefs  unfuitable  to  their  prefent  circumftances. 
Better  for  them, -perhaps,  in  their  prefent  cir^ 
cumftances,  to  buy  Eaft  India  goods  of  other 
nations,  even  tiiough  they  ihould  pay  fomewhat 
dearer,  than  to  turn  fo  great  a  part  of  their  fmall 
capital  to  fo  very  diftant  a  trade,  in  wiiich  the 
returns  are  fo  very  flow,  in  which  that  capital 
can  maintain  fo  fmall  a  quantity  of  produ^ive 
labour  at  home,  where  produ6live  labour  is  fo 
much  wanted,  where  fo  little  is  done^  and  where 
ib  much  is  to  do. 

Though  without  an  exclufive  company,  there- 
fore, a  particular  country  Ihould  not  be  able  to 
carry  on  any  dire6l  trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  it 
will  not  from  thence  follow  that  fuch  a  company 
ought  to  be  eftabliflied  there,  but  only^that  fuch 
a  country  ought  not  in  thefe  circumftances  to 
trade  direftly  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  That  fuch 
companies  are  not  in  general  neceflary  for  carry- 
ing on  the  Eaft  India  trade,  is  fufficiently  demon- 
flrated  by  the  experience  of  the  Portuguefe,  who 
enjoyed  almoft  the  whole  of  it  for  more  than  a 
century  together  without  any  exclufive  company. 

No  private  merchant,  it  has  been  faid,  coul4 
w^ell  have  capital  fufficient  to  maintain  fa6lors 
and  agents  in  the  different  ports  of  the  Eaft 
Indies,  in  order  to  provide  goods  for  the  fliips 
which  he  might  occafionally  fend  thither ;  and 
yet,  unlefs  he  was  able  to  do  this,  the  difficulty 
of  .finding  a  cargo  might  frequently  make  his 
fliips  lofe  the  feafon  for  returning,  and  the  exr 
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BOOK  pence  of  fo  long  a  delay  would  not  only  eat  up 
^*_  ^  the  whole  profit  of  the  adventure  but  frequently 
occafion  a  very  confiderable  lofe.    This  argu- 
ment,  however,  if  it  proved  any  thipg  at  all, 
would  prove  that  no  one  great  branch  of  trade 
could  be  carried  on  without  an  exclufive  com- 
pany, which  is  contrary  to  the  experience  of  all 
nations.     There  is  no  great  branch  of  trade  in 
which  the  capital  of  any  one  private  merchant 
is  fufficient,  for  carrying  on  all  the  fubordinate 
branches  which  mud  be  carried  on,  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  principal  one.     But  when  a  nation 
is  ripe  for  any  great  branch  of  trade,  fome  mer- 
chants  naturally  turn  their  capitals  towards  the 
principal,  and  fome   towards  the  fubordinate 
branches  of  it;   and  though  all  the  different 
branches  of  it  are  in  this  manner  carried  on,  yet 
it  very  feldom  happens  that  they  are  all  carried 
on  by  the  capital  of  one  private  merchant.    If  a 
nation,  therefore,  is  ripe  for  the  Eaft  India  trade, 
a  certain  portion  of  its  capital  will  naturally 
divide  itfelf  among  all  the  different  branches  of 
that  trade.     Some  of  its  merchants  will  find  it 
for  their  intereft  to  refide  in  the  Eafl;  Indies,  and 
to  employ  their  capitals  there  in  providing  goods 
for  the  fliips  which  are  to  be  fent  out  by  other 
merchants  who  refide  in  Europe.     The  fettle- 
ments  which  different  European  nations  have 
obtained  in  the  Eafl:  Indies,  if  they  were  taken 
from  the  exclufive  companies  to  which  they  at 
prefent  belong,  and  put  under  the  immediate 
prote6lion  of  the  fovereign,  would  render  this 
refidence  both  fafe  and  eafy,  at  leafi;  to  the  mer- 
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chants  of  the  particular  nations  to  whom  thofe  c  HAP. 
fetUements  belong.     If  at  any  particular  time      ^* 
that  part  of  the  capital  of  any  country  which  of 
its  own  accord  tended  and  inclined,  if  I  may  fay 
£6^  towards  the  Eail  India  trade,  was  not  fuffi- 
cient  for  carrying  on  all  thofe  different  branches 
of  it,  it  would  be  a  proof  that,  at  that  particular 
time,  that  country  was  not  ripe  for  that  trade, 
and  that  it  would  do  better  to  buy  for  fome 
time,  even  at  a  higher  price,  from  other  Eu. 
ropean  nations,  the  Sail  India  goods  it  had  oc«- 
cafion  for,  than  to  import  them  itfelf  direfiUy 
from  the  Eaft  Indies.     What  it  might  lofe  by 
the  high  price  of  thofe  goods  could  feldom  be 
equal  to  the  lofs  which  it  would  fullain  by  the 
diftra£lion  of  a  large  portion  of  its  capital  from 
other  employments  more  neceffary,  or  more  ufe- 
ful,  or  more  fuitable  to  its  circumflances  and 
fituation,  than  a  direct  trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies. 
Though  the  Europeans  poflefs  many  con- 
fiderable  fettlements  both  upon  the   coaft  of 
Africa  and  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  they  have  not 
yet  eftablilhed  in  either  of  thofe  countries  fuch 
numerous  and  thriving  colonies  as  thofe  in  the 
iilands  and  continent  of  America.     Africa,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  feveral  of  the  countries  compre- 
hended  under  the  general  name  of  the  Eaft  In- 
dies, are  inhabited  by  barbarous  nations.     But 
thofe  nations  were  by  no  means  fo  weak  and 
defencelefs  as  the  miferable  and  helple/s  Ameri- 
cans ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  natural  fertility 
of  the  countries  which  they  inhabited,  they  were 
befides  much  more  populous.    The  moft  barba- 
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BOOK  rous  nations  either  of  Africa  or  of  the  Eaft 
j^l  ,  Indies  were  Ihepherds;  even  the  Hottentots 
were  fo.  But  the  natives  of  every  part  of 
America,  except  Mexico  and  Peru,  were  only 
hunters;  and  the  difference  is  very  great  between 
the  number  of  fhepherds  and  that  of  hunters 
whom  the  fame  extent  of  equally  fertile  territory 
can  maintain.  In  Africa  and  the  Eafl  Indies, 
therefore,  it  was  more  difficult  to  difplace  the 
natives,  and  to  extend  the  European  plantations 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  land  of  the  original 
inhabitants.  The  genius  of  exclufive  companies, 
befides,  is  unfavourable,  it  has  already  been  ob- 
ferved,  to  the  growth  of  new  colonies,  and  has 
probably  been  the  principal  caufe  of  the  little 
progrefs  which  they  have  made  in  the  Eafl  In- 
dies. The  Portuguefe  carried  on  the  trade  both 
to  Africa  and  the  Eafl  Indies  without  any  exclu* 
five  companies,  and  their  fettlements  at  Congo, 
Angola,  and  Benguela  on  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
and  at  66a  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  though  much 
deprefled  by  fuperftition  and  every  fort  of  bad 
government,  yet  beai:  fome  faint  refemblanee  to 
the  colonies  of  America,  and  are  partly  inhabited 
by  Portuguefe  who  have  been  eftabliihed  there 
for  feveral  generations.  The  Dutch  fettlements 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  at  Batavia,  are 
at  prefent  the  moft  confiderable  colonies  which 
the  Europeans  have  eftablifhed  either  in  Africa 
or  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  both  thefe  ffettlements 
lire  peculiarly  fortunate  in  their  fituation.  The 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
people  almoft  as  barbarous  and  quite  as  inca- 
pable 
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pable  of  defending  themfelves  as  the  natives  of  c  if  A  P, 
America.     It  is  befides  the  half-way  houfe,  if     ^^^ 
one  may  fay  fo,  between  Europe  arid  the  Eaft 
Indies,  at  which    almofl   every  European  Ihip 
makes  fome  ftay  both  in  going  and  returning. 
The  fupplying  of  thofe  fliips  with  every  fort  of 
frefli  provifions,  with  fruit  and  fometimes  with 
wine,  affords  alone  a  very  extenfive  market  for 
the  furplus  produce  of  the  colonifts.     What  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  between  Europe  and 
every  part  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  Batavia  is  between 
the  principal  countries  of  the  Eaft  Indies.     It 
lies  upon  the  moft  frequented  road  from  Indofi 
tan  to  China  and  Japan,  and  is  nearly  about 
mid-way  upon  that  road.      Almoft  all  the  ihips 
too  that  fail  between  Europe  and  China  touch  at 
Batavia ;  and  it  is,  over  and  above  all  this,  the 
center  and  principal  m^rt  of  what  is  called  the 
country  trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies  ;    not  only  of 
that  part  of  it  whigh  is  carried  on  by  Europeans^ 
but  of  that  which  is  carried  on  by  the  native 
Indians ;  and  veffels  navigated  by  the  inhabitants 
of  China   and  Japan,    of  Tonquin,   Malacca, 
Cochin-China,  and  the  ifland  of  Celebes,    are 
frequently  to  be  feen  in  its  port.      Such  advan- 
tageous fituations  have  enabled  thofe  two  colo* 
nies  to  furmount  all  the  obftacles  which  the 
oppreffive  genius  of  an  exclufive  company  may 
have  occafionally  oppofed  to  their  growth.  They 
Jiave  enabled  Batavia  to  furmount  the  additional 
difadvantage  of  perhaps  the  moft  unwholefome 
^limate  in  the  world,. 

The 
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The  EngHfh  ax^  Dutch  compaaies,  thoragh 
they  have  eitahlifhed  no  confiderable  cdcHue^, 
except  the  two  above  mentioned,  have  hotk 
made  confiderable  conquefls  in  the  Eaft  Indiesi. 
But  in  the  manner  in  which  they  both  govern 
their  new  fiibjedts,  the  natural  genius  of  an  ex- 
clufi  ve  company  has  fhown  itfelf  moft  diftinftljF. 
In  the  (pice  iflands  the  Dutch  are  faid  to  burs 
all  the  ^iceries  which  a  fertile  feafon  produces 
beyond  what  they  expeft  to  di^mfe  of  in  Eu* 
rope  with  fuch  a  profit  as  they  think  fufiioient 
tn  the  iflands  where  they  have  no  fettlemeuts, 
they  give  a  premium  to  thofe  who  collet);  the 
young  bloflbms  and  green  leaves  of  the  clove 
and  nutmeg  trees  which  naturally  grow  there, 
but  which  this  lavage  policy  has  now,  it  is  faid, 
almoft  completely  extirpated*  Even  in  the 
iflands  where  they  have  fettlements  they  have 
very  much  reduced,  it  is  faid,  the  number  of 
thofe  trees.  If  the  produce  even  of  their  own 
iflands  was  much  greater  than  what  fuited  their 
market,  the  natives,  they  fuQ)e^,  might  find 
means  to  convey  fome  part  of  it  to  other  na- 
tions }  and  the  beft  way,  they  imagine,  to  fecure 
their  own  monopoly,  is  to  take  care  that  no 
more  fliall  grow  than  what  they  themfelvea  carry 
to  miarket.  By  different  arts  of  opprefiion  they 
have  reduced  tlie  population  of  feveral  of  the 
Moluccas  nearly  to  the  number  which  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  fupply  with  frefli  provifions  and  other 
neceflaries  of  life  their  own  infignificant  garri- 
fons,  and  fuch  of  their  fliipsas  occafiopally  conie 
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thete  for  a  icargo  of  fpiccsv    '  Under  thte  ]govfem-  c  it  A  P. 
ment  even  of  the  Portugude,  fercwevfer,  tbtrtfe     ^* 
iHairds  are  faid  to  have  bedn  tolerably  well  inha- 
bited.    The  Englifli  company  have  not  ytt  had 
time  to  eftablilh  in  Bengal  fo  perfdftly  deftru6live 
a  fyftem.     The  plan  of  their  govemmient,  ho'VC- 
ever,  has  had  exa6Hy  the  fame  tendency.  It  haiS 
not  been  uncommon,  I  am  well  aflnred,  for  the 
chief,  that  is,  the  firft  clerk  of  a  fadtory,  to  ordei? 
a  peafant  to  plough  up  a  rich  field  of  poppies, 
and  fow  it  with  rice  or  fome  other  grain.    The 
pretence  was,  to  prevent  a  fcarcity  of  provifions  j 
but  the  real  reafon,  to  give  the  chief  an  oppor- 
tunity of  felling  at  a  better  prix:e  a  large  quan- 
tity of  opium,  which  he  happened  then  to  havQ 
upon  hand.    Upon  other  occafions  the  order  has 
been  reverfedj  and  a  rich  field  of  rice  or  other 
grain  has  been  ploughed  up,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  a  plantation  of  poppies ;   when  the 
chief  forelaw  that  extraordinary  profit  Was  likely 
to  be  made  by  opium.     The  feiVants  of  the 
company  have  upon  feveral  occafions  attempted 
to  efl:ablilh  in  their  own  favour  the  monopoly  of 
ibme  of  the  moft;  important  branchfes,  not  only 
of  the  foreign,  but  of  the  inland  trade  of  the 
country.      Had  they  been  allowed  to  go  on,  it 
is  impoffible  that  they  fliould  not  at  fome  time 
or  another '  have  attempted  to  reftraiti  the  pro- 
du^ion  of  the  particular  articles  of  which  they 
has  thus  iifurped  the  monopoly,  not  only  to  the 
quantity  which  they  themfelves  could  purchafe, 
but  to  that  which  thfey  could  expe6l  to  fell  with 
fuch  a  profit  as  they  might  think  fufficient.     In 
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BOOK  the  courfe  of  a  century  or  two,  the  policy  of  the 
Englifli  company  would  in  this  manner  hav^ 
probably  proved  as  completely  deilrudfcive  as 
that  of  the  Dutch. 

*  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  direftly 
contrary  to  the  real  interefl  of  thofe  companies, 
confidered  as  the  fovereigns  of  the  countries 
which  they  have  conquered,  than  this  dellru6tive 
plan.  In  ahnoil  all  countries  the  revenue  of  the 
fovereigii  is  drawn  from  that  of  the  people.  The 
greater  the  revenue  of  the  people,  therefore,  the 
greater  the  annual  produce  of  their  land  and 
labour,  the  more  they  can  afford  to  the  fovereign. 
it  is  his  interefl,  therefore,  to  increafe  as  much 
as  poflible  that  annual  produce.  But  if  this 
IS  the  intereli  of  every  fovereign,  it  is  pecu^ 
iiarly  fo  of  one,  whofe  revenue,  like  that  of  the 
fovereign  of  Bengal,  arifes  chiefly  from  a  land-^ 
rent.  That  rent  muft  neceffarily  be  ix^  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  produce, 
and  both  the  one  and  the  other  mufl  depend 
upon  the  extent  of  the  market.  The  quantity 
will  always  be  fuited  with  more  or  lefs  exa6tnefs 
to  the  confumption  of  thofe  who  can  afford  to 
pay  for  it,  and  the  price  which  they  will  pay  will 
always  be  in  proportion  to  the  eagerneis  of  their 
competition.  It  is  the  interefl  of  fuch  a  fove- 
reign, therefore,  to  open  the  mofl  extenfive 
market  for  the  produce  of  his  country,  to  allow 
the  mofl  perfedl  freedom  of  commerce,  in  order 
to  increafe  as  much  as  poflible  the  number  and 
the  competition  of  buyers  i  iaxd  upon  this  ac^ 
count  to  abolifh,  not  only  all  monopolies,  but 
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all  r^ftraints  upon  the  tranlportatiori  of  the  6  H  A  P* 
home  produce  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another,  upon  its  exportation  to  foreign  coun** 
tries,  or  upon  the  importation  of  goods  of  any 
kind  for  which  it  can  be  exchanged.  He  is  in 
this  manner  moil  likely  to  increafe  both  the 
quantity  and  value  of  that  produce,  and  confe- 
quently  of  his  own  Ihare  of  it,  or  of  his  own 
revenue. 

But  a  company  of  merchants  are,  it  feems, 
incapable   of  coilfidering   themfelves   as  fove* 
reigns,    even    after   they   have   become  fuch- 
Trade,  or  buying  in   order  to  fell  again,  they 
ftill  confider  as  their  prinGipal  bufinefs,  and  b 
a  ftrange  abfurdity,  regard  the  character  of;  the 
fovereign  as  but  an  appendix  to  that  of  the  liier- 
chant,  as  fomething  whidh  ought  to  be  made 
fubfervient  to  it,  or  by  means  of  which  they 
may  be  enabled  to  buy  cheaper  in  India,  and 
thereby  to  fell  with  a  better  profit  in  Europe. 
They  endeavour  for  this  purpofe  to  keep  out  as 
much  as  poffible  all  competitors  from  the  mar- 
ket  of  the  countries  which  are  fubje6l  to  their 
government,   and   confequently  to  reduce,  at 
leafl,  fome  part  of  the  furplus  produce  of  thofc 
countries  to  what  is  barely  fufficient  for  fupply- 
ing  their  own  demand,  or  to  what  they  can  ex- 
pe6l  to  fell  in  Europe  with  fuch  a  profit  as  they 
may  think  reafonable.     Their  mercantile  habitsr 
draw  them  in  this  manner,  almoil  neceflarily, 
though  perhaps  infenfibly,  to*  prefer  upon  all 
ordinary  occafions  the  little  and  tranfitory  profit 
of  the  monopolift  to  the  great  and  permanent 
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BOOK  r6vcmie  of  tlie  ;fovereign,  and  would  gradually 
'^^  lead  them  to  treat  the  countries  fubje6t  to  their 
government  nearly  as  the  Dutch  treat  the  Moluc- 
cas, It  i$  the  intereft  of  the  Eaft  India  company, 
cionfideted  as  fovereigns,  that  the  European 
goods  which  are  carried  to  the  Indian  domi- 
nions, fhould  be  fold  there  as  cheap  as  poffible ; 
and  that  the  Indian  goods  which  are  brought 
from  thence  (hould  bring  there  as  good  a  price, 
or  fhould  be  fold  there  as  dear  as  poffible. 
But  the  reverfe  of  this  is  their  intereft  as  mer- 
chants. As  fovereigns,  their  intereft  is  exa6lly 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  country  which  they 
govern.  As  merchants,  their  intereft  is  direOiy 
oppofite  to  that  intereft. 

But  if  the  genius  of  fuch  a  government,  even 
as  to  what  concerns  its  dire^ion  in  Europe,  is  in 
this  manner  effentiaily  and  perhaps  incurably 
feulty,  that  of  its  adminiftration ,  in  In4ia  is 
ftill  more  fo.  That  adminiftration  is  neceflkrily 
oompofed  of  a  council  of  merchants,  a  profeffion 
no  doubt  e^ti'emely  relpefilable,  but  which  in  no 
country  in  the  world  carries  along  with  it  that 
f^rt  of  authority  which  naturaHy  over-awes  the 
people,  and  without  force  coiftmands  their  will- 
ing obedience.  Such  a  council  can  Command 
obedience  oiily  by  the  military  force  with  wliich 
they  are  accompanied,  aild  their  government  is 
therefore  nec^ifiarity  military  atid  deipotfcaU 
TheiT  prciper  biJfitids,  however,  i6  that  of  mer* 
eh£«^ts.  It  is  to  fell,  upon  their  mafters*  ac- 
<jounty  the  European  goods  corifigned  to  them, 
afid  to  buy  in  teturft  Indian  g'<K>ds   for  tke 
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]Ehiropeati  market.    It  is  to  fell  the  one  as  dear  c  H  A  E 
and  to  buy  the  other  as  cheap  as  poffible,  and  ^  ^^ 
confequentlj  to  exclude  as  much  as  poffible  all 
rivals  from  the  particular  market  where  they 
keep  their  {hop.    The  genius  of  the  adminiftra- 
tion,  therefore^  fo  far  as  concerns  the  trade  of 
the  company,  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  direction. 
It  tends  to  make  government  fubfervient  to  the 
intereft  of  monopoly,  and  confequently  to  ftunt 
the  natural  growth  of  fome  parts  at  lead  of  the 
furplus  produce  of  the  country  to  what  is  barely 
fufficient  fyr   anfwering  the    demand  of  the 
company. 

All  the  members  of  the  adminiilration,  be* 
fides,  trade  more  or  lefs  upon  their  own  account* 
and  it  is  in  vain  to  prohibit  them  from  doing  fo» 
Nothing  can  be  more  completely  foolifh  than  to 
expert  that  the  clerks  of  a  great  counting-houle 
at  ten  thoufand  miles  diilance,  and  confequently 
almoft  quite  oiit  of  %ht,  ihould,  upon  a  fimple 
order  from  their  mailers,  give  up  at  once  doing 
any  fort  of  bufinefs  upon  their  oWn  account, 
abandon  for  ever  all  hopes  of  making  a  fortune, 
of  which  they  have  the  means  in  their  bands, 
and  content  themfelves  with  the  moderate  fala« 
ries  which  thofe  mafters  allow  them,  and  which, 
moderate  as  they  are,  can  feldom  be  augmented, 
being  commonly  as  large  as  the  real  profits  of 
the  company  trade  can  afford.  In  fuch  cirqum* 
fiances,  to  prohibit  the  fervants  of  the  company 
from  trading  upon  their  own  account,  can  have 
fcarce  any  other  effedl  than  to  enable  the  fup^ 
rior  fervants,  under  pretence  of  executing  their 
mailers*  order^to  oppreisiuch  of  tilie  inferior  one9 
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B  O  o  K  as  have  had  the  misfortune  to  fail  under  their 
^'  difpleafure.  The  fervants  naturally  endeavour  ta 
eftablifh  the  fame  monopoly  in  favour  of  their 
own  private  trade  as  of  the  public  trade  of  the 
company.  If  they  are  fufFered  to  a£fc  as  they  could 
wilh,  they  will  eftablifli  this  monopoly  openly 
and  dire6tly,  by  fairly  prohibiting  all  odier  peo- 
ple from  trading  in  the  articles  in  which  they 
chufe  to  deal ;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  beft  and 
leail  opprelfive  way  of  eftablifhing  it.  But  if  by 
an  order  from  Europe  they  are  prohibited  from 
doing  this,  they  will,  notwithftanding,  endeavour 
to  eilablifli  a  monopoly  of  the  lame  kind,  fecretly 
and  indirectly,  in  a  way  that  is  much  more  de- 
ftru£tive  to  the  country.  They  will  employ  tlie 
whole  authority  of  government,  and  pervert  the 
adminiilration  of  juftiee,  in  order  to  harafi  and 
ruin  thofe  who  interfere  with  them-  in  any  branch 
of  commerce  which,  by  means  of  agents,  either 
concealed,  or  at  lead  not  publicly  avowed^  they 
may  chufe  to  carry  on.  But  the  private  trade  of 
the  fervauts  will  naturally  extend  to  a  much 
'greater  variety  of  articles  than  the  public  trade 
of  the  company.  The  public  trade  of  the  com* 
pany  extends  no  further  than  the  trade  with  £u« 
rope,  and  comprehends  a  part  only  of  the  foreigsi 
trade  of  the  country.  But  the  private  trade  of 
the  fervants  may  extend  to  ail  the  different 
branches  both  of  its  inland  and  foreign  trade. 
The  monopoly  of  the  company  can  temd  only  to 
ftunt  the  natural  growth  of  that  part  of  the 
furplus  produce  which,  in  the  cafe  of  a  fi^e 
trade,  would  be  exported  to  Europe.  That  of 
the  fervants  tends  to  ftunt  the  natural  growth  of 
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every  part  of  the  produce  in^which  they  chufe  to  c  H  A  F. 
d^al,  of  what  is  deftined  for  home  confiimption, 
as  well  as  of  what  is  deftined  for  exportation ;  and 
confequently  to  degrade  the  cultivation  of  th6 
whole  countr}%  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants.  It  tends  to  reduce  the  quantity  of 
every  fort  of  produce,  even  that  of  the  necefla- 
ries  of  life,  whenever  the  fervants  of  the  com- 
pany chufe  to  d6al  in  them,  to  what  thofe  fervants 
can  botli"  afford  to  buy  and  expeft  to  fell  with 
fuch  a  profit  as  pleafes  them. 

From  the  nature  of  their  iituation  too  the  fer- 
vants mufl  be  more  difpofed  to  fupport  with  ri- 
gorous fe  verity  their  own  inter  eft  againft  that  of 
the  country  which  they  govern,  than  their  mafi 
ters  can  be  to  fupport  theirs.  The  country  be- 
longs to  their  mailers,  who  canndt  avoid  having 
fpme  regard  for  the  intereft  of  what  belongs  to 
them.  But  it  does  not  belong  to  the  fervants. 
The  real  intereft  of  their  mafters,  if  they  were 
capable  of  underftanding  it,  is  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  country*,  and  it  is  from  ignorance  chiefly, 
and  the  meannefs  of  mercantile  prejudice,  that 
they  ever  opprefs  it.  But  the  real  intereft  of  the 
fervants  is  by  no  means  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
country,  and  the  moft  perfeft  information  would 
not  necefTarily  put-aUiCnd  to  their  oppreffions. 
The  Regulations  accordingly  which  have  been 
fent  out  frond  Europe,  though  they  have  been  fre- 
quently weak,  have  upon  moft  occafions  been 
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*  The  intereft  of  every  proprietor  of  India  Stock,  however,  is  bjr 
no  nieani  the  fame  With  that  of^  the  country  in  the  goverhment  of 
which  his  vote  gives  him  fome  influence.    See  Book  V*  Chap.  i. 

Part  3^- 
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BOOK  lin^-itteaiiiag«  More  intelligence,  dnd  perk^ 
j^^  ,  lels  good  meaningi  has  Ibmetimes  appeared  in 
thofe  eftablifhed  by  the  fervants  in  India.  It  is  a 
very  fiiigular  govemmemt,  in  which  every  mem« 
ber  of  the  adminiftration  wiflies  to  get  out  of  the 
country,  and  confequently  to  have  done  with  the 
government,  as  ibon  as  he  can,  and  to  whofein- 
tereft,  the  day  after  he  has  left  it,  and  carried  his 
lArhole  fortune  with  him,  it  is  perfectly  indifferent 
though  the  whole  country  was  fwallowed  up  by 
an  earthquake^ 

I  mean  not,  however,  by  airjr  thing  which  I 
have  here  laid,  to  throw  any  odious  imputation 
upon  Ae  general  chara&a  of  the  fervants  of  the 
£aft  India  company,  and  much  lefs  upon  that 
of  any  particular  perfons.  It  is  the  iyftem  of  go- 
vernment, the  fituation  in  which  they  are  placed, 
that  I  mean  to  cenfhre }  not  the  character  of 
thofe  who  have  a6ted  in  it.  They  a^ed  as  their 
fituation  naturally  directed,  and  they  who  have 
clamoured  the  loudeft  againft  them  would,  pro- 
bably j  not  have  a£ted  better  themfelves.  In  war 
and  negociation,  the  councils  of  Madras  and 
Calcutta  have  upon  feveral  occafions  condu6led 
themfelves  with  a  refolution  and  decifive  wifdom 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  the  Senate  of 
Rome  in  the  beft  days  of  that  republic.    The 
members  of  thofe  councils,  however,  had  been 
bred  to  profeffions  very  different  from  war  and 
politics*    But  their   fituation   ^lone,  without 
education,  experience,  or  even  example,  feentf 
to  have  formed  in  them  all  at  once  ihe  great 
qualities  which  it  required,  and  to  have  ifiQ)ired 
^em  both  with  abilities  and  virtues  which  the; 
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themfelves  could  not  well  know  that  they  jfot-  c  H  a  f, 
Ceffed.  If  upon  fome  occafions,  therefore,  it  has  .  ^_ 
animated  them  to  aftions  of  magnanimity  which 
could  not  well  have  been  e:(pe£l;ed  from  them, 
we  fhould  not  wonder  if  upon  others  it  has 
prompted  them  to  exploits  of  fomewhat  a  dif- 
ferent nature^ 

Such  exclufive  companies^  therefore,  are  nui« 
i^nces  ill  every  reipe£t ;  always  more  or  lefs  in- 
convenient  to  the  countries  in  which  they  are 
ellabliihed,  and  deftruftive  to  thofe  which  have 
the  misfortune  to  fall  under  their  government. 


—  rii-T^Ts 


CHAP,  VIIL 

Coficlu/ton  of  the  Merparft^e  Syjtem.. 

17H0UGIJ  the  encouragement  of  expoiia-  chap. 
tion,  aijd  the  difcoufagement  ojf  importai*  ^™* 
tion,  are  the  twq  great  engines  by  which  the 
mercantile  fyftem  propofe^i  to  enrich  every  coun- 
try, yet  with  regard  to  fome  particular  commoT 
dities,  it  feems  to  follow  an  pppofite  pls^n  ;  to 
difcourage  exportation,  and  tq  (enpourage  im<; 
portation.  Its  ultimate*  obje£t,  hpwever,  it  pre^ 
tends,  is  always  the  fame,  to  enrich  the  pountry 
by  an  advantageous  balance  of  tirade.  It  diA 
courages  the  exportation  of  the  materia^  qf  n^a": 
nufa^ture,  and  of  the  inftruments  of  trade,  in 
order  to  give  our  own  workmen  an  advantage^ 
and  to  enable  them  to  underfell  thofe  of  other 
nations  in  all  foreign  markets :  and  by  reftraiur 
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BOOK  ing,  in  this  manner,  the  exportation  of  a  few 
^^^  commodities^  of  no  great  price,  jA  prdpofes  to 
occafion  a  much  greater  and  more  valuable  ex- 
portation of  others.    It  encourages  the  importa- 
tion  of  the  materials  of  manufa6ture,  in  order 
that  our  own  people  may  be  enabled  to  work 
them  up  more  cheaply,  and  thereby  prevent  a 
greater  and  more  valuable  importation  of  the 
manufa6l:ured  commodities.     I  do  not  obferve, 
at  leaft  in  our  Statute  Book,  any  encouragement 
given  to  the  importation  of  the  inftruments  of 
trade.    When  manufactures  have  advanced  to  a 
certain  pitch  of  greatnefs,  the  fabrication  of  the 
inftruments  of  trade  becomes  itfelf  the  objeft  of  a 
great  number  of  very  important  manufactures. 
To  give  any  particular  encouragement  to  the 
importation  of  fuch  inftruments,  would  interfere 
too  much  with  the  intereft  of  thofe  manufactures. 
Such  importation,  therefore,  inftead  of  being  en- 
couraged, has  frequently  been  prohibited.  Thus 
the  importation  of  wool  cards,  except  from  Ire- 
land, or  when  brought  in  as  wreck  or  prize  goods, 
was  prohibited  by  the  3d  of  Edward  IV.  j  which 
prohibition  was  renewed  by  the  39th  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  has  been  continued  and  rendered  per- 
petual by  fubfequent  laws. 

The  importation  of  the  materials  of  manufac- 
ture has  fometimes  been  encouraged  by  an  ex- 
emption from  the  duties  to  which  other  goods 
are  fubjeCt,  and  fometimes  by  bounties. 

The  importation  of  fheep's  wool  from  feveral 
different  countries,  of  cotton  wool  from  all  coun- 
tries, of  uudreffed  flax,  of  the  greater  part  of 
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d3ring  drugs,  of  the  greater  part  of  undreffed  chap. 
hides  from  Ireland  or  the  Britifli  colonies,  of  feal  ^J^^ 
ikins  from  the  Britifli  Greenland  fifliery,  of  pig 
and  bar  iron  from  the  Britifli  colonies,  as  well 
as  of  feveral  other  materials  of  manufa6lure,  has 
been  encouraged  by  an  exemption  from  all 
duties,  if  properly  entered  at  the  cufl:om-houfe. 
The  private  interefl:s  of  our  merchants  and  ma- 
nufa6lurers  may,  perhaps,  have  extorted  from 
the  legiflature  thefe  exemptions,  as  well  as  the 
greater  part  of  our  other  commercial  regulations. 
They  are,  however,  perfectly  juft  and  reafon- 
able,  and  if,  confiftently  with  the  neceffities  of 
the  ftate,  they  could  be  extended  to  all  the  other 
materials  of  manufa6ture,  the  public  would  cer* 
-tainly  be  a  gainer. 

The  avidity  of  our  great  manufacturers,  how- 
ever,  has  in  fome  cafes  extended  thefe  exemp- 
tions a  good  deal  beyond  what  can  jufl^ly  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  rude  materials  of  their  work.  By 
the  24  Geo.  II.  chap.  46.  a  fmall  duty  of  only 
one  penny  the  pound  was  impofed  upon  the  im- 
portation  of  foreign  brown  linen  yarn,  infl:ead  of 
much  higher  duties  to  which  it  had  been  fub- 
je6led  before,  viz.  of  fixpence  the  pound  upon 
fail  yarn,  of  one  fliiUing  the  pound  upon  all 
French  and  Dutch  yarn,  and  of  two  pounds 
thirteen  fliillings  and  fourpence  upon  the  hun- 
dred  weight  of  all  fpruce  or  Mufcovia  yam.  But 
our  manufa6lurers  were  not  long  fatisfied  with 
this  redu6kion.  By  the  29th  of  the  fame  King, 
chap.  1 5.  the  fame  law  which  gave  a  bounty  upon 
the  exportation  of  Britifli  and  Irifli  linen  of 
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BOOK  which  the  price  did  not  exceed  eiglrteen  pence 
j^  ^  the  yard,  even  this  fmall  duty  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  brown  linen  yam  was  taken  away.  In  the 
different  operations,  however,  which  are  necd!^ 
&ry  for  the  preparation  of  linen  yam,  a  good 
deal  more  induilry  is  employed,  than  in  the  fub- 
fequent  operation  of  preparing  linen  cloth  from 
linen  yam.  To  fay  nothing  of  the  induilry  of  the 
flax-growers  and  jSax-dreiTers,  three  or  four  fpin- 
ners,  at  leaft,  are  neceflary,  in  order  to  keep  one 
weaver  in  conftant  employment ;  and  more  than 
four-fifths  of  the  whole  quantity  of  labour,  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  preparation  of  linen  cloth,  is  em- 
ployed in  that  of  linen  yarn  ;  but  our  fpinners 
are  poor  people,  women  commonly  (battered 
about  in  all  diflerent  parts  of  the  country,  with- 
out fupport  or  prote£tion.  It  is  not  by  the  fale  of 
their  work,  but  by  that  of  the  complete  work  of 
the  weavers,  that  our  great  ikiafler  manu£u:- 
turers  make  their  profits.  As  it  is  their  intereft 
to  fell  the  complete  manufacture  as  dear,  fb  is 
it  to  buy  the  materials  as  cheap  as  poffible.  By 
^extorting  from  the  legiflature  bounties  upon  the 
exportation  of  their  own  linen,  high  duties  upon 
the  importation  of  all  foreign  linen,  and  a  total 
prohibition  of  the  home  confumption  of  fbme 
forts  of  French  Hnen,  they  endeavour  to  fell 
their  own  goods  as  dear  as  poffible.  By  en- 
couraging the  importation  of  foreign  linen 
yam,  and  thereby  bringing  it  into  competition 
with  that  which  is  made  by  our  own  people, 
they  endeavour  to  buy  the  work  of  the  poor 
Q>inners  as  cheap  as  poffible.  They  are  as  in- 
tent 
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tent  to  keep  down  the  wages  of  their  own  c  H  A  f  « 
weavers  as  the  earnings  of  the  poor  Q>inners»  and  ^  ^^ 
it  is  by  no  means  for  the  benefit  of  the  workman, 
that  they  endeavour  either  to  raife  the  price  of 
the  complete  work,  or  to  lower  that  of  the  rude 
materials.  It  is  the  induftry  which  is  carried  on 
for  the  benefit  of  the  rich  and  the  poweriul,  that 
is  principally  encouraged  by  our  mercantile 
iyfi^em.  That  which  is  carried  on  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor  and  the  indigent,  is  too  oflen  either 
negledled  or  opprefled. 

Both  the  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of 
linen,  and  the  exemption  from  duty  upon  the 
importation  of  foreign  yarn,  which  were  granted 
only  for  fifteen  years,  but  continued  by  two  dif- 
ferent prolongations,  expire  with  the  end  of  the 
ieffion  of  parliament  which  ihall  immediately 
foUow  the  24th  of  June  1786. 

The  encouragement  given  to  the  importation 
of  the  materials  of  manufa^ure  by  bounties,  has 
been  principally  confined  to  fiich  as  were  im* 
ported  from  our  American  pkntations. 

The  firfl  bounties  of  this  kind  were  thofe 
granted  about  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  cen« 
tury,  upon  the  importation  of  naval  (lores  from 
America.  Under  this  denomination  were  com- 
prehended  timber  fit  for  mafts,  yards,  and  bow« 
i^rits ;  hemp,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine.  The 
bounty,  however,  of  one  pound  the  ton  upon 
jnafting-timber,  and  that  of  fix  pounds  the  ton 
upon  hemp,  were  extended  to  fuch  as  fhould  be 
imported  into  England  from  Scotland.  Both 
thde  bounties  continued  without  any  variation, 
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B  o  o  K  at  the  fame  rate,  till  they  were  feverally  allowed 
*v^     to  expire ;  that  upon  hemp,  on  the  ift  of  Ja- 
nuary 1 74 1,  and  that  upon  mafting-timber  atth^ 
end  of  the  feffion  of  parliament  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  24th  June  1781. 

The  bounties  upon  the  importation  of  tar^ 
pitch,  and  turpentine  underwent,  during  their 
continuance,  feveral  alterations.  Originally  that 
upon  tar  was  four  pounds  the  ton ;  that  upon  pitch 
the  fame ;  and  that  upon  turpentine,  three  pounds 
the  ton.  The  bounty  of  four  pounds  the  ton 
upon  tar  was  afterwards  confined  to  fuch  as  had 
been  prepared  in  a  particular  manner;  that  upon 
other  good,  clean,  and  merchantable  tar,  was  re- 
duced to  two  pounds  four  {hillings  the  ton. 
The  bounty  upon  pitch  was  likewife  reduced  to 
one  pound ;  and  that  upon  turpentine  to  one 
pound  ten  fhillings  the  ton. 

The  fecond  bounty  upon  the  importation  of  any 
of  the  materials  of  manufadfcure,  according  to  the 
order  of  time,  was  that  granted  by  the  2 1  Geo.  II. 
chap.  30.  upon  the  importation  of  indigo  from 
the  Britifh  plantations.  When  the  plantation  in- 
digo was  worth  three-fourths  of  the  price  of  the 
beft  French  indigo,  it  was  by  this  a£t  entitled  to  a 
bounty  of  fixpCTice  the  pound.  This  bounty, 
which,  like  moil  others,  was  granted  oqly  for  a  li- 
mited time,  was  continued  for  feveral  prolonga- 
tions, but  was  reduced  to  four  pence  the. pound* 
It  was  allowed  to  expire  with  the  end  of  the  fe^ 
fion  of  parliament  which  followed  the  25th 
March  178 1. 

The  third  bounty  of  this  kind  waslhat  granted 
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(much  about  the  time  that  we  were  beginning  c  HAP. 
fometimes  to  court  and  fometimes  to  quarrel  ,^^^^ 
with  our  American  colonies)  by  the  4  Geo.  IIL 
chap.  26.  upon  the  importation  of  hemp,  or  un- 
drefled  flax,  from  the  Btitilh  plantations.     This 
bounty  was  granted  for  twenty-one  years,  from 
the  24th  June  1764,  to  the  24th  June  1785. 
For  the  firft  feven  years  it  was  to  be  at  the  rate 
of  eight  pounds  the  ton,  for  the  fecond  at  fix 
pounds,  and  for  the  third  at  four  pounds.    It 
was  not  extended  to   Scotland,  of  which  the 
climate  (although   herUp    is  fometimes   raifed 
there,   in  fmall  quantities   and  of  an  inferior 
quality,)  is  not  very  fit  for  that  produce.     Such 
a  bounty  upon  the  importation  of  Scotch  flax 
into  England  would  have  been  too  great  a  dit 
couragement   to   the   native   produce   of  the 
foUthern  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  - 

The  fourth  bounty  of  this  kind,    was  that 
granted  by  the  5  Geo.  III.  chap.  45.  upon  the  im» 
portation  of  wood  from  America.  It  was  granted 
for  nine  years,  from  the  ifl:  January  1766,  to  the 
J  ft:  January  1775.    Diiring  the  firfl;  three  years, 
it  was  to  be  for  every  hundred  and  twenty  good 
deals,  at  the  rate  of  one  pound ;  and  for  every 
load  containing  fifty  cubic  feet  of  other  fquared 
timber  at  the  rate  of  twelve  fliillings.     For  the 
fecond  three  years,  it  was  for  deals  to  be  at  the 
rate  of  fifteen  fliillings,  and  for  other  fquared 
timber,  at  the  rate  of  eight  fliillings ;  an4  for 
the  third  three  years,  it  was  for  deals  to  be  at 
the  rate  of  ten  fliillings,  and  for  other  fqUared 
timber,  at  the  rate  of  five  flbillings.    . 

The 
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BOOK      The  fifth  bounty  of  this  kind,  was  that  granted 
J^  ,  by  the  9  Geo.  III.  chap.  38.  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  ni^w  iilk  from  the  Britilh  plantations.    It 
was  granted  for  twenty-one  years,  from  the  ift 
January  1770,  to  the  ii|  January  I79i«    For 
the  firft  feven  years  it  was  to  be  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-0ve  pounds  for  every  hundred  pounds 
value ;  for  the  iecond,  at  twenty  pounds  j   and 
for  the  third)  at  fifteen  pounds.    The  manage^ 
inent  of  the  filk^worm,  and  the  preparation  ot 
filk,  requires  fo  much  hand  labour ;  and  labour 
is  to  very  dear  in  America>  that  even  this  great 
bounty^  I  h^ve  been  informed,  was  not  likely  tq 
produce  any  confiderable  effe&^ 

The  fixth  bounty  of  this  kiqd,  was  that  granted 
by  1 1  Geo.  III.  chap.  50.  for  the  importation  <^ 
pipe,  hogibead,  and  barrel  ftaves  and  heading, 
from  the  Britjfh  plantations.  It  was  granted  for 
nine  years,  from  ift  January  1772,  to  the  ift 
January  1781.  For  the  firft  three  year?,  it  waa 
for  a  certain  quantity  of  each,  to  be  at  the  rate 
of  fix  pounds ;  for  the  fecond  three  years,  at 
four  pounds ;  and  for  the  third  three  years,  at 
two  pounds. 

The  feventh  and  laft  bounty  of  this  kind,  was 
that  granted  by  the  19  Geo.  IIL  chap.  37.  upon 
the  importation  of  hemp  from  Ireland.  It  was 
granted  in  the  &me  manner  as  that  for  the  im« 
portation  of  hemp  andundreifed  flax  from  Ame* 
rica,  for  twenty-one  years,  from  the  24tb  June 
1779,  to  the  a4th  June  1800.  This  term  is 
divided,  likew^e,  into  three  periods  of  feven 
years  each }  and  in  each  of  thofe  periods,  the 

rate 
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tate  of  the  Iriih  bounty  is  .the  fame  with  that  char 
of  the  American*  It  doesk  not,  however,  like  ,_]^ 
the  Ameriean  bounty,  extend  to  the  importation 
of  undreiTed  flax.  It  would  have  been  too  great 
a  difcouragement  to  the  cultivation  of  that  plant 
in  Great  Britain.  When  this  laft  bounty  was 
granted,  the  Britiih  and  Irifh  legiflatures  were 
not  in  much  better  humour  with  one  another^ 
than  the  Britiih  and  American  had  been  before* 
But  this  boon  to  Ireland,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  has 
been  granted  under  more  fortunate  aufpices^ 
than  all  thofe  to  America. 

The  &me  commodities  upon  which  we  thu» 
gave  bounties,  when  imported  from  America, 
were  fubjefted  to  confiderafale  duties  when  im« 
ported  from  any  other  country.    The  intereft  of 
our  American  colonies  was  regarded  as  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  mother  country.    Their  wealth 
-w^s  confidered  as  our  wealth.  Whatever  money 
was  fent  out  to  them,  it  was  faid,  came  all  back 
to  us  by  the  balance  of  trade,  and  we  could  never 
become  a  farthing  the  poorer,  by  any  expence 
which  we  could  lay  out  upon  them.    They  were 
our  own  in  every  reipedt,  and  it  was  an  expence 
laid  out  upon  the  improvement  of  our  own  pro- 
perty, and  for  the  profitable  employment  of  our 
own  people.    It  is  unnecelTary,  I  apprehend,  at 
pre&nt  to  fay  any  thing  further,  in  order  to  ex- 
pofe  the  folly  of  a  fyftem,  which  fatal  expe* 
Tience  has  now  fufficiently  expofed.    Had  our 
American  colonies  really  been  a  part  of  Great 
^'Britain,  thofe  bounties  might  have  been  confi- 
dered as  bounties  upon  produ^ion,  and  would 

ftiU 
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BOOK  ftill  have  been  liable  to  all  the  objections  to  wbidi 
_^^^  fuch  bounties  are  liable,  but  to  no  other. 

The  exportation  of  the  materials  of  manu&c« 
ture  is  fometimes  difcouraged  by  abfolute  prohi* 
bitions,  and  fometimes  by  high  duties. 

Our  wooHen'  manufacturers  have  been  more 
fucce&ful  than  any  other  dais  of  workmen,  in 
perfuading  the  legiflature  that  the  proQ>erity  of 
the  nation  depended  upon  the  fuccefs  arid  ex- 
tenfion  of  their'  particular  bufihefi.    lliey  have 
not  only  obtained  a  monopoly  againll  the  con- 
fumers  by  an  abfolute  prohibition  of  importing 
woollen  cloths  from  any  foreign  country;  but 
they  have  likewife  obtained  another  monopoly 
againilthe  iheep farmers  and  groWersof  wool  bya 
fimilar  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  live  iheep 
and  wool.  The  feverity  of  many  of  the  laws  which 
have  been  enadted  for  the  fecurity  of  the  revenue 
/         is  very  juftly  complained  of,  as  impofing  heavy 
penalties  upon  a6tions  which,  antecedent  to  the 
ftatutes  that  declared  them  to  be  crimes,  had  al- 
ways been  underftood  to  be  innocent.     But  the 
cruelleft  of  our  revenue  laws,  I  will  venture  to 
affirm,  are  mild  and  gentle,  in  comparifon  of  fome 
of  thofe  which  the  clamour  of  our  merchants  and 
manufacturers  has  extorted  from  the  legiflature, 
for  the  fupport  of  their  own  ablurd  and  oppref- 
five  monopolies.    Like  the  laws  of  Draco,  thefe 
laws  may  be  faid  to  be  all  written  in  blood. 

By  the  8  th  of  Elizabeth,  chap.  3.  the  exporter 
of  Iheep,  lambs,  or  rams,  was  for  the  firft  offence 
to  forfeit  all  his  goods  for  ever,  to  fuffer  a  yeiar's 
impiifonment,  and  then  to  have  his  left  hand  ciit 
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off  in  a  market  town  upon  a  market  day,  to  be  e  h^a  Pi 
tliere  nailed  up ;  and  for  the  fecond  offence  to  be  ^'™* 
adjudged  a  felon,  and  to  fuffer  death  accordingly. 
To  prevent  the  breed  of  our  (heep  from  being 
propagated  in  foreign  countries,  feems  to  have 
been  the  objedl  of  this  law.  By  the  1 3th  and  1 4th 
of  Charles  IL  chap.  1 8.  the  exportation  of  wool 
was  made  felony,  and  the  exporter  fubjedied  to 
the  fame  penalties  and  forfeitures  as  a  felon. 

For  the  honour  of  the  national  humanity,  it  i» 
to  be  hoped  that  neither  of  thefe  flatutes  were 
ever  executed.  The  firft  of  them,  however,  fo  fer 
as  I  know,  has  never  been  diredtly  repealed,  and 
Serjeant  Hawkins  feems  to  confider  it  as^  dill  in 
force.     It  may  however,  perhaps,  be  confidered 
as  virtually  r^ealed  by  l^e  i2th  of  Charles  IL 
chap.  32.  &£t.  3*  which,  withoiit  exprefsly  taking 
away  the  penalties  impofed  by  former  flatutes, 
impofes  a  new  penalty,  viz.  That  of  twenty 
(hillings  for  every  flieep  exported,  or  attempted 
to  be  exported,  together  with  the  forfeiture  of 
the  fheep  and  of  the  owner's  i^are  of  the  (hip. 
The  fecond  of  them  was  exprefsly    repealed 
by  the  7th  and  8th  of  William  III.  chap.  28, 
feft.  4.  By  which  it  is  declared  thfCf,  "  Whereas 
'^  the  (latute  of  the  13th  and  14th  of  King 
^^  Charles  II. .  made  againft  the  exportatioir  of 
^'  wool,  among  other  things  in  the  faid  a£t  men** 
^^  tioned,,  doth  enadi  the  fame  to  be  deemed 
"  felony ;  by  the  feverity  of  which  penalty  the 
^'  profecution  of  offenders  hath  not  been  fo  ef- 
*^  fedlually  put  in  execution :  Be  it  therefore 
^^  enacted  by  the>  au^ority  foreiaid,  that  fy 

"  much 
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B  o  OK  ^^  much  of  the  faid  b&j  which  relates  to  the 
j^  ,  "  making  the  iaid  offence  felony,  be  repealed 
^^  a&d  made  void.'* 

The  penalties,  however,  which  are  either  im^ 
pofed  by  this  milder  ftatute,  or  which,  though 
impofed  by  former  ftatutes,  are  not  repealed  by 
this  one,  are  ftill  fufBciendy  fevere.  Beiides  the 
forfeiture  of  the  goods,  the  exporter  incurs  the 
penalty  of  three  (hillings  for  every  pound  weight 
of  wool  eith»  exported  or  attempted  to  be  ex« 
ported,  that  is  about  four  or  five  times  the  va« 
lue.  Any  merchant  or  other  perfon  convicted 
of  this  offence,  is  diiabled  from  requiring  any 
debt  or  account  beloiq^g  to  him  fimn  any  fac- 
tor or  other  perfon.  Let  his  fortune  be  what  it 
will,  whether  he  is,  or  is  not  able  to  pay  thoie 
heavy  penalties,  the  law  means  to  ruin  him  com- 
pletely«  But  as  the  morals  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people  are  not  yet  ib  corrupt  as  thofe  of  the 
contrivers  of  this  ftatute,  I  have  not  heard 
that  any  advantage  has  ever  been  taken  of  this 
claufe.  If  the  peribn  convi&ed  of  this  offence 
is  not  able  to  pay  the  penalties  within  three 
months  after  judgment,  he  is  to  be  traniported 
for  feven  years,  and  if  he  returns  before  the  ex« 
piration  of  that  term,  he  is  liable  to  ijie  pains  ci 
felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  The  owner 
of  the  ihip,  knowing  this  offence,  forfeits  all  his 
intereft  in  the  fliip  and  furniture.  The  maft^ 
and  mariners,  knowing  th^s  offence,  forfeit  all 
their  goods  and  chattels,  and  fuf^r^^iree  months 
imprifbnment.  By  a  fubfequent  ftatute  Oxe  mai^ 
ter  fuffers  fix  monthfi  iaqidfonmeiit 

In 


Ib  order  to  prevent  exportaticN!!,  the  whole  e  H  A  F. 
inland  commerce  of  wool  is  laid  under  Terjr  bur-  ^^* 
denfome  and  oppreffive  reftri6tions«  It  cannot 
be  packed  in  any  box,  barrel,  eaik,  ca&,  cheft^ 
er  anj  other  package,  hut  only  in,  packs  of 
leather  or  pack-cloth,  op  which  mud  be  marked 
on  the  outfide  the  words  wool  or  yam^  in  lai^ 
lettefs  not  lefi  than  three  inches  long,  on  pain 
of  fi>rfeiting  the  fame  and  the  package,  and  three 
ibillings  for  Qvery  pound  weight,  to  be  paid  by 
the  owner  or  packer.  It  cannot  be  loaden  on 
any  hprle  or  cart,  or  carried  by  land  within  five 
miles  d'  the  coaft,  but  between  lUn-rifing  and 
fuB-&tting„  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  fkme,  the 
liorfes  and  carriages.  The  hundred  next  adjoin^ 
ing  to  the  fea  eoaft,  out  of  or  through  which  th^ 
wool  is  carried  or  exported,  forfeits  twenty 
pounds,  if  the  wool  is  under  the  value  of  ten 
pounds  \  and  if  of  greater  vakie,  then  treble  that 
value,  together  with  treble  coils,  to  be  (bed  for 
within  the  year.  The  execution  to  be  againft 
any  two  of  the  inhabitants,  whom  the  l^fflona 
muft  re«imburfe,  by  an  aiiefflnent  on  the  other 
inhabitants,  as  in  the  cafes  of  robbery.  And  if 
any  perfon  compounds  with  the  hundred  fbr  le(s 
than  this  penalty,  he  is  to  be  imprifimed  fbr  five 
years;  and  any  other  perfon  may  profecute. 
Thefe  regulations^  take  place  through  the  whole 
kingdom. 

But  in  the  particular  counties  of  Kent  and 
Suffex  the  re(lri€lions  are  ftill  more  troublelbmew 
Ev«y  owner  of  wool  within  ten  miles  of  the  fea* 
coaft  muft  give  an  accent  in  writing,  three  days 
.   VOL.  m.  K  K  after 
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JB  o  o  K  after  ihearing  to  the  next  oflScer  of  the  cuft^m^^ 
-^-,_f  of  the. number  of  his  fleeces,  and  of  the  placet' 
where  they  are  lodged.  And  before  he  removes 
any  part  of  them  he  mud  give  the  like  notice  of 
the  number  and  weight  of  the  fleeces,  and  of  the 
name  and  abode  of  the  perfon  to  whom  they  are 
jbld,  and  of  the  place  to  which  it  is  intended 
they  fliould  be  carried^  No  perfon  within  fifteen 
miles  of  the  fea,  in  the  faid  counties,  can  buy 
any  wool,  before  he  enters  into  bond  t6  the 
King,  that  no  part  of  the  wool  which  he  flxall  fo 
buy  Ihall  be  fold  by  him  to  any  other  pprfon 
within  fifteen  miles  of  the  fea.  If  any  wool  is 
found  carrying  towards  the  fea-fide  in  the  iaid 
counties,  unlefs  it  has  been  entered  and  fecurity 
given  as  aforefaid,  it  is  forfeited,  and  the  offender 
alfo  forfeits  three  fliillings  for  every  pound 
weight*  If  any  perfon  lays  any  wool,  not  en- 
tered as  aforefaid,  within  fifteen  miles  of  the 
fea,  it  miift  be  feized  and  forfeited ;  and  if,  aft:er 
fuch  feizure,  any  perfon  fliall  claim  the  fame,  he 
mull  give  fecurity  to  the  Exchequer,  that  if  he 
is  cafl  upon  trial  he  fhaU  pay  treble  cofl^s,  befides 
all  other  penalties. 

When  fuch  reflridtionsr  are  impofed  upon  the 
inland  trade,  the  coafl^ing  trade,  we  may  believe^ 
cannot  be  left  very  free.  Every  owner  of  virool 
who  caprielh  or  caufeth  to  be  carried,  any  wool 
to  any  port  or  place  on  the  fea-coaft,  in  order  to 
be  from  thence  tranfported  by  fea  to  any  other 
place  or  port  on  the  coail,  mufl^  firft  caufe  aQ 
entry  thereof  to  be  made  at  the  port  from  whjence 
it  is  iptended  tp  be  conveyed)  containing  the 

-  weight. 
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tireight,  marks,  and'  number  of  the  packa^s  c  li  A  B; 
before  he  brings  the  fame  within  five  miles  of  ^  Y^ 
thiskt  port ;  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  fame,  and 
alfo  the  horfes,  carts,  and  other  carriages;  and 
aUb  of  fufiering  and  forfeiting,  as  by  the  other 
laws  in  force  againft  the  exportation  of  wooL 
This  law,  however,  (i  Will.  III.  chap.  312.)  is  lb 
very  indulgent  as  to  declare,  that  "  this  (hall  not 
hinder  any  perfon  from  carrying  his  wool 
home  from  the  place  of  {hearing,  though  it  be 
within  five  miles  of  the  fea,  provided  that  in 
ten  days  after  ihearing,  and  before  he  remove 
**  the  wool,  he  do  under  his  hand  certify  to  the 
•*  next  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  the  true  number 
**  of  fleeces,  and  where  it  is  housed;  and  do  not 
*^  remove  the  lame,  without  certifying  to  fuch 
*^  officer,  under  his  hand,  his  intention  fo  to  do, 
**  three  days  before.*'  Bond  mull  be  given  that 
the  wool  to  be  carried  coafl>ways  is  to  be  landed 
at  the  particular  port  for  which  it  is  entered  out- 
wards ;  and  if  any  part  of  it  is  landed  without  the 
prefence  of  an  officer,  not  only  the  forfeiture  of 
the  wool  is  incurred  as  in  other  goods,  but  the 
ufual  additional  penalty  of  three  IhUlings  for 
every  pound  weight  is  likewife  incurred. 

Our  woollen  manufadiurers,  in  order  to  juftify 
their  demand  of  fucli  extraordinary  reltri£liop3 
and  regulations,  confidently  aflerted,  that  Eng- 
lilh  wool  was  of  a  peculiar  quality,  fuperior  to 
that  of  any  other  country;  that  the  wool  of  other 
countries  could  not,  without  fome  mixture  of  it, 
be  Wrought  up  into  any  tolerable  manula£lure  j 
that  fine  cloth  could  not  be  made  without  it; 
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BOOK  tii^t  EnglaHd,  therefore,  if  the  exportotioQ  of  it 
^_  ,  coukl  be  totally  prevented,  could  momopolize  to 
kerfelf  almeit  the  whole  woollen  trside  of  the 
world ;  and  thus,  having  no  nvaK  could  fell  at 
what  price  fhe  pjeafed,  and  in  ^  &ojt  time  ac* 
quire  the  moil  incredible  degree  of  wealth  by 
the  n\ofl^  advantageoua  bailee  of  trade.  This 
doArine,  like  moll  other  doid^riMS  which  are 
eonfidently  aflerted  by  any  confiderable  niunbeF 
of  people,  was,  and  ftill  oontinues  to  be»  moft  im- 
plicitly believed  hy  a  much  greater  number ;  by 
ahnofl  all  thofe  wba  are  either  unacqiiainteel 
with  the  woollen  trade,  or  who  have  not  made 
particular  enquiri^.  It  is,  however,  &  perfe&ly 
&lie,  that  Engliih  wool  is  in  any  refpe^  sece^ 
ftry  for  the  making  of  fine  cloth,  that  it  is  alto* 
gether  unfit  for  it.  Fin^  cloth  ia  made  altogether 
of  Spanifli  wool.  Engliih  wool  cannot  be  even 
i)  mixed  with  Spaniih  wool  as  to  enter  iato  the 
eompofition  without  ijpoiling  and  degrading)  h 
feme  degree,  the  &bric  of  the  ck^tlu 

It  has  been  ihown  in  ^e  foregoing  part  of 
this  work,  that  the  efieft  of  thefe  regulations  has 
been  to  d^efs  the  price  of  Buf^xSh  wool,  not 
only  below  what  it  naturally  would  be  in  the  pre« 
fent  times,  but  very  much  beknR  what  it  ad:ually 
was  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  The  price  of 
Scots  wool^  when  in  confequence  of  the  union 
it  became  ful^e^l  to.  the  iame  regulations,  is  faid 
to  have  &llen  about  one  half.  It  is  obferved  by 
the  very  accurate  and  intel^gent  author  of  the 
Memoirs  of  Wool,  the  Reverend  }Sx.  John 
Smith,  that  the  price  of  the  beft  Enghfli  wool  io 

England 
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England  is  generally  below  what  wool  of  a  very  c  H  A  p* 
inferior  quality  commonly  fells  for  in  the  market  y^ 
of  Amfterdam.  To  deprefs  the  price  of  thii 
commodity  below  what  may  be  called  its  natural 
and  proper  price,  was  the  avowed  purpofe  of 
thofe  regulations;  and  there  feems  to  be  no 
doubt  of  their  having  produced  the  effeS  that 
was  expected  from  them. 

This  reduction  of  price,  it  may  perhaps  b^ 
thought,  by  difcouraging  the  growing  of  woolj 
muft  have  reduced  very  much  the  annual  pro* 
duce  of  that  commodity,  though  not  b,elow  what 
it  formerly  was,  yet  below  what,  in  the  prefent 
ftate  of  things,  it  probably  would  have  beert*, 
had  it)  in  confequence  of  an  open  and  free  Hlat* 
ket,  been  allowed  to  rifb  to  the  natural  and  pro<^ 
|>er  price.  I  am,  however,  difpofed  to  believe, 
that  the  quantity  of  the  annual  produce  cannot 
have  been  much,  though  it  may  perhaps  havie 
been  a  little,  affe6ted  by  thefe  regulations.  The 
growing  of  wool  is  not  the  chief  jpurjpofe  for 
which  the  iheep  farmer  employs  his  induftry  and 
ftock.  He  expefils  his  profit,  not  fo  much  from 
the  price  of  the  fleece,  as  from  that  of  the  car* 
cafe  }  and  the  average  or  ordinary  price  of  the 
latter,  muft  even,  in  many  cafes,  make  up  to 
him  whatever  deficiency  there  may  be  in  the 
average  or  ordinary  price  of  the  former*  It  has 
been  obferved  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  work^ 
that  "  Whatever  regulations  tend  to  fink  the 
**  price,  either  of  wool  or  of  raw  hides,  below 
**  what  it  naturally  would  be,  muft,  in  an  im* 
*'  proved  and  cultivated  country,  have  fomc 

K  K  3  ^^  tendency 
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**  tendency  to  raife  the  price  of  butchers*  meat. 

^^  The  price  both  of  the  great  and  fmall  cattle 

**  which  are  fed  on  improved  and  cultivated 

•*  land,  muft  be  fufficient  to  pay  the  rent  which 

**  the  landlord,  and  the  profit  which  the  farmer 

**  has  reafon  to  expert  from  improved  and  cul* 

**  tivated  land.   If  it  is  not,  they  will  foon  ceafe 

**  to  feed  them.     Whatever  part  of  this  price, 

**  therefore,  is  not  paid  by  the  wool  and  the 

^*  hide,  muft  be  paid  by  the  carcafe.    The  lefs 

*^  there  is  paid  for  the  one,  the  more  muft  be 

**  paid  for  the  other.      In  what  manner  this 

**  price  is  to  be  divided  upon  the  different  parts 

^^  of  the  beaft,  is  indiifer§nt  to  the  landlords  and 

^^  farmers,  provided  it  is  all  paid  to  them.   In 

**  an  improved  and  cultivated  country,  there- 

**  fore,  their  intereft  as  landlords  and  fanners 

*•  cannot  be  much  affe£ted  by  fuch  regulations, 

**  though  their  intereft  as  confumers  may,  by 

"  the  rife  in  the  price  of  provifions/*    Accord* 

ing  to  this  reafoning,  therefore,  this  degradation 

in  the  price  of  wool  is  not  likely,  in  an  improved 

and  cultivated  country,  to  occafion  any  diminu. 

tion  in  Ihe  annual  produce  of  that  commodity; 

except  fo  far  as,  by  raifing  the  pri^e  of  mutton, 

it  may  fomewhat  diminifh  the  demand  for,  and 

confequently  the  produftion  of,  that  particular 

jpecies  of  butchers*  meat.     Its  effe€t,  however, 

even  in  this  way,  it  is  probable,  is  not  very  c6n* 

fiderable. 

But  though  its  effedl  upon  the  quantity  of  the 
annual  produce  may  not  have  been  very  con- 
^derable,  its  effect  upon  tlie  quality,  it  may 

perhaps 
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perhaps  be  thought,  mull  heceffarily  have  1)660  c  H  A  K 
very  great.     The  degradation  in  the  quality  of  .,_^[^ 
Englifh  wool,  if  not  below  what  it  was  in  former 
times,  yet  below  what  it  naturally  would  have 
been  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  improvement  and 
cultivation,  mull  have  been,  it  may  perhaps  be 
fuppofed,  very  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gradation of  price.   As  the  quality  depends  upon 
the  breed,  upon  the  pallure,  and  upon  the  ma- 
nagement and  cleanlinefs  of  the  iheep,  during 
the  whole  progr^fs  of  the  growth  of  the  fleece, 
the  attention  to  thefe  circumllances,  it  may  na- 
turally  enough   be   imagined,    can    never    be 
greater  than. in  proportion  to  the  recoiiipence 
which  the  price  of  the  fleece  is  likely  to  make 
for  the  labour  and  expence  which  that  attention 
requires.     It  happens,  however,  that  the  good* 
nels  of  the  fleece  depends,  in  a  great  meafiire, 
upon  the  health,  growth,  and  bulk  of  the  ani- 
mal ;  the  fame  attention  which  is  neceflary  for 
the  improvement  of  the  carcafe,  is,  in  fome  re- 
%e6ls,  Sufficient  for  that  of  the  fleece.    Not- 
withllanding ,  the  degradation  of  price,  EngUfli 
wool  is  faid  to  have  been  improved  conliderably 
during  the  courfe  even  of  the  prefent  century. 
The    improvement  might  perhaps  have  been 
greater  if  the  price  had  been  better ;  but  the 
lowneifs  of  price,  though  it  may  have  obHrudled, 
yet  certainly  it  has  not  altogether  prevented  that 
improvement. 

The  violence  of  thefe  regulations,  therefore, 
leems  to  have  affefl;ed  neither  the  quantity  nor 
the  quaKty  of  the  annual  produce  of  wool  fo 

K  K  4  much 
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BOOK  much  as  it  might  haVe  been  expeded  to  do 
j^^  ^  (though  I  think  it  probable  that  it  may  have  «£• 
fedted  the  latter  a  good  deal  more  than  the  for* 
mer)  ;•  and  the  intereft  of  the  growers  of  wool, 
though  it  muft  have  been  hurt  in  fome  degree^ 
feemsy  upon  the  whole,  to  have  been  much  lefi 
hurt  than  could  well  have  been  imagined. 

Thefe  confiderations,  however,  will  not  juftify 
the  abiblute  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of 
wooL  But  they  will  fully  juflify  the  impofition 
of  a  cbnfiderable  tax  upon  that  exportation. 

To  hurt  in  any  degree  thfe  intereft  of  any  one 
oi'der  of  citizens,  for  no  other  purpoie  but  to 
promote  that  of  fome  other,  is  evidently  contrary 
to  that  juftice  and  equality  of  treatment  which 
the  Sovereign  owes  to  all  the  different  orders  of 
bis  fubjefts.  But  the  prohibition  certainly  hurts, 
in  fome  degree,  the  intereft  of  the  growers  of 
wool,  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  promote  that 
of  the  manufa£lurers« 

Every  different  order  of  citi;eens  is  bound  to 
contribute  to  the  fupport  of  the  fov^eign  or 
commonwealth,  A  tax  of  five,  or  even  cf  ten 
ihillings  upcHi  the  exportation  of  every  ton  of 
wool,  would  produce  a  very  confidorable  revenue 
to  the  fovereign.  It  would  hurt  the  intereft  of 
the  growers  fomewhat  lefs  than  the  prohibition, 
becaufe  it  would  not  probably  lower  the  price 
c£  wool  ^uite  fo  much.  It  would  afford  a  fuf. 
ficient  advantage  to  the  manufa£lurer,  becaufe, 
though  he  might  not  buy  his  wool  altogeliie]'  fo 
cheap  as  under  the  prohibition,  he  would  ftiU 

buy  it,  at  kaft|  five  9r  im  ibiUiogs  chf^^er  than 

imy 
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Any  foreign  manufhSlurer  could  buy  it,  befides  c  H  A  P« 
fiiving;  the  freight  and  infurance,  which  the  ^^™' 
other  would  be  obliged  to  pay.  It  is  fearce 
poffible  to  devife  a  tax  which  could  produce  any 
confiderable  revenue  to  the  Sovereign,  and  at 
tlie  fame  time  occafion  fo  little  inconveniency  to 
any  body. 

The  prohibition,  notwithftanding  all  the  pe^- 
Halties  which  guard  it,  does  not  prevent  the 
exportation  of  wooL  It  is  exported,  it  is  wdl 
known,  in  great  quantities.  The  ^eat  difier*- 
ence  betweeik  the  price  in  the  hotne  and  that  in 
the  foreign  market,  prefents  fiich  a  temptation 
to  finuggling,  that  all  the  rigour  of  the  law  can* 
not  prevent  it*  This  illegal  exportation  is  ad«> 
vantageous  to  nobody  but  the  fmugglen  A  legal 
exportation  fubjedt  to  a  tax,  by  affording  a  reve* 
nue  to  the  Sovereign,  and  thereby  laving  the 
impofiticm  of  fbme  other,  perhaps^  more  bur-^ 
denfome  and  inconvenient  taxes,  might  prove 
advantageous  to  all  the  diiierent  fubje^s  of 
the  ttate^ 

The  exportation  of  fUller's  earth,  or  fiiUer^s 
elay,  fuppofed  to  be  neceffary  for  preparing  and 
deanfing  the  woollen  manufactures,  has  been 
fubjefted  to  nearly  the  fame  penalties  as  the 
exportation  of  wool.  Even  tobacco-pipe  clay,, 
though  acknowledged  to  be  different  from  fuU 
let's  clay,  yet,  on  account  of  their  refemblance, 
and  becaufe  fuller's  day  might  fometimes  be 
6kported  as  tobacco-pipe  clay,  has  been  laid 
under  the  iame  prohibitions  and  penalties. 

By 
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BOOK      By  the  13  th  and  14th  of  Charles  11.  chap.  7. 
the  exportation,  not  only  of  raw  hides,  but  of 
tanned  leather,  except  in  the  fhape  of  boots, 
ihoes,  or  flippers,  was  prohibited ;  and  the  law 
gave  a  monopoly  to  our  boot*makers  and  Ihoe- 
makers,  not  only  againil  our  graziers,  but  againil 
our  tanners.    By  fubfequent  flatutes,  our  tanners 
have  got  themfelves  exempted  from  this  mono- 
poly, upon  paying  a  finall  tax  of  only  one  {hil- 
ling on  the  hundred  weight  of  tanned  leather, 
weighing  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds.  They 
have  obtained  likewife  the  drawback  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  excife  duties  impofed  upon  their 
commodity,  even  when  exported  without  further 
manufacture.     All  manufactures  of  leather  may 
be  exported  duty  free ;  and  the  exporter  is  be- 
fides  entitled  to  the  drawback  of  the  whole  du- 
ties of  excife.    Our  graziers  ftill  continue  fub* 
jedt  to  the  old  monopoly.     Graziers  ieparated 
from  one  another,  and  difperfed  through  all  the 
different  corners  of  the  country,  cannot,  with* 
out  great  diflSculty,  combine  together  for  the 
purpofe  either  of  impofing  monopolies  upon 
their  fellow-citizens,  or  of  exempting  themfelves 
from  fuch  as  may  have  been  impofed  upon 
them  by  other  pec^le.     Manufa^urers  of  all 
kinds,  collected  together  in  numerous  bodies  in 
all  great  cities,  eafily  can.    Even  the  horns  of 
cattle  are  prohibited  to  be  exported ;  and  the 
two  infignificant  trades  of  the  homer  and  comb* 
maker  enjoy,  in  this  r6Q)e£t,  a  monopoly  agaiaft 

the  graziers. 

ReftndntSi 
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Refiraints,  either  by  prohibitions  or  by  c  H  A  P. 
taxes,  upon  the  exportation  of  goods  which  are  ^^in. 
partially,  but  not  completely  manufa6tured,  are 
not  peculiai^  to  the  manufadlure  of  leather.  As 
long  as  any  thing  remains  to  be  done,  in  order 
to  fit  any  commodity  for  immediate  ufe  and  con* 
fumption,  our  manufa6turers  think  that  they 
themfelves  ought  to  have  the  doing  of  it.  Wool- 
len yarn  and  worfted  are  prohibited  to  be  ex* 
ported  under  the  fame  penalties  as  wool*  Even 
white  cloths  are  fubje^l  to  a  duty  upon  exporta^ 
tion,  and  our  dyers  have  fo  far  obtained  a  mono- 
poly againft  our  clothiers.  Our  clothiers  would 
probably  have  been  able  to  defend  themfelves 
againft  it,  but  it  happens  that  the  greater  part  of 
our  principal  clothiers  are  themfelves  likewife 
dyers.  Watch-cafes,  clock-cafes,  and  dial-plates 
for  clocks  and  watches,  have  been  prohibited  to 
be  exported.  Our  clock-makers  and  watch- 
makers are,  it  feems,  unwilling  that  the  price  of 
this  fort  of  workmanflup  ihould  be  raifed  upon 
them  by  the  competition  of  foreigners. 

By  fome  old  ftatutes  of  Edward  III.,  Henry 
VII L^  and  Edward  VI,,  the  exportation  of  all 
metals  was  prohibited.  Lead  and  tin  were  alone 
excepted  j  probably  on  account  of  the  great 
abundance  of  thofe  metals;  in  the  exportation  of 
which,  a  confiderable  part  of  the  trade  of  the 
kingdom  in  thofe  days  confilled.  For  the  en- 
couragement of  the  mining  trade,  the  5th  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  chap.  17.  exempted  from  this 
prohibition,  iron,  copper,  and  mundic  metal 
made  from  ^ritilh  ore.    The  exportation  of  all 

forts 
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BOOK  forts  of  Copper  bars^  foreign  as  well  as  BritiQi, 
*^*  was  afterwards  permitted  by  the  9th  and  10th  of 
William  III.  chap*  26:  The  exportation  of  un* 
manufa6tured  brafs^  of  what  is  called  gun-metal, 
beil-metal,  and  (hrofi-metal,  ftfll  continues  to  b^ 
prohibited.  Brafs  manufa6tureB  of  all  forts  may 
be  exported  duty  free. 

The  exportation  of  the  materials  of  maiiufac* 
turCj  where  it  is  not  altogether  prohibited,  is  in 
many  caies  fubje€led  to  confiderable  duties. 

By  the  8th  George  I.  chsq).  15.,  the  exporta- 
tion  of  all  goods,  the  produce  or  maniifadture  of 
Great  Britain,  upon  which  any  duties  had  been 
impofed  by  former  ftatutes,  was  rendered  duty 
free.  The  following  goods,  however,  were  ex* 
cepted :  AUum,  lead,  lead  ore,  tin,  tanned  lea- 
ther, copperas,  coals,  wool  cards,  white  wool- 
len cloths,  lapis  calaminaris,  fldns  of  all  forts, 
glue,  coney  hair  or  wool,  hares  wool,  hair  of  all 
forts,  horfes,  and  litharge  of  lead.  If  you 
except  horfes,  all  thefe  are  either  materials  of 
manufadture,  or  incomplete  manufa6tures (which 
may  be  confidered  as  materials  for  flill  further 
manufa6ture),  or  inftruments  of  trade.  This 
ftatute  leaves  them  fUbje6l^to  all  the  old  duties 
which  had  ever  been  ifnpofed  upon  them,  th« 
old  fubfidy  and  one  per  cent*  outwards.   ' 

By  the  fame  ftatute  a  great  number  of  foreign 
drugs  for  dyers  ufe,  are  exempted  from  all 
duties  upon  importation*  Each  of  them,  how- 
ever, is  afterwards  fubje6led  to  a  certain  duty, 
hot  indeed  a  very  heavy  one,  upon  exportation. 

Our  dyers,  jt  ieems,  while  they  thought  it  for 

their 
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their  iatereft  to  encourage  the  importation  of  c  H  A  F* 
thpfe  drwg»,  by  an  exemption  from  all  4utie9|  ][^ 
thought  it  lil^ewife  for  their  intereft  to  throw 
tam^  ipi^all  ^V^couragement  upon  their  export<^ 
^tion.  The  ^vidity^  however,  which  fuggefted 
this  notablte  piece  of  mer<;^ntile  ingenuity,  moll 
probably  difappointed  itfelf  of  its  object.  It 
lieceflarily  taught  the  importers  to  be  moje 
careful  than  they  might  ptherwife  have  been, 
that  their  importation  fhould  not  exceed  what 
was  neceiTary  for  the  fupply  of  the  home 
market«  The  home  market  was  at  all  time? 
likely  to  be  more  fcantily  fupplied;  the  com* 
i^odities  were  at  all  times  likely  to  be  fome* 
wjiat  dearer  there  than  they  would  haye  been, 
ha.d  the  exportation  been  rendered  as  free  as 
the  importation. 

By  the  above-mentioned  ilatute,  gum,  fenega, 
or  gam  arabic,  being  among  the  enumerated 
dytvg:  drugs,  might  be  imported  duty  free.  They 
WCTe  fubjefiled,  indeed,  to  a  fmall  poundage 
difty,  amounting  only  to  three  pence  in  the  hun. 
dred  weight  upon  their  re-exportation.  France 
enjoyed,  at  that  time,  an  exclufive  trade  to  the 
<^oun.try  moil  produ6live  of  thofe  drugs,  that 
which  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Senegal ; 
9^d  the  Britiih  market  could  not  be  eafily  fup- 
plied  by  the  immediate  importation  of  them  from 
the  place  of  growth.  By  the  25th  Geo.  II.  there- 
fore, gum  fenega  was  allowed  to  be  imported 
(con^trary  to  the  general  difpofitions  of  the  a£l 
of  navigation),,  from  any  part  of  Europe.  As 
I  t}ke  kWi  hpwevejy  did  not  mean  to  encourage 

this 
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BOOK  this  fpecies  of  tfade,  fo  contrary  to  the  general 
^^-  principles  of  the  mercantile  policy  of  England^ 
it  impofed  a  duty  of  ten  Ihillings  the  hundred 
weight  upon  fuch  importation,  and  no  part  of 
this  duty  was  to  be  afterwards  drawn  back  upon 
its  exportation.  The  fuccefsful  war  which  began 
in  1755  gave  Great  Britain  the  fame  exclufive 
trade  to  thofe  countries  which  France  had 
enjoyed  before.  Our  manufacturers,  as  foon  as 
the  peace  was  made,  endeavoured  to  avail  them- 
felves  of  this  advantage,  and  to  eftabliih  a  mo- 
nopoly in  their  own  favour,  both  againft  the 
growers,  and  againft  the  importers  of  this  com- 
modity. By  the  5th  Geo.  III.  therefore,  chap.  37. 
the  exportation  of  gum  fenegafrom  HisMajefty's 
dominions  in  Africa  was  confined  to  Great  Bri« 
tain,  and  was  fubje6led  to  all  the  fame  reftric- 
tions,  regulations,  forfeitures  and  penalties,  as 
that  of  the  enumerated  commodities  of  the  Bri- 
tifli  colonies  in  America  and  the  Weft  Indies. 
Its  importation,  indeed,  was  fubjedted  to  a  linall 
duty  of  fix-pence  the  hundred  weight,  but  its  re- 
exportation was  fubjefted  to  the  enormous  duty 
of  one  pound  ten  fhillings  the  hundred  weight. 
It  was  the  intention  of  our  manufadlurers  that 
the  whole  produce  of  thofe  countries  ihould  be 
imported  into  Great  Britain,  and  in  order  that 
they  themfelves  might  be  enabled  to  buy  it  at 
their  own  price,  that  no  part  of  it  fliould  be  ex- 
ported  again,  but  at  fuch  an  expence  as  would 
fufficiently  difcourage  that  exportatidn.  Their 
avidity,  however,  upon  this,  as  well  as  upon 
many  other  occafions,  difappointed  itfelf  of  its 

objeftf 
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6bje6l.  This  enormous  duty  prefented  fuch  a  c  HAP, 
temptation  to  fmuggling,  that  great  quantities  ^^™' 
of  this  commodity  were  clandellinely  exported, 
probably  to  all  the  manufa6luring  countries  of 
Europe,  but  particularly  to  Holland,  not  only 
from  Greiat  Britain  but  from  Africa.  Upon  this 
account,  by  the  14  Geo.  III.  chap.  10.  this  duty 
upon  exportation  was  reduced  to  five  ihillings 
the  hundred  Weight. 

In  the  book  of  rates,  according  to  which  the 
old  fubfidy  was  levied,  beaver  Ikins  were  efti- 
mated  at  fix  fliillings  and  eight-pence  a-piece, 
and  the  different  fubfidies  and  impofts,  which 
before  the  year  1722  had  been  laid  upon  their 
importation,  amounted  to  one-fifth  part  of  the 
rate,  or  to  fixteen-pence  upon  each  fldn ;  all  of 
which,  except  half  the  old  fubfidy,  amounting 
oiily  t  o  two-pence,  was  drawn  back  upon  export- 
ation.    This  duty  upon  the  importation  of  fo 
important  a  material  of  manufa6ture  had  been 
thought  too  high,  and,  in  the  year  1722,  the  rate 
was  reduced  to  two  fliiUings  and  fix-pence,  which 
reduced  the  duty  upon  importation  to  fix-pence, 
and  of  this  only  one  half  was  to  be  drawn  back 
upon  exportation.    The  fame  fuccefsful  war  put 
the  country  mofl;  produ6live  of  beaver  under  the 
dominion  of  Great  Britain,and  beaver  fkins  being 
2imong  the  enumerated  commodities,  their  ex- 
portation firom  America  was  confequently  con- 
fined to  the  market  of  Great  Britain.  Our  manu- 
fa6hirersfoon  bethought  themfelves  of  the  advan- 
tage  which  they'might  maKe  of  this  circumfl;ance, 
andinthe  year  1764,  the  duty  upon  the  imports- 

I  tion 


BOOK  tioB  of  beaver-Hdn  was  reduced  to  one  penny, 
IV.  bvt  the  duty  upon  exportation  w^ri^^d  to  feveQ» 
pence  each  ikin,  without  any  drawback  of  the 
duty  upon  importation^  3y  the  ikme  law,  a  dutj 
^f  eighteen-pence  the  pound  W9^  impoM  upoQ 
the  exportation  of  beaver^wool  or  womb$, 
\idthout  m«il^ing  a,ny  iteration  in  the  duty 
upon  the  in^portation  of  th^t  commodity,  which, 
when  imported  by  Britifh  ^d  in  BritUh  ihip^ 
ping,  amounted  at  that  tiwe  to  between  four- 
pence  and  five-pence  th^  piece* 

Coals  may  be  confidered  both  as  a  mateml 
of  manufa^re  and  as  an  inftrument  of  trade* 
Heavy  duties,  acqordiugly,  haye  been  impofd 
upon  their  exportatioii,  amounting  at  pre&nt 
(5783)  to  more  than  five  IhiUiugs  the  top,  or 
to  more  than  fifteen  ihillinga  the  chaldron, 
Newcaille  meafure ;  which  is  in  moll  cafes  mora 
than  the  original  value  of  the  commodity  at 
the  coal  pit,  or  even  at  the  fl)ipping  port  fot 
exportation. 

The  exportation,  however,  of  the  inilruments 
of  trade,  properly  fp  called,  is  commonly  re» 
ilrainedy  not  by  high  duties,  but  by  ahfolutd  p'o* 
hibitions.  Thus  by  the  7th  and  8th  of  William  III 
chap.  20.  fe£t.  8.  the  e:)(portation  of  frames  or  en- 
gines for  knitting  gloves  or  ftockings  is  prohihit' 
ed  under  the  penalty,  not  only  of  the  foifeiture  of 
fuch  frames  or  engines^  fo  exported,  or  attempted 
to  be  exported,  but  of  forty  pounds,  one  balf  to 
the  King,  the  other  to  the  peirfon  ^o  fhall  inform 
or  fue  for  the  fame*  In  the  fame  manner  by  the 
X  4th  Geo.  m.  chap.  7 1  •  the  exportation  toforeigi 
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parts,  of  any  utenfils  made  ufe  of  in  the  cotton,  chap. 
linen,  woollen  and  filk  manufaftures,  is  prohi-  ^  ^^ 
bited  under  the  penalty,  not  only  of  the  for- 
feitur.e  of  fuch  utenfils,  but  of  two  hundred 
pounds,  to  be  paid  by  the  perfon  who  fliall  offend 
in  this  manner,  and  likewife  of  two  hundred 
pounds  to  be  paid  by  the  mailer  of  the  fliip  who 
fliall  knowingly  fuffer  fuch  utenfils  to  be  loaded 
on  board  his  fliip. 

When  fuch  heavy  penalties  were  impofed 
upon  the  exportation  of  the  dead  inftruments  of 
trade,  it  could  not  well  be  expe6led  that  the 
living  infi;rument,  the  artificer,  fliould  be  al- 
lowed to  go  free.  Accordingly,  by  the  5  Geo.  I. 
chap.  27.  the  perfon  who  fliall  be  convidled  of 
enticing  any  artificer  of,  or  in  any  of  the  ma- 
nufaftiires  of  Great  Britain,  to  go  into  any  fo- 
reign parts,  in  order  to  pra6life  or  teach  his  trade, 
is  liable  for  the  firft,  oflence  to  be  fined  in  any 
fum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds,  and  to 
three  months  imprifonment,  and  until  the  fine 
fliall  be  paid ;  and  for  the  fecond  ofience,  to  be 
fined  in  any  fum  at  the  difcretion  of  the  court,, 
and  to  imprifonment  for  twelve  months,  and 
until  the  fine  fliall  be  paid*  By  the  23  Geo.  II. 
chap.  13.  this  penalty  is  increafed  for  the  firft 
offence  to  five  hundred  pounds  for  every  arti- 
ficer fo  enticed,  and  to  twelve  months  imprifon- 
ment, and  until  the  fine  fliall  be  paid ;  and  for 
the  fecond  offence,  to  one  thoufand  pounds,  and 
to  two  years  imprifonment,  and  until  the  fin^ 
ihall  be  paid« 

VOL.  m.  th  ^ 
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By  the  former  of  thofe  two  ftatutes,  upon  proof 
that  ftny  perfbn  has  been  enticing  any  arti- 
ficer, or  that  any  artificer  has  promifed  or 
contra^ed  to  go  into  foreign  parts  for  the 
purpofes  aforefaidy  fucti  artificer  niay  be  obUg64 
to  give  fecurity  at  the  difcretion  of  the  court, 
that  he  (hall  not  go  beyond  the  feas,  and  may 
be  committed  to  prifon  until  he  give  fueh  fe- 
curity. 

If  any  artificer  has  gone  beyond  the  fbas,  and 
is  exercifing  or  teaching  his  trade  in  any  foreiga 
country,  upon  warning  being  given  to  him  by 
any  of  His  Majefty's  Minifters  orConfuls  abroad, 
or  by  one  of  His  Majefty's  Secretaries  of  State 
for  the  time  being,  if  he  does  not,  within  fix 
months  after  fuch  warning,  return  into  this 
realm,  and  from  thenceforth  abide  and  inhabit 
continually  within  the  lame,  he  is  from  thence- 
forth declared  incapable  of  taking  any  legacy 
devifed  to  him  within  this  kingdom,  or  of  being 
executor  or  adminiftrator  to  any  peribn,  or  of 
taking  any  lands  within  this  kingdom  by  defeent, 
devife,  or  purchafe.  He  Hkewifb  forfeits  to  the 
King  all  his  lands,  goods  and  chattels,  is  de- 
clared an  alien  in  every  re%e€i:,  and  is  put  out 
of  the  King's  prote^ion. 

It  is  unnecefiary,  I  imagine,  to  obferve,  how 
contrary  fiich  regulations  are  to  the  boafted 
liberty  of  the  fubjefik,  of  which  we  afib€fc  to  be  fo 
very  jealous ;  but  which,  in  this  cafe,  is  fo  plainly 
fecrificed  to  the  futile  interefts  of  our  merchants 
and  manufacturers. 

3  •       ^« 
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The  laudable  motive  of  all  thefe  regulations,  c  H  A  P. 
is  to  extend  our  own  manufa^ures,  not  by  their  ,  ^^ 
own  improvement^  but  by  the  depreflion  of  thofe 
of  all  our  neighbours,  and  by  putting  an  end, 
as  much  as  poffible,  to  the  troublefome  compe** 
tition  of  fuch  odious  and  difagreeable  rivals. 
Our  mailer  manufa&urers  think  it  reafonable, 
that  they  tiiemfelves  fhould  have  the  monopoly 
of  the  ingenuity  of  aU  their  countrymen.  Though 
by  rearing,  in  fome  trades,  the  number  of 
apprentices  which  can  be  employed  at  one  time, 
and  by  impofing  the  necefiity  of  a  long  ap- 
prenticelhip  in  all  trades,  they  endeavour,  all 
of  them,  to  confine  the  knowledge  of  their  re- 
lpe6tive  employments  to  as  fmall  a  number  as 
poffible :  they  are  unwilling,  however,  that  any 
part  of  thi^  fmall  number  fhould  go  abroad  to 
inftrua  foreigners. 

Confumption  is  the  fole  end  and  purpofe  of 
all  produ6iion  ;  and  the  interefl  of  the  producer 
ought  to  be  attended  to,  only  fo  far  as  it  may  be 
necefTary  for  promoting  that  of  the  confumer. 
The  maxim  is  fo.  perfefilly  felf-evident,  that  it 
would  be  abfurd  to  attempt  to  prove  it.  But  in 
the  mercantile  fyflem,  the  interefl  of  the  con^ 
fumer  is  almofl  conflantly  facrificed  to  that  of 
the  producer ;  said  it  feems  to  confider  produc- 
tion,  and  not  coniiimption,  as  the  ultimate  end 
and  obje6l  of  all  ipduflry  and  commerce. 

In  the  reflraints  upon  the  importation  of  all 
foreign  commodities  which  can  come  into  com- 
petition with  thofe  of  our  own  growth,  or  manu- 
iaifiiure,  the  interefl  of  the  home-confumer  is 
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BOOK  evidently  facrificed  to  that  df  the  producer.  It 
—L^    is  altogether  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter,  that 
the  former  is  obliged  to  pay  that  enhancement 
of  price   which  this  monopoly  almoft  always 
occafions. 

It  is  altogether  for  the  benefitof  the  producer 
that  bounties  are  granted  upon  the  exportation 
of  fome  of  his  produ6tions.  The  home-confumer 
•  is  obliged  to  pay,  firft,  the  tax  which  is  necef- 
fary  for  paying  the  bounty,  and  fecondly,  the 
ftill  greater  tax  which  neceflarily  arifes  from  the 
enhancement  of  the  price  of  the  commodity  iu 
the  home  market. 

By  the  famous  treaty  of  commerce  with  Por- 
tugal, the  confumer  is  prevented  by  high  duties 
from  purchafing  of  a  neighbouring  country,  a 
commodity  which  our  own  climate  does  not 
produce,  but  is  obliged  to  purchafe  it  of  a 
dillant  country,  though  it  is  acknowledged,  that 
the  commodity  of  the  diftant  country  is  of  a 
worfe  quality  than  that  of  the  near  one.  The 
home-confumer  is  obliged  to  fubmit  to  this  in- 
conveniencyi,  in  order  that  the  producer  may 
import  into  the  diftant  country  fome  of  his  pro- 
ductions upon  more  advantageous  terms  than  he 
would  otherwife  have  been  allowed  to  do.  The 
confumer,  too,  is  obliged  to  pay  whatever  en- 
hancement in  the  price  of  thofe  very  produc- 
tions, this  forced  exportation  may  occafion  in 
the  home  market. 

But  in  the  fyftem  of  laws  which  has  been 
eftabliftied  for  the  management  of  our  American 
and  Weft  Indian  colonies,  the  intereft  of  the 
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liome-confumer  has  been  facrificed  to  that  of  c  H  A  P, 
the  producer  with  a  more  extravagant  profufion 
than  in  all  our  other  commercial  regulations. 
A  great  empire  has  been  eftabliflied  for  the  fole 
purpofe  of  railing  up  a  nation  of  cuftomers  who 
ihould  be. obliged  to  buy  from  the  ftiops  of  our 
different  producers,  all  the  goods  with  which 
thefe  could  fupply  them.     For  the  fake  of  that 
little  enhancement  of  price  which  this  monopoly 
might   afford   our    producers,    the    home-con., 
fumers  have  been  burdened  with  the  whole  ex* 
pence  of  maintaining  and  defending  that  empire. 
For  this  purpofe,  and  for  this  purpofe  only,  in 
the  two  laft  wars,  more  than  two  hundred  miU 
lions  have  been  fpent,  and  a  new  debt  of  more 
than  a  hundred  and  feventy  millions  has  been 
contra<3:ed  over  and  above  all  that  had  been  exi. 
pended  for  the  fame  purpofe  in  former  wars. 
The  intereft  of  this  debt  alone  is  not  only  greater 
than  the  whole  extraordinary  profit,  which,  it 
ever  could^be  pretended,  was  made  by  the  mo^ 
nopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  but  than  the  whole 
value  of  that  trade,  or  than  the  whple  value  of 
the  goods,  which  at  an    average  haye  been 
annually  exported  to  the  colonies, 

It  cannot  be  very  difficult  to  determine  who 
have  been  the  contrivers  of  this  whole  mercan-. 
tile  fyflem ;  not  the  cqnfumers,  we  rnay  believe, 
whofe  interefl  has  been  entirely  negledled ;  but 
the  producers,  whofe  intereft  has  been  fo  care^. 
fully  attended  to ;  and  among  this  latter  clafa 
our  merchants  and  manufa6lurers  have  been  by 
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B  o  O  K  far  the  principal  architects.  In  the  mercantile 
J^^  ,  regulations,  which  have  been  taken  notice  of  in 
this  chapter,  the  interefl  of  our  manufacturers 
has  been  moil  peculiarly  attended  to ;  and  the 
interefl,  not  fo  much  of  the  confumers  as  that 
of  fbme  other  fets  of  producers,  has  been  lacri* 
ficed  to  it* 


P  P  E  N  D I  X. 


THE  two  following  Accounts  are  fubjoined  in 
order  to  illuftrate  and  confirm  what  is  faid 
in  the  Fifth  Chapter  of  the  Fourth  Book,  con- 
cerning the  Tonnage  bounty  to  the  White  Her- 
ring  Filhery.  The  Reader,  I  believe,  may 
depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  both  Accounts. 

An  Account  of  Biiffes  Jitted  oiU  in  Scotland  for 
Eleven  Years^  mth  the  Number  of  Empty 
Barrels  carried  out^  and  the  Number  qfBar^ 
rels  of  Herrings  caught ;  alfo  the  Bounty  at  a 
Medium  on  each  Barrel  of  Seq/leekSy  and  on 
each  Barrel  when  fully  packed. 


Year*.  iNumber  of 

Empty  Bamb 

Bamk  of  Hei> 

fioanty  paid  on  the 

xesirsa 

Buffes. 

caniad  out. 

rings  caught. 

Buflfet. 

« 

£     s.    d. 

1771 

29 

5948 

2832 

2085    0    0 

1772 

168 

4I316 

22237 

I 1055    7    6 

1773 

190 

42333 

4205s 

12510  .  8    6 

^77  A 

248 

593<>3 

56365 

16952     2    6 

^775 

^75 

69144 

52879 

19315  »5    0 

1776 

294 

76329 

51863 

21290     7     6 

1777 

240 

62679 

43313 

17592     2     6 

1778 

220 

56390 

40958 

16316    2    s 

1779 

206 

55194 

29367 

15287    0    0 

1780 

181 

48315 

19885 

13445  12     6 

1781 

^Z5 

33992 

16593 

9613  12     6 

Totel 

[,2186 

550943 

378347 

155463  II     0 

Seafleeks 
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Seafteeks        378347 


Bounty  at  a  me- 
dium for  each  barrel  of 
feafleeks,    £0     8    2| 

But  a  barrel  of  fea- 
fleeks  being  only  rec- 
koned two-thirds  of  a 
barrel  fully  packed, 
one-third  is  deduced, 
which  brings  the  boun- 
ty  to  £0  IS    3I 


'4-  deducted       1 2  6 1 1 54. 

Barrels  full  > 
packed,  ;  ^5223it 

And  if  the  herrings  are  exported, 
"there  is  befides  a  premium  of 


Z     8 


So  that  the  bounty  paid,  by  Go- 
vernment in  money  for  each  bar- 


rel, is 


£  o  X^  iii 


But  if  to  this,  the  duty  of  the 
fait  ufually  taken  credit  for  as  ex- 
pended in  curing  each  barrel,  which 
at  a  medium  is  of  foreign,  one 
bufliel  and  one-fourth  of  a  buihel 
at  10^;  a  buihel,  be  added,  viz. 


o  12    6 


The  bounty  on  each  barrel  would 
amount  to      -        -        -        -        «6*  i     7 
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*  *    i  r\ 


If 
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If  the  hemogs  are  cured  with  Britifh  ialt,  it  will 

fland  thuS)  viz. 

Bounty  as  before        -  -  .gf  o  14  iii 

—but  if  to  this  bounty  the  duty  on 
two  buihels  ci  Scots  fait  at  i^.  6d. 
per  bufhel)  fuppofed  to  be  the 
quantity  at  a  medium  ufed  in  cur- 
ing each  barrel  is  added,  to  wit,  030 


The  bounty  on  each  barrel  will 
amount  to  *  -  -      £0  17  ii| 

And, 

When  bufs  herrings  are  entered  for  home  con- 
fumption  in  Scotland,  and  pay  the  Ihilling  a 
barrel  of  duty,  the  bounty  Hands  thus,  to  wit  as 
before        -  -  -     ^o  la    3J 

From  which  the    15*  a  barrel  is 
to  be  dedu6led  •  -  010 


o  II     31 
But  to  that  there  is  to  be  added 
again,  the  duty  of  the  foreign  fait 
ufed  in  curing  a  barrel  of  herrings, 
viz.  *      '       -  -  -  o  12    6 

So  that  the  premium  allowed  for 
each  barrel  of  herrings  entered  for 
home  confumption  is        -  "^    ^^     5    9l 


If 
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If  the  herxiags  are  cured  with  Britiih  (alt,  itwifi 

ftand  as  follows,  viz. 

Boitfity  on  each  barrel  brought  in  by  the 
bufleg  as  above         -  -»        sSo  12    3} 

From  which  dedu&  the  is.  a  bar- 
rel paid  at  the  time  they  are  entered 
for  home  confumption  -       o    i    0 


mmm'^''mm 


£0     II        3I 

But  if  to  the  bounty  the  duty  on 
two  bufliels  of  Scots  fait,  at  is.  6d. 
per  bufhel,  fuppofed  to  be  the  quan- 
tity at  a  medium  ufed  in  curing 
each  barrel,  is  added,  to  wit,        -        030 


The  premium  for  each  barrel  en- 
tered for  home  confumption  will  be  ^  o  14    3} 


Though  the  lofs  of  duties  upon  herrings  ex* 
ported  cannot,  perhaps,  properly  be  confidered 
as  bounty ;  that  upon  herrings  entered  for  home 
confumption  certainly  may. 


An 
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An  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Foreign  Salt  inim 

ported  into  Scotland^  and  of  Scots  Salt  delivered 

Duty  free  from  the  Works  therefor  the  Fifhery^ 

from  the  ^th  of  April  ij'ji  to  the  $th  of  April 

1782,  with  a  Medium  of  both  for  one  Year. 


PERIOD. 

Foreign  Salt 
imported. 

Scots  Salt  de- 
livered from 
the  Works. 

Bufliels. 

fiulhels. 

From  the  5th  of  April) 
1771,   to  the    5th  of  J- 
April  ,178a,                  j 

Medium  for  one  Year 

93,^74 

168226 

85179TV 

^5^n4x 

It  is  to  be  obfen^ed  that  the  Bufhel  of  Foreign 
Salt  weighs  841b.  that  of  Britilh  Salt  561b.  only* 
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